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Administration  Responds  to  "Protest'* 


BY  PURPLE  STAFF 


DEAN  OF  MEN  J.  Douglas  Seiters  reaffirmed 
his  stance  on  students'  morals  last  week  by  re- 
ferring to  the  report  "A  Protest  and  Prayer"  as 
an  oversimplified  "one-way  proclamation" 
which  could  stand  in  the  way  of  the  learning 
process.  He  said  that  the  report  has  not  riffected 
the  manner  in  which  he  performs  his  job,  but  it 
has  "made  me  reconsider  what  the  Deans  of 
Students  stand  for,  resulting  in  a  reaffirmation 
of  what  we  do."  He  added  that  he  is  "complete- 
ly at  peace"  with  the  present  dormitory  policies 
which  are  criticized  by  the  report. 

THE  REPORT  WAS  SUBMITTED  in  April  to 
Vice-Chancellor  Ayres,  who  distributed  copies 
to  the  visitine  University  Regents.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  report  was  to  "deplore  and  pro- 
test a  succumbine  of  the  University  of  the  South 
to  the  peer  pressure  of  the  non-Christian  world 
around  us."  The  report  called  for  a  radical  re- 
structurine  of  dormitory  policies  and  practices, 
and  also  for  a  heightenine  of  the  authority  of 
the  matrons  and  proctors  to  enforce  the  new 
rules.  A  ban  on  the  annual  "Song  of  Solomon 
Film  Festival"  was  also  requested.  The  report 
was  submitted  bv  six  Sewanee  citizens:  Leslie  S. 
Archer,  M.  D.;  Pauline  S.  Sinclair;  University 
Health  Officer  Naomi  M.  J.  Archer,  M.D.;  Pro- 
fessor Clav  C.  Ross,  Jr.;  Roger  A.  May,  M.D.; 
and  Maria  R.  Helvenston. 

DEAN  SEITERS,  in  an  interview  with  Purple 
editors,  stated  that  it  is  University  policy  to  ex- 
pressly forbid  cohabitation,  but  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  forbidding  opposite-sex  presence  in 
dorms  promotes  a  healthy  learnine  experience. 
The  learnine  process  is  only  profitable  with  self- 
determination,  he  commented.  "I  don't  believe 
in  a  hostile  or  repressive  Christianity;  it  should 
be  more  of  a  personal  thine,  involving  an  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  acceptance.  This  doesn't 
occur  when  one  is  overwhelmed  by  prohibi- 
tions." 

Ideally,  Seiters  remarked,  a  student  should  be 
confronted  with  issues  in  which  right  and  wrone 
are  decided.  He  points  out  that  the  dormitory 
space  is  "livine  space  as  well  as  bedroom  space. 
The  Deans  set  standards  for  proper  behavior  in 
dorms  but  they  respect  students  enough  to  ex- 
pect responsible  decisions."  He  admits  there  is 
inherent  risk  in  such  a  policy,  but  all  are  given 
the  rieht  to  consider  the  issues  and  leam  proper 
behavior.  "If  you  forbid  opposite-sex  presence 
you  stand  in  the  way  of  developing  important 
relationships  in  today's  world."  Also  Seiters  be- 
lieves students  should  not  be  bludgeoned  into 
accepting  a  particular  point  of  view. 


SEITERS  MAINTAINS  that  he  shares  every 
concern  about  students  that  the  authors  of  "A 
Protest  and  Prayer"  do,  but  that  he  disagrees 
with  their  philosophv  of  teaching.  He  bases  his 
decisions  not  solely  on  Christian  judgment  but 
on  a  more  universal  ethic.  It  shouldn't  be  neces- 
sary that  one  accept  01  believe  the  school's 
Christian  heritaee  in  order  to  function  normally 
at  Sewanee,  he  added. 

The  only  area  open  to  valid  criticism,  Seiters 
feels,  is  how  firm  the  Deans  are  in  enforcine 
their  system.  The  proctors  are  put  throueh 
SDecific  trainine  sessions  to  help  with  their  asser- 
tiveness  in  dealing  with  dorm  situations,  but 
even  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfect. 
Rules  will  be  broken,  he  says,  but  that  is  part  of 
the  decision  process  for  students.  "It  would  be 
a  misrepresentation  of  facts  to  say  that  breaking 
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Portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  All  Saints'  Chapel: 
Do  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Christian  morality  make 
strange  bedfellows? 


rules  is  commonplace."  In  response  to  the 
charge  that  Sewanee  is  succumbing  to  the  non- 
Christian  world  around  it,  Seiters  said:  "I  am 
confident  that  if  it  were  rated  with  other  col- 
leges, our  community  would  be  rated  as  much 
more  concerned  with  ethics  and  morality  than 
similar  colleee  communities." 

THE  DEANS  OF  STUDENTS  have  submit- 
ted a  statement  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  which 
affirms  their  dorm  policies  and  clarifies  their 
reasoning  behind  these  policies.  "While  we 
cannot  rectify  all  the  faults  which  are  evident  in 
society  in  today's  world,"  the  letter  states,  "we 
do  consistently  take  a  stance  on  questions  of  so- 
cial propriety,  and  we  make  every  effort  to  esta- 
blish and  enforce  rules  which  reflect  that  stance. 
We  do,  however,  believe  that  students  deserve 
SEE  PAGE  14 


Archer,  Bates 
Defend  Positions 


BY  JENIFER  BOBO 


"NOTHING  HAS  CHANGED,"  University 
Health  Officer  Dr.  Naomi  Archer  said  of  her 
much-debated  policies  and  opinions  in  a  recent 
Purple  interview.  She  reaffirmed  her  conviction 
that  the  church-owned  University  should  dis 
courage  premarital  sex  among  students  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  "morally  and  Biblically 
wrone"  and  is  responsible  for  the  "prevalence" 
of  abortions  and  sexually-transmitted  diseases 
on  campus. 

Many  students  simply  do  not  believe  that 
these  problems  are  indeed  prevalent  at  Sewanee. 
Dr.  Archer  has  not  released  any  statistics  on  the 
subiect  because  she  is  unconvinced  that  such  a 
disclosure  in  a  community  as  small  as  Sewanee 
would  be  professionally  ethical. 

ONE  OF  DR.  ARCHER'S  main  fears  is 
AIDS.  Now  that  there  is  an  incurable  sexually- 
transmitted  disease  that  kills,  "our  whole  society 
must  chanee  its  attitudes  toward  multiple  sex 
partners,"  she  asserted.  Research  presented  at 
recent  medical  conferences  on  AIDS,  including 
one  held  in  Chattanooga  by  the  Tennessee  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  have  convinced  her 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  first 
case  of  the  disease  appears  on  Sewanee's 
campus. 

SEE  PAGE  14 
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Couple  Reports  on  Nicaragua 


BY  LISA  JOHNSON 

ON  FRIDAY,  SEPT.  5,  the  Sewanee  Peace 
Fellowship  welcomed  Mike  and  Michelle  Men- 
ster-McPeek,  volunteers  for  Witness  for  Peace. 
This  couple  recently  returned  from  an  eioht- 
month  stay  in  Nicaragua  and  gave  a  detailed  re- 
Dort  of  their  observations  and  experiences  at  the 
S.P.F.  meeting.  The  Menster-McPeeks  have  just 
finished  the  first  of  a  three-week  tour  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  after 
having  been  in  Mike's  hometown  of  Rogersville, 
TN  since  their  return  in  Julv.  Although  the 
Menster-McPeeks  were  the  guests  of  the  Sewanee 
Peace  Fellowship,  they  also  spoke  at  St.  An- 
drews'-Sewanee  on  Friday  afternoon  to  several 
history,  English,  and  political  science  classes. 

Witness  for  Peace  is  an  organization  that  be- 
gan in  1983  when  a  grouD  of  Nashvillean  Chris- 
tians heard  about  the  fighting  in  Northern  Nica- 
ragua and  went  down  to  the  area  to  see  first- 
hand what  was  going  on  It  is  a  non-denomina- 
tional Christian  groun  that  has  been  sending  vol- 
unteers to  several  parts  of  Nicaragua  since  the 
initial  trek  in  1983. 


The  Menster-McPeeks  explained  that  the 
fighting  going  on  in  the  villages  in  which  the  vol- 
unteers stayed  would  cease  on  their  arrival. 
They  believe  the  reason  is  that  the  counter-revol- 
utionaries are  using  American  money  and  sup- 
plies, and  so  they  are  more  hesitant  to  attack  an 
area  where  Americans  are  located.  The  couple 
went  on  to  explain  the  three-fold  goal  that  they 
had  for  the  eight  months  that  thev  were  there' 


1)  They  wanted  to  see  first-hand  where  the 
U.S. 'money  was  going-  'What  the  contras 
were  doing  exactly.' 

2)  As  a  long-term  team  they  brought  down 
short-term  Witness  for  Peace  volunteers  and 
acted  as  hosts. 

3)  They  lived  with  the  people  exactly  as  the 
native  Nicaraguans  did. 


The  way  in  which  this  couDle  described  the 
Witness  for  Peace  program  in  Nicaragua  made  it 
come  across  as  not  so  much  of  a  politically-ori- 
ented organization  as  one  with  a  religious  and 
humanitarian  focus.  Yet,  because  of  their  and 
the  Sandanista's  belief  that  the  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras from  the  United  States  is  harmful  to  Nicara- 
gua, it  tends  to  become  a  bit  political.  Michelle 
stated  that  "the  greatest  fear  [of  the  Nicara- 
guans] is  that  the  U.  S.  Marines  are  going  to  be 
sent  in,  not  so  much  a  fear  of  the  Contras." 
They  went  on  to  sav  that  they  did  not  think  the 
Contras  could  win,  even  with  the  monetary  sup- 
port of  the  United  States,  but  if  the  Marines  ac- 
tually were  there  the  possibility  of  a  Sandar.ista 
defeat  would  become  an  actuality. 

Michelle  and  Mike  Menster-McPeek  have 
heard  marly  criticisms  about  the  Witness  for 
Peace  program.  Many  times  critics  say  their  at- 
titude is  one  that  is  too  "black  and  white." 
They  are  usually  asked  about  and  told  about  the 
politics  involved.  .To  such  criticism  Mike  res- 
ponds, "[Our  program]  may  in  fact  be  blaqk 
and  white,  but  people  are  dying  and  that  is  the 
situation  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  I  feel  like 
it  is  a  crisis  situation  now,  and  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  it."  After  the  couple's 
tour  through  Tennessee  they  will  settle  in  either 
Durham,  N.  C.  or  Knoxville,  Tn.,  where  Mike 
plans  to  write  a  book  and  Michelle  hopes  to  be 
placed  on  the  permanent  staff  of  Witness  for 
Peace. 

The  Sewanee  Peace  Fellowship,  which 
brought  the  Menster-McPeeks  to  the  area,  is  a 
group  of  community  people,  University  stu- 
dents, and  faculty  members  who  are  engaged  in 
a  number  of  peace-related  activities.  They  meet 
once  a  month  in  ihe  large  B.  C.  lounge  and  open 
all  the  meetings  to  anyone  who  is  interested. 
Their  next,  meeting  will  be  Monday,  Oct.  6  at  8 
p.m.  A  taped  interview  with  the  Menster 
McPeeks  will  be  aired  locally  on  WUTS-FM  at 
1 :30  p.m.  on  Sunday,  September  14. 


Sewaneeweek 


BY  ELIZABETH  KLOTS 


FRIDAY,  SEPT.  12:  Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off 
begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Thompson  Union.  Shows 
nightly  through  September  17. 
TUESDAY,  SEPT.  16:  Opening  Convocation, 
All  Saints'  Chapel,  12:10  p.m.,  featuring  in- 
vestiture of  new  members  of  the  Order  of 
Gownsmen. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  18:  "Decisionmaking  in 
the  80s."  a  panel  discussion  led  by  Sewanee  phy- 
sician Dr.  Diane  Petrilla,  Associate  University 
Counselor  Leslie  Doster,  and  college  senior  Anne 
Swartz,  will  be  held  at  the  Women's  Center.  The 
discussion  is  sponsored  bv  the  Sewanee  N.O.W. 
The  public  is  invited. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  18:  College,  starring 
Buster  Keaton,  is  the  Cinema  Guild  flick  of  the 
week.  Admission  is  free.  7:30  p.m.  at  Thomp- 
son Union. 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  19:  The  Sewanee  Cross  Coun- 
try teams  will  host  an  invitational  meet.  Cheer 
them  on  at  4  p.m.  on  the  golf  course 
SEPT.  19-21:  The  men's  and  women's  tennis 
teams  host  a  tournament.  Times  TBA. 
FRIDAY,  SEPT.  19:  Heartburn  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Thompson  Union.  Shows  through  Sept. 
24. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  20:  Don't  forget  there's  a 
men's  soccer  game  against  Centre  College  at 
11  a.m.  For  those  of  you  who  may  not  already 
know,  the  game  field  is  next  to  Gorgas. 
SATURDAY,  SEPT.  20:  Be  there  as  the  Se- 
wanee Football  Team  plays  its  first  home  game 
of  1986  against  Millsaps  College.  Kick-off  is  at 
1  p.m. 

SUNDAY,  SEPT.  21:  Sewanee  Student  Chris- 
tian Fellowship  Picnic.  3  p.m.  at  Clifftops  Lake. 
THURSDAY,  SEPT.  25:  Don't  miss  The  Laven- 
der Hill  Mob,  a  great  knee-slapper,  starring  Alec 
Guinness.  Admission  is  free.  7:30  p.m.  at 
Thompson  Union. 


They  tried  to  keep  a  daily  schedule  of  visiting 
victims  of  the  war  (a  missionary-type  job),  help- 
ing the  families  in  whose  homes  they  stayed. 
The  town  in  which  thev  weBe  based,  Nueva  Se- 
govia, was  described  by  the  Menster-McPeeks  as 
"a  19th-century  American-type  town."  The 
people  they  worked  with  were  not  politically 
oriented,  they  said,  but  "small-town  folk." 
They  also  stressed  that  poverty  was  a  major 
threat,  as  it  results  in  malnutrition  and  dysen- 
tery, one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  among 
these  people. 

The  Menster-McPeeks  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  in  the  Nicaraguan  struggle. 
They  said  that  the  people  compared  their  own 
struggle  to  that  of  Christ's.  "We  were  able  to  ex- 
perience first-hand  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
people."  Thev  gave  an  example  of  this  "first- 
hand" experience  when  they  told  of  a  325-km 
walk  that  they  took  part  in  from  Northern 
Nicaragua  to  Managua  which  lasted  15  days. 
Each  day  in  the  town  in  which  they  stopped 
the  group  celebrated  one  of  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  a  celebration  stemming  from  the  Catholic 
tradition. 


Mike  and  Michelle  Menster-McPeek,  guests  of  the  Sewanee  Peace  Fellowship 


Class  of  1990  Arrives 
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BY  LESLEY  C.  GRANT 


THEIR  NAMES  and  their  faces  may  be 
foreign  to  us,  but  we  know  them  well.  We've 
passed  them  in  the  halls  of  Walsh-Ellet  and 
Woods  Lab,  and  we've  watched  them  struggle 
with  SPO  combinations  and  trip  over  sleeping 
dogs  in  the  B.C.  And  on  some  occasions,  we've 
even  found  them  occupying  our  sacred  tables 
in  Gailor.  They  are  Sewanee's  new  class  of 
freshmen-and  at  one  time  or  another,  we've 
all  been  in  their  shoes. 

Where  do  they^come  from  and  why  are  they 
here?    Like  classesJuefore  them,  they  represent 
a   variety    of   cities   and   states,   and   come   to 
Sewanee  for  a  number  of  reasons.    Their  home 
towns  may  be  as  common  as  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
or    as  unusual   as   Bozeman,   Montana.      They 
represent    31    states,    and    265    schools   (more 
schools   represented   than   in   the  past).      Like 
Doug  Merrill  ol  Baton  Rouge,  some  came  to 
Sewanee    because    they   were   offerred   Wilkins 
Scholarships.       Others    are   here    to    carry    on 
family  traditions.    Sandy  Guitar,  from  London, 
is  a  third  generation  Sewanee  student.  Yet  aside 
from    individual    similarities    and    differences, 
what  makes  the  Class  of  1990  so  different  from 
freshman  classes  of  the  past?    What  prompted 
the  rumors  last  spring  that  claimed  this  year's 
freshmen   would   carry   an   average   SAT  score 
much  higher  than  the  previous  freshmen,  and 
that  the  women  of  this  class  would  outnumber 
the  men  two  to  one? 
ACTUALLY  SEWANEE'S  new  freshmen  do 
have  a  higher  SAT  average  than  the  class  before 
them;  however,  their  combineu  verbal/mathema- 
tical average  of  1155  is  only  ten  points  above 
that  of  the  1985  freshmen.    According  to  Dr. 
Douglas  Paschall,   interim   Director   of  Admis- 
sions, the  rise  is  not  highly  unusual.  Their  scores 
are  not  low,  yet  they  are  not  the  highest  in  Se- 
wanee's history. 


The  freshmen  women  only  outnumber  the 
men  by  twenty  students:  131  men  as  compared 
to  151  women.  Though  the  difference  is  not 
drastic,  there  is  no  definite  explanation  as  to 
why  the  numbers  turn  out  this  way.  The 
number  of  male  applicants  as  well  as  the 
number  of  males  who  are  accepted  exceeds  the 
number  of  females  that  apply  and  are  accepted. 

Dr.  Paschall  suggested  that  the  change  in 
ratio  my  be  due  to  two  facts:  the  number  of 
students  interested  in  science  has  decreased;  and, 
women  do  not  generally  apply  to  as  many 
schools  as  do  the  men,  and  tend  to  make  up 
their  minds  much  sooner.  The  ratio  of  men  to 
women  in  the  field  of  Science  is  at  least  ten  to 
one.  Because  of  the  decline  of  science-interested 
students,  Sewanee  is  not  attracting  as  many 
male  students  as  it  previously  did.  This,  along 
with  the  fact  that  the  women  decide  on  schools 
earlier  and  apply  to  fewef-  places,  might  have  an 
effect  on  the  changing  numbers. 

PERHAPS  ONE  of  the  most  positive  facts 
concerning  the  new  freshman  class  is  that  it 
is  composed  of  students  coming  from  a  pool 
of  9,000  students,  all  interested  in  Sewanee 
in  some  way.  This  is  a  strong  indication  that 
Sewanee's  recruiting  methods  are  working. 
Although  the  number  of  available  18  year-olds 
in  the  U.S.  is  decreasing,  Sewanee  is  attracting 
a  much  larger  number  of  students  than  in  the 
past  six  years. 

"About  six  years  ago,  the  number  of  18 
year-olds  drastically  decreased,"  says  Paschall. 
"Since  then,  we've  been  working  harder  than 
ever  to  recruit  students.  Since  1983,  the 
number  of  professionals  on  the  admissions  staff 
has  increased  from  three  to  six.  In  1984,  large 
scale  student  search  mailings  sent  back  4,700 
inquiries  to  The  University  of  the  South.  In  the 
fall  of  1985,  that  pool  of  inquiries  rose  to  6,500, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1986,  the  pool  reached  9,000." 


STUDENT  BODY  ELECTIONS  will  be  held 
Thursday,  September  18.  Positions  open  in- 
clude Student  Assembly  class,  dormitory,  and 
off-campus  representatives,  Sewanee  Student 
Women's  Council  representatives,  and  junior 
student  trustee.  Elections  will  be  held  at  the 
S.P.O.  and  Gailor  for  class-  and  campus-wide 
positions  and  in  the  dorms  for  the  dorm-wide 
ones. 

The  Election  Committee  consists  of  Order  of 
Gownsmen  President  Clay  Bailey  and  all  proc- 
tors. These  people  may  be  consulted  for  infor- 
mation on  the  elections  or  the  nature  of  the  po- 
sitions being  filled.  Anne  Swartz  may  be  consul- 
ted in  reference  to  the  Sewanee  Student  Wo- 
men's Council. 


You  can  find  a  wealth  of 
information  from  the  Federal  Government 
at  Depository  Libraries.  Contact  your 
local  library. 


The  Federal  Depository 
Library  Program 


Freshman  studies  Orientation  schedule  with  parents.  °ffiCe  °f  ,he  PnbBc  ***"•  Washin8<0n'  M  20401 


Freshmen  assemble  for  portrait. 


Shake  Day  Slated 
for  September  20 


BY  JANICE  WALKER 


1986  FRATERNITY  RUSH  at  Sewanee 
is  in  full  swing,  with  many  activities  planned 
during  the  two  weeks  of  official  rush. 

Open  weekends,  which  allow  freshmen  to 
freelv  visit  the  various  fraternity  houses,  are 
planned  for  Sept.  5-7  (  Friday  at  5:00  p.m. 
through  Sunday  at  5:00  p.m.)  and  Sept.  12- 
14  (Friday  at  5:00  p.m.  through  Sunday  at 
noon). 

Cookouts  for  the  fraternities  and  their 
prospective  pledges  will  take  place  Sept.  14- 
18,  with  Return  House  visits  on  Sept.  19  and 
Shake  Day  on  Sept.  20  at  11  a.m. 

While  freshman  men  are  not  allowed  on 
fraternity  property  except  during  the  fore- 
mentioned  times,  many  off-campus  rush 
functions  are  being  held— including  lunches 
in  Winchester  and  Monteagle,  Monday  night 
football  parties,  poker  games,  barbecues  and 
even  a  dinner  in  the  Women's  Center. 

Rush  rules  this  year  are  similar  to  those 
that  have  existed  in  past  years  with  the  ba- 
sic rule  being  that  no  alcohol  can  be  brought 
or  given  to  a  rushee  by  a  fraternity  member. 

Rush  rules  were  decided  and  agreed  upon 
by  members  of  the  IFC  and  Dean  Seiters. 
Dean  Seiters  said,  "The  one  point  of  con- 
tention we  have  is  that  I  maintain  the  frats 
should  have  a  dry  rush— no  exceptions. 
There  should  be  a  campus— wide  party 
where  alcohol  isn't  served." 

The  IFC  does  not  agree  with  Dean 
Seiters  on  this  matter  and  he  has  approved 
their  rules.  He  said,  "I  had  hoped  that 
they  would  adopt  the  approach  of  com- 
pletely dry  rush...  it  will  come  with  ne- 
cessity in  the  future." 
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When  I  Grow  Up 


I  HOPE  THE  FRESHMEN  will  bear  with  the 
Purple  while  we  take  care  of  some  business 
which  carried  over  from  last  semester.  If  you're 
sick  of  hearing  and  reading  about  "A  Protest  and 
Prayer"  by  now,  you  can  bet  that  we  at  the 
Purple  axe  too.  Still,  after  all  the  misunderstan- 
ding it's  caused,  I  think  it  deserves  a  decent 
burial. 

The  Purple  learned  of  the  report  only  in  time 
to  slap  a  few  excerpts  on  the  cover  of  the  last 
issue  before  summer.  There  wasn't  a  chance  to 
provide  any  information  on  why  the  report  was 
written  or  how  it  was  presented,  so  most  stu- 
dents knew  only  about  the  document's  contents. 
Some  were  insulted  and  angered  by  it;  others 
took  it  for  the  joke  that  it  is.  Rarely  have  the 
students— from  far  left  to  staunch  conservative- 
expressed  such  widespread  agreement  as  they 
have  in  denouncing  "A  Protest  and  Prayer."  But 
while  most  students  know  trash  when  they  see 
it,  no  one  was  really  sure  if  those  who  decide 
University  policy,  being  further  removed  from 
students'  lives,  might  take  the  report  seriously. 
So,  to  return  to  my  point,  the  Purple  believed 
that  in  fairness  to  all  sides  it  was  necessary  to  do 
a  news  article  (not  just  editorials)  explaining  the 
administration's  response  to  the  report. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR  AYRES  and  the  Deans 
of  Students  have  repeatedly  defended  the  stu- 
dents' integrity  in  the  face  of  this  gossip  column, 
and  I  hope  we  don't  forget  this  the  next  time 
we're  ready  to  gripe  about  the  administration's 
indifference  to  student  sentiment.  The  surest 
proof  of  their  faith  in  the  students  is  the  fact 
that  not  one  small  piece  of  University  policy  has 
changed  as  a  result  of  "A  Protest  and  Prayer." 
As  Dean  Seiters  suggested,  the  report's  effect,  if 
any,  has  been  to  reaffirm  the  school's  existing 
policies  which  respect  students'  privacy  and 
freedom. 

Yet,  while  we're  all  glad  that  it  failed  in  its 
goal  of  restricting  student  freedoms,  "A  Protest 
and  Prayer"  surely  hasn't  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  University's  reputation.  Not  only  is 
the  content  of  the  report  an  embarrassment,  but 
its  language  reads  like  one  of  those  examples  of 
substandard  English  that  one  reads  in  high 
school.  You'd  think  that  with  six  people  writing 
this  report  they  would  know  a  few  basic  rules  of 
English  grammar.  And,  to  promote  these  in- 
nuendos  even  further,  the  report  has  been  ma- 
king news  beyond  the  gates  of  the  domain.  A 
columnist  for  the  Enterprise,  who  is  in  the  curi- 
ous position  of  understanding  even  less  about 
Sewanee  students  than  Dr.  Archer,  has  lent  his 
expertise  to  the  issue  in  his  own  little  gossip  col- 
umn. If  "A  Protest  and  Prayer"  does  any  lasting 
damage  to  the  University,  it  will  be  through 
these  misrepresentations  of  Sewanee  to  people 
outside  the  domain  who  might  believe  it  is  an 
accurate  assessment  of  student  life. 

One  professor  remarked  that  he  would  like  to 
see  "A  Protest  and  Prayer"  die  a  quiet  death, 
and   I   believe  the  whole  Sewanee  community 
would  agree.  So,  if  you  like,  consider  this 
Purple  its  obituary. 


Sexism  Lingers  at  Sewanee 


BY  RANDOLPH  HORN 

RECENTLY  AT  AN  OFF-CAMPUS  EATE- 
RIE  I  happened  to  see  a  male  student  approach 
a  female  student;  he  snapped  his  fingers  and 
said,  "C'mon  bitch."  She  rose  and  left  with 
him;  he  helped  her  up  like  a  gentleman. 

I  am  almost  certain  that  the  "C'mon  bitch" 
incident  was  some  sort  of  mutual  joke  between 
the  two,  but  it  made  me  think  about  the  ways 
in  which  men  and  women  interact  here  on  the 
mountain. 

Sewanee  is  a  Dlace  of  great  traditions.  Some 
traditions,  like  Sewanee's  rigorous  curriculum 
or  its  strident  devotion  to  the  liberal  arts, 
have  served  the  school  well.  Other  traditions 
pose  problems. 

Sewanee  suffers  from  a  longstanding  tradi- 
tion of  sexism,  which  springs  from  several  dif- 
ferent sources.  One  is  that  the  school  has  only 
been  coeducational  for  about  17  years.  Women 
were  not  well  received  by  the  male  students 
and  had  to  struggle  to  find  a  place  in  an  all 


Notes  on  a  Napkin 


too  hostile  social  environment. 

The  institutions  and  organizations  here 
were  all  male-oriented  and  male-dominated 
when  Sewanee's  first  women  entered  in  1969. 
Since  that  time  women  have  made  significant 
but  slow  strides  into  Sewanee's  social  scene 
and  in  becoming  leading  members  of  male- 
founded  organizations.  New  organizations, 
sororities  and  others,  have  sprung  up  and  have 
provided  women  with  independent  social 
footing. 


THERE  IS  A  LONG  WAY  TO  GO:  Sewanee 
is  still  male  dominated  and  stereotypes  per- 
vade social  relations  here. 


Some  theorize  that  our  first-year  students 
are  like  tabulae  rasae  upon  arrival  and  later 
take  on  the  characteristics  of  the  organizations 
they  join.  Mv  position  is  not  so  drastic. 

The  students'  upbringing  before  Sewanee 
remains  the  strongest  influence  on  his  or  her 
basic  values,  though  it  is  clear  that  older  stu- 
dents, the  faculty,  and  staff  do  act,  often 
unwittingly,  as  role  models  for  younger  stu- 
dents. Personality  and  public  behavior  seem 
to  be  more  malleable  than  these  well-formed 
basic  values  and  are  more  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  peers  and  role  models. 

Many  of  the  institutions  and  organizations 
on  campus  positively  reinforce  sexist  beha- 
vior. One  fraternity  sponsors  an  annual  party 
at  which  they  require  the  guests  of  their  pledges 
to  dress  in  sack  cloth  and  act  as  medieval  cock- 
tail waitresses.  Students  talk  of  certain  pro- 
fessors who  discriminate  against  the  members 
of  a  certain  sex.  And  women  athletes  complain 
that  they  don't  get  a  fair  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versity's athletic  budget.    This  is  unacceptable. 

The  Sewanee  experience  is  supposed  to  be 
broadening  and  yet  many  University-chartered 
organizations  are  openly  sexist. 

CERTAINLY  EACH  STUDENT  is  respon- 
sible for  his  or  her  own  behavior.  No  one 
forces  students  to  accept  denigrating  stereo- 
types, but  University-chartered  organizations 
can  have  a  marked  influence  on  students' 
ideas  about  what  acceptable  behavior  is  and 
on  that  student's  self  image. 

Sewanee  changes  people;  if  it  did  not  there 
would  be  no  point  in  attending.  We  don't  pay 
X  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  remain  the  same. 
The  University  takes  great  care  to  insure  that 
the  curriculum  is  enriching  and  broadening: 
it  should  take  the  same  care  to  insure  that 
organizations  it  sponsors  or  charters  provide 
similarly  enriching  and  broadening  experiences. 
Students  should  pay  more  attention  to  their 
own  behavior  and  to  the  behavior  of  their 
peers. 

If  a  friend's  sexist  attitude  is  offensive  to 
you,  inform  him  or  her;  do  not  let  the  prob- 
lem fester. 

If  we  all  bear  the  responsibility  of  improv- 
ing ourselves  and  our  organizations,  we  will 
all  enioy  the  benefits. 
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The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Vice-Chancellor 
Robert  Ayres  from  New  York  businessman  John 
II.  Nichols,  and  a  cooy  was  forwarded  to  the 
Purple. 

— The  Editor 
Dear  Bob: 

The  article  on  Student  Morality  in  the  May  9 
Sewanee  Purple  deeply  disturbed  me. 

It  disturbed  me  because  I  think  it's  an  over- 
reaction,  but  it  disturbs  me  even  more  because  it 
fits  a  pattern  I've  observed  over  the  last  few 
years  of  "SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS"  toward  the 
student  body.  Self-righteous  critics  seem  to  a- 
bound  in  our  society  today  and  the  movement 
has  not  missed  Sewanee.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion, the  faculty,  the  trustees  and  the  regents 
should  do  some  serious  soul-searching  before  the 
knee-jerk  reactions  are  taken  to  criticism  such  as 
was  submitted  to  the  Purple. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  Sewanee  durine 
the  last  few  years.  I  think  I  have  known  a  fairly 
representative  group  of  students.  Some  I  have 
gotten  to  know  very  well.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  the  Sewanee  product  is  still  excellent:  men 
and  women  with  high  character  and  a  sense  of 
integrity.  They  are  ambitious  and  enthusiastic. 
But  they  are  not  timid  souls,  Thank  God.  And 
occasionally  they  do  dumb  things,  but  not  evil. 
They  are  good  and  most  of  the  students  I  have 
known  I'd  be  proud  to  call  my  own. 

I  am  attaching  an  article  by  Vermont  Royster 
that  expresses  better  than  I  can  a  point  of  view 
on  self-righteousness  that  I  agree  with  and  that 
I  think  is  appropriate  in  this  instance.  He  ends 
the  article  with  a  prayer  which  I  think  should 
hang  above  the  conference  table  at  each  trustee 
and  regents  meeting:  "From  those  who  think 
they  alone  know  what  is  right  and  good  for 
every  man  and  who  would  force  their  will  upon 
us  all— good  Lord  deliver  us." 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  vou  would  see  that 
my  views  are  expressed  to  the  regents  and  trus- 
tees. If  you  will  provide  me  with  their  names 
and  addresses,  I'd  be  glad  to  forward  them 
copies  of  my  letter  and  the  article.  Steering  the 
ship  among  many  factions  is  not  easy,  I  know. 
Keep  it  sailing  straight. 

Sincerely, 

John 

To  the  Editor  and  all  Students: 

I  would  encourage  all  students  who  dis- 
approve of  the  University  Health  Officer's 
abuse  of  her  position  to  join  me  in  seeking 
health  care  from  another  doctor  on  the  moun- 
tain. If  you  pay  for  your  education  as  I  do, 
I  further  suggest  you  subtract  the  cost  of  this 
care  from  your  tuition  check  for  the  Easter 
semester,  since  Dr.  Archer's  services  are  included 
in  tuition  costs  and  she  is  not  providing  them 
to  you.  If  your  parents  or  others  pav  your 
tuition,  discuss  the  situation  before  you  join 
the  boycott. 

Again  this  year,  Dr.  Archer  continues  to 
discriminate  against  unmarried  females  in  the 
university  health  svstem.  She  denies  us  access 
to  the  form  of  !  birth  control  recommended 
bv  the  American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists  as  the  safest  and  most  effective 
for  non-smoking  women  under  35.  This  is 
not   based   on   any  university   policy,  as  none 


exists;  it  is  simplv  Dr.  Archer's  personal  moral 
judgement.  IT  IS  NOT  DONE  IN  THE  BEST 
INTEREST  OF  THE  STUDENT'S  PHYSICAL 
HEALTH. 

Dr.  Archer  was  one  of  six  people  to  sign  a 
slanderous  report  submitted  last  April  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  Trustees,  and  Reeents  of  the 
Universitv.  This  insulting  "document"  por- 
trayed our  University,  and  especially  the  stu- 
dent body,  as  morally  bereft,  evidenced  bv 
"the  lack  of  meaningful  dorm  policy  and  a  re- 
lentless pushing  of  erotic  films ,"  which  caused 
"a  literal  flood  of  women  students,  many  of 
them  the  newest  freshmen,  coming  and  de- 
manding as  a  right  the  oral  contraceptive  pill." 
Dr.  Archer  does  not  prescrihe  the  pill  to  un- 
married students  (who.  would  purchase  the 
medication  at  a  drugstore)  because,  among 
other  reasons,  "any  such  'hand-out'  policy  as 
an  official  of  the  University  would  certainly 
reinforce  the  general  permissive  and  promisc- 
uous sex  scene  already  in  progress." 

The  University  has  responded  to  this  attack 
with  silence,  and  by  this  silence  the  students 
might  assume  acquiescence.  The  Regents  and 
Trustees  chose  not  to  address  this  fallacious 
report,  "A  Protest  and  Prayer"  How  do  the 
Admissions,  Alumni,  and  Public  Relations 
offices  resnond  to  this  grave  misrepresentation 
of  our  University?  The  Vice  Chancellor  alone 
has  voiced  his  support  for  Dr.  Archer,  and  she 
drew  up  a  Contraceptive  Pill  Policy  at  his 
reauest~it  has  not  heen  published  officially,  but 
appears  as  attachment  J  in  'A  Protest  and 
Prayer.' 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  rest  of  the  Ad- 
ministration is  in  agreement  with  a  policy  which 
is  so  unrealistic  for  an  American  college  campus 
in  1986.  I  must  hope  that  my  student  col- 
leagues find  this  as  absurd  as  I  do,  and  will  join 
me  in  boycotting  the  University  Health  Office 
and  in  requesting  an  official  response  from  the 
University.  Dr.  Archer  alone  is  deciding  "what 
should  be  the  University  voice,  advice,  and  out 
look,"  and  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  W.  Owens 
The  Purple  shares  Miss  Owens'  concern  over  the 
Administration's  silence  on  this  issue;  our  cover 
story  is  intended  to  present  their  response. 
—The  Editor 

Dear  Editor, 

I  am  a  prisoner  on  death  row  at  the  Arizona  State 
Prison  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  do  me  a  fa- 
vor. I  have  been  here  for  quite  a  while  and  have  no 
family  or  friends  on  ihe  outside  to  write  to.  I  was 
wondering  if  you  would  put  an  ad  in  your  campus 
newspaper  for  me  for  correspondence.  If  not  in  your 
paper,  then  maybe  you  have  some  kind  of  bulletin 
that  you  could  put  it  in.  I  know  that  you  are  not  a 
pen-pal  club  or  anything  like  that,  but  I  would  really 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  help  me. 

Since  I  don't  know  if  you  have  an  actual  newspaper, 
I  will  just  make  a  small  ad  and  then  if  you  have  to 
change  it  around  or  anything,  go  ahead  and  do  what  you 
need  to. 


Death  Row  prisoner,  Caucasian  male,  age  40,  desires 
correspondence  with  either  male  or  female  college 
students.  Wants  to  form  a  friendly  relationship  and 
more  or  less  just  exchange  past  experiences  and  ideas. 
Will  answer  all  letters  and  exchange  pictures.  If  in- 
terested write  to  Jim  Jeffers,  Box  B-38604,  Florence, 
Arizona  85232. 

^Sincerely  yours, 


America  the 
Beautiful 

AMERICA  IS  THE  MOST  important  nation 
in  the  world.  When  the  first  brave  colonists 
sailed  for  the  New  World,  they  left  behind  the 
bloated  vice  of  the  effete  Western  world,  and  re- 
verted to  the  good  country  values  which 
strengthen  America  today. 

These  simple  yet  virtuous  mores  of  the  Amer- 
ican character  soon  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  which  the  United  States 
promised  to  protect  the  other  helpless  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  from  all  nasty  marau- 
ders. It  is  only  natural  that  we  have  developed 
into  the  most  powerful  race  on  earth,  since  only 
American  values  of  self-reliance  and  democracy 
truly  promote  the  rise  of  the  entrepeneur.  Thus, 
in  the  twentieth  century  we  have  come  into  our 
preordained  role  as  the  cultural,  economic  and 
political  center  of  the  globe. 


Scatology 


THE  SCORES  OF  IMMIGRANTS  who  have 
rejected  their  moldy  and  repressive  cultures,  not 
to  mention  the  black  people  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  be  brought  over  as  slaves,  can  attest 
to  America's  superiority.  The  tales  of  horror 
they  gurgle  in  Miss  Liberty's  welcoming  arms 
strike  fear  into  the  patriot's  heart.  From  Poland 
come  accounts  of  gas  stations  without  bath- 
rooms, from  Italy  come  grisly  rumours  of  square 
pizzas,  and  in  France  they  don't  even  speak 
English!  It's  not  surprising  that  Europeans 
attempt  to  appropriate  our  wide-open  big  cul- 
ture, which  is  internationally  displayed  by  insti- 
tutions such  as  rock  and  roll,  Levi's  501s,  and 
McDonald's.  Everything  in  Europe  is  small,  and 
you  can't  drink  their  water,  and  they  don't  have 
showers.  These  atrocities  are  obvious  to  Amer- 
ican tourists,  who  admit  that  the  Europeans 
have  some  impressive  artwork  and  souvenirs,  but 
maintain  that  the  discomfort  involved  in  acquir- 
ing them  is  hardly  worthwhile.  It's  much  easier 
just  to  get  National  Geographic. 

Speaking  of  which,  we  haven't  even  taken 
third  world  countries  into  consideration.  Their 
willful  disavowal  of  American  values  is  appalling. 
America  has  been  plagued  by  these  irrational 
nations;  peoples  such  as  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Nicaraguan  who  resist  the  warm  and  conciliatory 
hand  repeatedly  extended  to  them.  These  na- 
tions, however,  are  the  exception,  for  most  third 
world  nations  sensibly  can't  get  enough  of  the 
U.S.  We  cannot  relax  our  imperialistic  blitz,  for 
the  battle  is  not  yet  won.  Some  nations  still 
seek  to  retain  their  unique  culture.  Some  econ- 
omies have  not  yet  succumbed  to  the  charms  of 
capitalism.  Some  forests  remain  unconquered 
by  superhighways.  If  we  wish  to  achieve  these 
glorious  goals,  we  must  banish  all  the  bleeding 
heart  anthropologists  from  our  state.  We  must 
certainly  not  attempt  to  strengthen  our  aware- 
ness of  other  cultures,  or  help  them  survive  in 
the  cut-throat  world  of  which  we  are  the  center.- 
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BY  CLAY  BAILEY 


OF  THE  135  STUDENTS  at  British  Studies 
at  Oxford  this  summer  at  St.  John's  College,  ap- 
proximately 45  came  from  Sewanee.  In  addi- 
tion, five  of  the  American  professors  on  the  pro- 
gram, several  of  whom  brought  their  families, 
were  Sewanee-ites,  including  Mr.  Benson,  who 
served  as  president,  Ms.  Royston,  Mr.  Keele,  Mr. 
Binnicker,  and  Mr.  Wadley. 

One  might  ask,  why  not  just  go  to  Sewanee 
summer  school''  Though  surrounded  by  famili- 
ar faces,  the  Sewanee  contingent  (and  everyone 
else)  experienced  a  culture  verv  different  from 
its  own,  and  trulv  learned  a  lot  just  by  being 
there.  In  such  an  atmosphere  many  close  friend- 
ships were  made  with  other  students  and  profes- 
sors, from  schools  including  Vanderbilt,  Rhodes, 
Centre,  and  Millsaps. 

THE  PROGRAM  BEGAN  July  6,  and  many 
chose  to  come  over  two  or  more  weeks  early  to 
travel  around  Europe.  For  them  it  was  a  relief 
finally  to  have  a  place  to  unpack  their  luggage, 
and  they  all  had  lots  of  wild  stories  about  their 
adventures  in  Florence,  the  French  Riviera,  and 


Amsterdam. 

Class  days,  which  were  Monday  through 
Thursday,  began  with  a  hearty  English  breakfast 
which  included  scones,  thick  bacon,  and  tea. 
After  an  8:30  class,  it  was  time  for  more  tea  in 
the  pub,  and  then  two  lectures  by  authentic 
British  scholars.  Often  these  were  not  very  stim- 
ulating, but  there  were  a  few  memorable  ones, 
including  that  bv  Mr.  Leslie  Mitchell,  a  visiting 
professor  at  Sewanee  this  semester.  Both  classes 
and  lectures  this  year  were  on  topics  in  medieval 
art,  history,  and  literature  of  Great  Britain. 

Afternoons  were  free  for  sightseeing,  ulti- 
mate frisbee  and  naps.  With  London  only  an 
hour  away  by  train,  people  frequently  went 
there,  often  stopped  at  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  for 
dinner,  and  then  went  to  a  plav  afterwards. 

THE  THREE-DAY  WEEKENDS  were  ideal 
for  traveling,  and  interesting  excursions  were  or- 
ganized for  British  Studies  participants  to  Paris, 
Florence,  and  places  in  England.  Many  people 
organized  their  own  trips,  by  train,  bus,  or  ren- 
tal ( 
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ONE  DID  NOT  HAVE  TO  LEAVE  Oxford, 
hewever,  to  find  new  and  exciting  sources  of  en- 
tertainment. The  different  colleges  of  Oxford 
University  are  spread  throughout  the  town,  and 
all  are  very  compact  with  many  closed  quadran- 
gles, gardens,  and  patches  of  lush  grass.  Unlike 
Sewanee,  though,  the  grass  is  not  for  walking  on, 
or  even  playing  hacky  sack. 

Moreover,  Oxford  has  both  a  McDonald's  and 
a  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  and  there  are  about 
twenty-five  authentic  pubs  rather  than  one  imi- 
tation. At  this  historic  and  very  traditional  uni- 
versity, men  were  reauired  to  wear  coats  and  ties 
and  women  dresses  to  dinner.  All  remained 
standing  until  the  Blessing  had  been  eloquently 
recited,  in  Latin,  by  Mr.  Benson. 

After  six  weeks  of  drunken  revelry,  exhaus- 
ting travel,  and  much  medieval  study— all  topped 
off  on  the  last  night  with  a  sherry  party,  a  "fest- 
ive" dinner,  free  beer  in  the  pub,  and  a  trip  to 
The  Downtown  Manhattan  Disco— all  were  ready 
to  go  home  and  sleep. 


New  Professors 
Join  Faculty 

BY  LAURA  SPIERS 

AS  IN  EVERY  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR,  The  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  welcomes  many  new  professors  to  the 
faculty. 

In  the  Department  of  English  there  are  two  new 
additions.  Carol  Andrews  comes  to  Sewanee  from 
Vanderbilt  University.  Eugene  Prunty,  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor, whose  last  position  was  Associate  Professor  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  is 
joining  the  faculty  for  one  semester. 

Tom  Fellner,  an  instructor  in  Fine  Arts,  is  teaching 
painting,  sculpture,  and  drawing.  Most  recently  he 
was  a  studio  assistant  to  artist  Leon  Golub  in  New 
York.  Peter  Draper,  from  Cambridge  University,  and 
Frances  Robb  also  join  the  Fine  Arts  staff  as  visiting 
professors.  A  newcomer  to  the  Department  of  Theatre 
is  Dr.  Kenneth  Parks. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

has  five  new  members.  James  Compton  from  The  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Maria  Natal  and  Nodine  Olson  are 
all  teaching  Spanish.  Harry  Osborne  is  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  French  along  with  Christian  Robbin  from 
Nantes,  France.  Dr.  Robbin  received  a  doctorat  d'etat 
from  Universite  de  Paris  -  Sorbonne. 

•William  Davis,  an  instructor  in  Forestry,  comes  to 
the  University  from  Duke  University.  Two  additions 
to  the  Department  of  History  are  Jerrold  Hrsch  and 
Leslie  Mitchell,  a  Brown  Foundation  Fellow  from 
Oxford  University  in  England. 

Patricia  Gibson,  professor  of  anthropology;  Michael 
Kerchner,  instructor  in  Psychology;  and  Honore  Ma- 
vinga,  a  professor  of  Mathematics  from  Universite 
J'  Adiduan,  Ivory  Coast  complete  the  list  of  new  facul- 
ty in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  there  are  not 
only  two  new  members  of  the  faculty,  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  EXiBois,  and  Dr.  John  Booty,  but  there  is  also 
a  new  dean,  the  Very  Rev.  Robert  Gdannini,  a  1964 
graduate  of  the  University  of  the  South  who  was  pre- 
viously the  Dean  of  The  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Pe- 
ter in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
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If  you  could  look  into 
the  eyes  of  generations 
yet  to  come,  you  would  be 
there.  You  can  make  a 
difference. 

By  including  the 
American  Cancer  Society 
^ajn  your  will,  you  can  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  those 
who  come  after  you. 

And  leaving  a  legacy 
of  life  for  others  is  a  beauti- 
ful way  of  living  forever 
yourself. 


$  AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY' 

*        For  more  information,  call  your 
local  ACS  unitorwntc  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society 
4W:s[35thSt.,  New  York,  NYI0001. 


Asmussen  Named  Director 


Williams  Named 

by  peter  Mcpherson 

WITH  THE  HIGHER  Tennessee  drinking  age 
prohibiting  consumption  of  alcohol  for  all  but 
the  oldest  students  at  Sewanee,  one  might  as- 
sume that  the  school's  famed  social  life  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Not  so,  according  to  senior 
Steven  Williams,  but  some  change  is  inevitable. 

Williams  is  the  first  holder  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated office  of  Interfratemitv  Council  Convener. 
Developed  last  May,  the  position's  official  du- 
ties involve  the  administration  of  IFC  meetings 
and  communication  of  IFC  decisions  to  the 
various  fraternity  presidents  and  the  Dean's 
office.  In  addition,  Williams  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  Administration  and  the  fraterni- 
ties  to   ensure   that   the   new   law   meets  with 


BYBUCKP1TTMAN 


"RESPONSIBILITIES  HAVE  CHANCED  since  Doug 
Cameron  left,"  said  Chris  Asmussen  of  the  fanner  di- 
rector of  student  activities.  Mr.  Asmussen  arrived 
July  29  at  The  University  of  the  South  to  assume  the 
position  of  Director  of  Student  Activities.  Also ,  Carrie 
Ashton's  iob  has  been  redefined  this  year.  She  will 
be  spending  part  of  her  time  working  with  Mr.  Asmus- 
sen, while  serving  once  again  as  director  of  the  Sewanee 
Outinc  Club. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Asmussen  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Bishop's  Common,  including  the  Student  Post 
Office,  the  Student  Union  Theater,  and  various  stu- 
dent organizations.  One  of  those  is  BACCHUS,  which 
is  an  organization  concerned  with  encouraging  respon- 
sible drinking.  The  BACCHUS  group  here  at  Sewanee 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  Mr.  Asmussen 
commented. 

COMING  TO  SEWANEE  FROM  OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  (which  has  an  enrollment  of  about 
68,000  students)  has  been  quite  a  transition  for  the' 
new  director.  He  found,  though,  that  he  felt  at  home 
right  away.  He  has  discovered  "a  real  sense  of  com- 
munity" here  on  the  mountain,  and  is  enjoying  living 
in  the  South  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  As  far  as' 
Sewanee  goes,  Mr.  Asmussen  readily  states  that  "these 
are  consistently  the  best  quality  students  I've  worked 
with." 

Mr.  Asmussen  senses  a  challenge  here  at  Sewanee. 


The  Student  Union  Theater  is  presently  one  of  these 
challenges.  In  the  past,  the  theater  has  operated  in 
deficit  Mr.  Asmussen  hopes  to  remedy  that  situa- 
tion and  rejuvenate  the  appearance  of  the  theater. 
Firstrun  movies  are  another  goal  of  his.  "The  theater 
serves  a  broad  range  of  people,  not  just  the  students," 
he  says. 

MR  ASMUSSEN  ENJOYS  a  few  hobbies  when  he 
can  find  time  out  of  his  schedule.  Besides  having  four 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  6  and  the  youngest  1, 
he  enjoys  music.  He  joined  the  Sewanee  chorale  and 
was  a  member  of  Columbus  Symphony  chorus.  "Mu- 
sic has  always  been  an  important  part  of  my  life,"  he 
states.  Home  repair  is  also  an  enjoyable  part  of  his 
life,  and  gardening  is  yet  another  interest.  As  for  Se- 
wanee's  infamous  weather,  Mr.  Asmussen  came  down 
expecting  the  worst  Instead,  he  found  the  summer 
climate  quite  bearable  and  enjoyed  the  sun  until  "the 
students  came"  and,  naturally,  brought  the  rain. 

"I  LIKE  WORKING  on  this  scale  very  much," 
Mr.  Asmussen  comments  on  the  size  of  the  University. 
He  feels  he  can  provide  what  the  school  needs  in  his 
department  One  of  his  goals  is  to  offer  some  ideas 
for  activities  which  students  haven't  tried  before. 

And  what  about  the  dogs  here?  "The  dogs  are  a 
switch"  he  says,  and  he  is  trying  to  get  used  to  their 
"have-it-my-way"  attitude.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Asmus- 
sen says,  "We're  having  a  lot  of  fun." 


Chris  Asmussen  at  work  as  new  Director  of  Student  Activities. 


irst  I.F.C.  Convener 

compliance.  "The  Administration  has  been 
down  on  us  for  the  past  couple  of  years," 
Williams  said  of  the  eleven  fraternities  on  the 
campus.  "It's  time  to  change  our  image  with 
the  school  and  the  community." 

WILLIAM'S  LARGEST  TASK  is  main- 
taining order  during  the  current  rush  period. 
As  a  non-voting  member  of  the  recently  esta- 
blished Interfraternal  Judicial  Board,  he  has 
been  met  with  a  barrage  of  claims  and  counter- 
claims regarding  alleged  rush  violations.  "Peo- 
ple are  expecting  me  to  be  a  police  officer, 
and  I'm  not,"  he  said.  "The  main  purpose  is 
to  take  pressure  off  of  Dean  Seiters." 

Some  of  the  changes  in  the  fraternity  system 


under  consideration  by  the  IFC  include  the 
initiation  of  a  "dry  rush"  and  moving  the 
entire  fraternity  rush  period  to  the  second 
semester,  according  to  Williams.  "The  school 
would  like  to  see  a  greater  emphasis  on  smal- 
ler, private  parties,"  he  said. 

The  office  of  TFC  Convener  is  one  calendar 
year  long.  Application  is  open  to  any  frater- 
nity member  and  the  position  carries  a  proc- 
tor stipend,  meaning  free  room  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Williams  likes  the  iob  but  admits 
that  it  is  a  high-profile  position.  "It  is  pret- 
ty hectic  right  now,"  he  said,  "but  things 
will  calm  down  after  rush." 
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Scoreboard 


NO  DOUBT  ABOUT  IT,  Sewanee  is  a  tough 
academic  school.  We  all  come  to  terms  with 
that  inescapable  fact  verv  quickly  after  we  get 
that  first  English  101  essay  assignment,  or 
that  first  problem  set  from  one  of  those  nice, 
absent-minded  fellows  who  lurk  in  Woods  Lab. 
If,  after  coming  to  this  grim  realization,  we  are 
to  cope  with  any  success,  two  essential  skills 
must  be  mastered  in  short  order:  how  to 
study  productively,  and  how  to  have  produc- 
tive study  breaks.  The  second  is  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  first,  and  those  who  fail  to 
appreciate  this  fact  rarely  function  with  any 
noticeable  sanitv  for  lone". 


A  Matter  Of 
Dedication 


Students  find  that  the  term  "study  break" 
has  many  definitions,  from  the  afternoon  bike 
ride,  hike,  or  nap,  to  a  movie  in  the  ultra- 
modern facilities  of  Thompson  Union,  to  the 
seemingly  endless  series  of  variations  involving 
the  sudsy  beverage.  But  a  large  contingent 
on  the  mountain  uses  its  non-studying  time 
in  ways  often  equally  or  more  demanding 
than  studying  itself.  Thev  cut  their  summers 
short,  spend  their  weekends  in  buses  and  strange 
hotels,  and  greet  sleepy  spring  mornines  from 
beneath  several  hundred  pounds  of  metal.  They 


practice  two,  three,  even  four  times  in  a  dav,  run 
five  miles  early  on  Saturday  mornings  in  de- 
fiance of  all  reason,  and  swim  farther  than  a 
Monteagle  beer  run,  finishing  just  in  time  to  run 
wet-headed  to  the  B.C.  and  try  to  eat  a  sand- 
wich. They  are  Sewanee  athletes. 


UNLIKE  MOST  modem  American  phe- 
nomena, these  acts  cannot  be  exDlained  in 
terms  of  the  almighty  dollar.  If  you  see  Mark 
Kent  cruising  around  campus  in  a  Porsche, 
it's  only  because  he's  managed  to  temporari- 
ly steal  it  from  his  mom  again-it  isn't  a  gift 
fiom  some  generous  alumnus.  And  the  gruelling 
hours  in  practice  don't  coincide  with  an  easy 
ride  in  the  classroom:  sorry,  big  guy,,  Sewanee 
doesn't  offer  a  degree  in  Sports  Fitness.  So  why 
the  sacrifices,  why  add  to  the  pressure  of  aca- 
demics for  the  minor  glory  of,  even  in  the 
biggest  sports,  playing  for  only  a  few  hundred  or 
a  few  thousand  fans? 

There  are  probably  a  few  who  harbor  dreams 
of  playing  a  professional  sport  somedav,  a  few 
who  play  the  game  because  it's  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  their  lives,  and  it  somehow 
didn't  work  out  for  them  to  olav  at  a  Divi- 
sion I  school.  But  most  of  them  plav  for  some- 
thing else,  something  which  has  largely  faded 
away  even  on  the  amateur  level  in  American 
sport,  and  which  is  perhaps  most  akin  to  the 
English  amateur  tradition  (ask  Dr.  Paschal]  for 
details  on  that).  They  play  for  the  unique 
challenges  and  rewards  of  atheletic  competition, 
for  all  the  silly-sounding  ethics  and  sporting 
ideals  that  are  almost  anachronisms  in  a  time 
when  the  term  "athlete"  aligns  itself  dangerous- 
ly with  crack-smoking  dope  fiends  and  college 
graduates  who  can  barely  read  their  names. 
Coaches  often  tell  their  athletes  that  they  are 
put  on  a  pedestal,  that  the  thmgs  they  discover 
about  their  own  human  spirit-which  can  only  be 
discovered  through  pushing  to  the  limit  in  fair 
competition-set  them  anart,  and  that  thev 
realize  more  than  anyone  else  their  true  poten- 
tial. The  coaches  are  right. 


Field  Hockey 
Outlook 


BY  LESLIE  HAYNES 


Becky  Hopkins  and  Danielle  Goethie,  this  year's  co-captains  and  motivators. 


WOMEN'S  FIELD  HOCKEY— it's  a  sport 
that  has  become  increasingly  popular  on  campus 
in  the  last  few  years.  This  year's  team  will  be 
coached  by  Lynn  Mitchell,  who  recently  fin- 
ished her  Master's  in  Physical  Education  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Coach  Mitchell  com- 
pleted her  undergraduate  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  where  she  played  field  hockey, 
lacrosse  and  basketball. 

Having  spent  one  and  a  half  years  at  Sewanee 
before  transferring  to  U.W.,  Mitchell  is  well  a- 
ware  of  the  inherent  problems  in  Sewanee's  ath- 
letic programs,  such  as  conflicts  with  afternoon 
classes  and  labs  and  budget  limitations.  She  real- 
izes that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  total  commit- 
ment to  a  sport  while  trying  to  balance  a  full 
course  load  and  maintain  some  semblance  of  a 
social  life.  Working  within  these  limitations, 
Coach  Mitchell  plans  to  challenge  the  team  by 
scheduling  more  games  with  Division  I  teams. 
The  most  notable  of  these  will  be  against  South- 
ern Illinois  University.  This  contest  will  consti- 
tute the  first  game  in  a  Division  I  tournament 
held  at  Sewanee  on  September  26,  27,  and  28. 

Further  changes  to  be  made  concern  the  posi- 
tioning of  such  key  players  as  Blainey  Maguire 
and  Shannon  Doenges  in  order  "to  take  advan- 
tage of  misplaced  talents".  Yet  changes  will  be 
kept  at  a  minimum.  Mitchell  notes  the  cohesive- 
ness  of  the  team  bot  on  and  off  the  field  and  she 
is  "impressed  by  the  degree  of  skill"  shown  by 
the  returning  players.  In  addition,  team  captains 
Danielle  Goethie  and  Becky  Hopkins  provide 
solid  leadership,  add  to  the  competitive  spirit, 
and  continually  push  both  themselves  and  their 
teammates  to  perform  to  highest  potential. 

THE  TEAM  IS  CHARACTERIZED  by  asser- 
tive  behavior  and  lots  of  drive.  Other  players  to 
watch  this  season  are  Kate  Hardy,  Ann  Doyle, 
and  Emily  Robinson,  who,  along  with  Becky 
and  Danielle,  was  an  "All  Conference  Player" 
last  season.  One  of  the  more  notable  new  addi- 
tions to  the  team  is  Shay  Mikell,  who  first 
picked  up  a  stick  this  month.  Coach  Mitchell 
also  commented  on  the  willingness  of  the  upper- 
classmen  to  help  the  freshmen  and  newcomers 
develop  their  skills. 

Although  the  team  is  in  better  physical  con- 
dition than  in  past  years,  the  number  of  players 
is  at  a  bare  minimum.  However,  the  thirteen 
women  who  make  up  the  team  are  determined 
to  defend  their  title  of  W.I.A.C.  Conference 
Champions  and  maintain  their  strong  status  as  a 
field  hockey  team.  As  Becky  Hopkins  re- 
marked, "the  skill  and  desire  are  there,  but  we 
need  more  people."  Anyone  interested  in  play- 
ing is  strongly  encouraged  to  contact  Lynn 
Mitchell. 

THE  FIRST  GAME  of  the  season  will  be  Sep- 
tember 10  at  3:30  against  Vanderbilt  in  Nash- 
ville. Vanderbilt's  team  has  yet  to  achieve  vars. 
sity  status  and  thus  the  scrimmage  will  be  a 
"glorified  practice."  It  will  also  give  Coach  Mit- 
chell and  the  team  a  chance  to  test  their  wings 
and  help  the  new  players  to  gain  confidence  and 
experience. 

If  you've  never  watched  a  field  hockey  game, 
you're  missing  out  on  a  lot  of  excitement.  So,  if 
you're  tired  of  dressing  up  and  socializing  at 
football  games,  come  down  to  the  hockey  field 
where  you  can  put  your  feet  up,  loosen  your  tie, 
and  watch  a  fast-paced,  entertaining  sport. 
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Soccer  Team  Victorious    Despite  Setbacks 


BY  ALBERT  CLEVELAND 


MEN'S  SOCCER  COACH  TODD  WHITE  has 
his  hands  full  this  season  trying  to  put  together 
a  winning  combination  in  a  pre-season  marred 
by  graduation  losses  and  injuries.  "We  lost  a 
number  of  our  players  to  graduation  and  we  lost 
some  players  who  didn't  come  back  for  different 
reasons  and  we  lost  some  recruits  that  we  really 
thought  we  were  going  to  get."  said  Coach  White 
about  his  personnel  losses.  On  Wednesday, 
September  3,  co-captain  Ben  Reddick  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  with  an  ankle  injury,  the 
seriousness  of  which  was  unknown  at  press  time. 
If  he  is  out  of  action  for  too  long,  it's  going  to 
be  an  even  harder  season  than  expected. 

Returning  this  season  are  co-captains  Ben 
Reddick  and  Alston  Moore.  Sean  Davis,  Todd 
Oliver,  Scott  Sherrill  and  Robert  Oliver  rejoin 
the  fold  along  with  sophomores  Tim  McLarty, 
Neville  Bilbrey,  and  Shawn  Gibson.  Freshman 
goalies  Chance  Cole  and  Clint  Freeland  are 
currently  battling  each  other  for  the  starting 
position.       Other    players    include    mid-fielder 


Brad  Wilkerson,  striker  Brian  Long,  defender 
Kiyoshi  Ota,  defender  Glenn  York,  striker 
John  Creamer  and  sophomore  Troy  Van  Atta. 


THESE  MEN  PRACTICE  their  goal-scoring 
abilities  against  a  net  about  three-fifths  the 
size  of  the  typical  regulation  net.  They  shoot 
those  checkered  balls  in  time  and  time  again 
with  the  regularity  of  a  basketball  player  prac- 
ticing foul  shots.  They  try  many  different 
styles  of  shooting  the  ball  in  order  to  fool  the 
imaginary  goalie  for,  in  reality,  the  chances 
of  successfully  slipping  by  the  enemy  defenders 
and  getting  the  ball  past  the  goalie  are  quite 
slim. 

Coach  White  assessed  Ben  Reddick  as  "the 
most  consistent  player  on  our  side.  He's  a 
tough  defender,  skillful,  and  the  hardest  worker 
we  have."  And  of  Shawn  Gibson  he  exclaimed, 
"We  can  expect  goals  from  Shawn,  I  hope!" 
The  coach  also  commented  that  "we're  looking 
for  goals  from  Allston  Moore  and  some  real 
flair  from  Sean  Davis." 


"IT'S  GOING  TO  BE  A  TOUGH  SEASON 

and  we're  going  to  have  to  work  to  make  any- 
thing happen,"  said  Coach  White.  I  asked  him 
to  explain  how  they  intend  to  play  the  game. 
"I  hope  that  they  will  play  in  an  intimidating 
way.  I  think  it  is  quite  necessary  for  us  to  play 
very  tough  and  I  want  them  to  move  the  ball 
quickly  into  the  attack,"  said  the  coach.  White 
added,  "We're  not  going  to  beat  teams  on  our 
own  natural  skill  at  this  point.  I  hope  that  we 
acquire  a  great  deal  more  technical  ability. 
We  will  have  to  beat  them  by  being  more  fit 
and  working  harder." 

The  prospect  of  a  winning  season  may  not  be 
as  bleak  as  Coach  White  implies,  however.  The 
element  of  team  spirit  must  be  accounted  for. 
Returner  Shawn  Gibson  speaks  for  the  whole 
team:  "this  team  is  going  to  be  much  better 
this  year." 

On  Tuesday,  September  9,  the  Tigers  won 
their  season  home  opener  by  defeating  Bryan 
College  3-2.  Sewanee  was  able  to  score  early— 
a  feat  not  accomplished  well  last  season— with 
the  talented  boots  of  Sean  Gibson!  CONGRA- 
TULATIONS MEN! 


Virginia  Brown  and  Elizabeth  Klots  forge  ahead. 


A  Promising  Season  for  Cross  Country 


JY  ELIZABETH  KLOTS 


THE  SEWANEE  WOMEN'S  CROSS  COUNTRY 
TEAM  is  looking  forward  to  another  successful  sea- 
son. More  women  than  ever  have  committed  mem- 
selves  to  running  many  miles  and  sacrificing  Satur- 
day morning  sleep.  Coach  Cliff  Afton  considers  his  team 
the  most  talented  one  from  top  to  bottom  that  he  has 
ever  coached.  Senior  Virginia  Brown  heartily  agrees. 
She  remarked,  "This  is  potentially  the  best  team  I've 
ever  been  on  here  at  Sewanee." 

All-Conference  runners  Brown,  Elizabeth  Hots, 
and  Missy  Parmley  are  returning.  Klots  and  Brown 
also  earned  AU-South-Southeastem  Region  honors 
as  a  result  of  their  tenth  and  eleventh  place  finishes 
in  last  year's  regional  meet.  These  three  veterans  will 
provide  leadership  and  experience,  filling  for  Sew- 
anee graduate  Kai  IVfcCrossen.  A  solid  group  of  new- 
comers -  led  by  freshmen  Joely  Pomprowitz,  Wendy 


Morrison,  Suzy  Cahill,  and  senior  Corinne  Lake  -  is 
an  early-season  indication  of  success.  Other  newcomers 
include  freshmen  Valerie  Tatver,  Rebekah  McClatehev, 
and  Clair  Talmadge.  Two  Sewanee  swimmers,  Laura 
Belknap  and  Lisa  Wooddy,  also  promise  to  be  strong 
team  members. 

AFTON  CITES  SEVERAL  TEAM  GOALS.  like 
all  coaches,  his  main  concern  is  to  train  his  runners 
so  that  they  can  reach  their  potential  without  being 
injured.  The  team's  most  immediate  goal  is  to  repeat 
last  vear's  Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
title.  As  an  overall  goal,  the  team  hopes  to  improve 
upon  last  year's  fifth  place  finish  in  the  ten-state  re- 
gion. 

The  next  home  meet  on  September  19th  promises 
to  be  an  exciting  one.  Visiting  teams  include  Fisk, 
Vanderbilt,  Belmont,  Bryan,  UTC,  MTSU,  Kennesaw, 
Oglethorpe,  and  several  Alabama  schools.  The  women's 


race  will  start  at  4  p.m.,  followed  by  the  men's  com- 
petition at  4:45  p.m. 

THE  SEWANEE  MEN'S  Cross-country  team 
will  open  its  season  September  19,  hosting  the 
second  annual  Sewanee  Invitational.  The  four 
returning  runners— seniors  Robert  Black  and  Joe 
Wiegand,  and  sophomores  Jordan  Savage  and 
Kaare  Risung— will  be  counted  on  to  lend  the 
young  squad,  which  is  rounded  out  by  six  fresh- 
men, including  highly  touted  Mick  Carson. 

First^year  coach  Bill  Huyck,  hesitant  to  pick 
a  C.A.C.  favorite,  concedes  that  Rhodes  and 
Rose-Hulman  look  the  strongest  on  paper.  "We 
won't  be  too  concerned  with  scoring  well  early," 
said  Coach  Huyck,  "but  rather  with  trying  to  get 
in  shape  and  get  ready  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  and  with  a  new  system  of  training  and 
competition. 
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'Dogs  Defeat 
Tigers  35-15 


BYCHIPBOARDMAN 


SEWANEE  OFFENSIVE  wizard  Dewey  War- 
ren often  says  "  we  can  always  air  it  out.  "  And 
once  the  Tigers  began  to  do  what  they  do  best- 
pass— Saturday's  game  against  Samford  Univer- 
sity's Bulldogs  in  Birmingham  lost  its  one-sided 
flavor.  But  despite  a  second  half  rally  led  by 
senior  quarterback  Bobby  Morales,  the  Tigers, 
who  trailed  14-2  at  the  half,  fell  to  the  Bulldogs 
35-15. 

The  Tigers  dug  themselves  into  a  hole  by 
coughing  up  five  fumbles  in  the  first  half  setting 
up  Samford's  early  scores.  Usually  teams  that 
live  by  the  pass  die  by  it  too,  but  Sewanee  died 
by  the  option.  A  succession  of  inmressive  early 
Sewanee  drives  ended  with  fumbles  on  or  after 
the  pitch  as  the  aggressive  Bulldog  defenders 
went  straight  for  the  ball  on  their  tackles,  pop- 
ping it  loose.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Tigers  ran  no 
options  in  the  second  half. 

While  Sewanee's  offense  repeatedly  roared 
downfield  only  to  sputter  and  stall  short  of  the 
goal  line,  the  defense  struggled  to  contain  Sam- 
ford's  formidable  running  attack,  led  by  speedy 
junior  quarterback  Scotty  King,  who  raced  for 
three  touchdowns  and  151  yards.  Junior  run- 
nine  back  Jeff  Price,  an  explosive  five  feet-eight 
and  195  pounds,  bulled  for  122  more  yards  on 
18  carries,  and  scored  on  a  three-yard  pass  in  the 
third  quarter.  The  Tiger  defense  looked  a  bit 
rugged  as  Samford  marched  steadily  to  their  first 
touchdown;  and  at  times  they  proved  vulnerable 
to  big  rushing  plays  including  a  34-yard  quarter- 
back keeper  for  Samford's  only  fourth-quarter 
touchdown,  a  play  that  fooled  everyone  in  the 
stadium.  But,  despite  having  little  rest,  especial- 
ly in  the  first  half,  the  defense  rose  several  times 
to  stop  the  Bulldogs,  giving  the  offense  a  num- 
ber of  chances  to  make  a  comeback  bid. 


FOR  A  WHILE  it  appeared  that  the  Tigers 
might  make  it.  Morales,  who  replaced  starter 
Phil  Savage  at  quarterback  a  few  minutes  into 
the  third  quarter,  played  with  cool  efficiency 
under  pressure.  He  showed  remarkable  poise, 
side-stepping  rushing  linemen  as  he  patiently 
waited  for  his  receivers  to  clear,  then  rifling  his 
passes  home  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  He  fin- 
ished with  24  completions  in  36  attempts  for 
349  yards  and  two  touchdowns. 


The  Sewanee  Tigers  at  play  during  a  recent  scrimmage. 


Sewanee's  only  points  before  halftime  were 
earned  on  defense.  On  a  Samford  punt  attempt, 
sophomore  linebacker  Robert  Black  buried  Sam- 
ford's blocking  back,  allowing  Jonathan-  Har- 
tiens  to  slip  by  untouched  and  block  the  punt 
out  of  the  end  zone  for  a  safety. 

In  the  third  quarter,  Morales  hit  senior  split 
end  Mark  Kent  deep  over  the  middle,  and  Kent 
shook  loose  from  two  defenders  to  score  Sewa- 
nee's first  touchdown.  Senior  tight  end  Steve 
Sullins,  who  made  several  tricky  catches  among 
his  10  for  132  yards,  added  another  touchdown 
in  the  fourth  on  a  12-yard  toss  from  Morales. 
Senior  flanker  Todd  Wilmore,  who  sparkled  all 
afternoon  and  was  Sewanee's  offensive  bright 
spot  in  the  first  half,  snagged  11  passes  for  179 
yards,  and  Kent  squeezed  10  for  131. 

THE  GAME  was  marked  by  several  hotly  dis- 
puted calls  by  the  officials,  including  a  face 
mask  call  against  Morales  as  he  threw  a  pass  that 
particularly  astonished  the  Tiger  coaches.  But 
none  of  the  coaches  were  blaming  the  officials 
for  the  loss.  And,  considering  that  Sewanee  had 
28  first  downs  to  Samford's  19,  and  531  yards 
total  offense  to  the  Bulldogs'  403,  few  would 
credit  Samford  with  really  whipping  the  Tigers 
either.  The  most  widely  voiced  opinion  among 
the  coaches,  players,  and  fans  was  that  Sewanee 
simply  gave  this  one  away. 


Smashing  Season  in  Store 


BY  CABE  SPEARY 


THIS  SEASON'S  Sewanee  volleyball  Lady 
Tigers  are  looking  toward  a  banner  year  with 
some  high-flying  veterans  and  solid  freshman 
support.  Among  the  experienced  players  is  Liz 
Epps,  a  spiker  with  incredible  jumping  ability 
and  the  talent  to  stuff-block  an  opponent's  spike 
right  back  into  her  face.  Intensity  is  the  name 
of  her  game.  She  teams  with  Marian  McPherson, 
Johanna  Oliver,  and  Amy  Amonette,  who  suf- 
fered a  rotator  cuff  '.  ljury  to  her  spiking  arm  last 
year.  The  job  of  feeding  the  sets  to  these  ladies 
falls  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  senior  Chris- 
tina McKnight  and  surprising  freshman  Elizabeth 
Rossi. 


The  Tigers  use  a  6-2  formation ,  bringing  a 
setter  off  the  back  row.  According  to  Coach 
Ladd,  this  year's  team  has  continuity  and  is  well- 
rounded.  "Having  so  many  girls  come  out  for 
volleyball  allowed  us  to  scrimmage  more,  giving 
us  game-situation  practice,"  he  commented. 
The  Tigers  hope  to  make  up  for  their  poor  pass- 
ing with  some  outstanding  tip-blocking.  Their 
superior  serving  abilities  should  immediately 
put  their  opponents  on  the  hard  defense.  The 
Tigers  are  playing  in  the  Tennessee  Temple  tour- 
nament September  12-14  in  Chattanooga,  and 
their  next  home  game  is  against  Trevecca  on 
September  30. 


Intramurals 
Underway 


IT'S  THAT  TIME  of  the  year— the  leaves  are 
ready  to  fall  and  the  intramural  pigskin  is  flying 
again.  I.M.  football  is  now  in  its  second  week. 
Eleven  teams  are  competing  in  a  nine  game  sea- 
son to  be  followed  by  the  championship  play- 
offs in  mid-October. 

Coach  Todd  White,  director  of  intramurals, 
plans  to  follow  the  football  season  with  a  cross- 
country meet.  Volleyball  will  get  started  in  the 
middle  of  October  and  will  last  until  the  first  or 
second  week  of  November.  A  wrestling  tourna- 
ment and  a  swim  meet  will  be  held  sometime 
during  the  fall  semester. 

Remember,  I.M.'s  are  open  to  everyone 
(not  just  fraternities,  etc.)  and  Coach  White 
encourages  anyone  who  is  interested  to  get 
involved.  Anyone  confused  as  to  which  team 
organization  to  play  for  but  who  wants  to 
participate  should  contact  Coach  White  and 
he'll  get  you  suited  up. 


Tennis... 


Players  from  both  the  men's  and  women's  tennis 
teams  looked  sharp  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Asheville  Fall  Classic,  held  Aug.  29  through  Sept.  1 
in  Asheville,  N-C.  Defending  GAG  champion  Pat 
Guerry  advanced  to  the  finals  in  singles  before  losing 
to  Don  Morris,  a  professional.  Guerry  and  partner 
Kenneth  Alexander  also  reached  the  doubles  final. 

Junior  Peggy  Hodgkins  lost  a  tou$i  semi-final  match 
to  Kim  Lash  of  Georgia  Tech.  Hodgkins  and  Susie 
Stelle  reached  the  finals  in  doubles,  losing  to  UNCA's 
too  duo  of  Shannon  Burns  and  Leslie  Knoble,  who  had 
eliminated  Sewanee's  Julia  Ward  and  Katie  Morrissey  in 
the  semis. 

Guerry,  a  soohomore  from  Chattanooga,  and  juniors 
Alexander  ind  Boyd  Douglas  are  the  returning  starters 
for  the  men's  team.  Juniors  Hodgkins,  Ward,  and 
Kathryn  Heinsma,  and  sophomore  Beth  Day  return 
for  the  women's  team.  Both  teams  will  compete  here 
Sept  19  through  21  in  the  Sewanee  Tournament 
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QUITTING.  IT  COULD  BE 
THE  TEST  OF  YOUR  LIFE. 


Laura  Spiers  and  Cindy  Tate  check  out  freshman  guys. 
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Prunty  Visits  Sewanee 


Visiting  Professor  of  English  Wyatt  Prunty 


BY  DICKIE  KEGLEY 


THIS  YEAR'S  Brown  Foundation  Fellow 
is  Dr.  Wyatt  Pruntv,  who  is  currently  teaching  a 
creative  writing  class  at  Sewanee.  Dr.  Prunty,  a 
1969  graduate  of  Sewanee,  did  graduate  work  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Louisiana  State 
University.  Among  his  recent  published  works 
are  Times  Between,  published  in  1986  by  Johns 
Hopkins.  He  has  also  published  poems  and  arti- 
cles in  The  New  Yorker,  The  New  Republic,  The 
Sewanee  Review,  and  numerous  other  ioumals. 

IN  HIS  CREATIVE  WRITING  CLASS  Dr. 
Prunty  emphasizes  that  students  should  learn 
the  tradition  of  metered  verse  before  thev  at- 
tempt writing  poetrv.  In  contemporary  poetry 
many  people  start  out  writing  free  verse  without 
knowing  the  fundamentals  of  metered  verse. 
The  fallacy  here  is  that  the  free  verse  poets  who 
rebelled  against  metered  verse  earlier  in  this 
country  were  consciouslv  rebelling  against  some- 
thing they  knew  about,  while  many  people  who 
write  in  free  verse  todav  have  no  formed  know- 
ledge   about    what  thev   are   rebelling   against. 


Thus  Dr.  Prunty  has  his  students  study  the  struc- 
ture of  Doems,  ranging  from  the  16th  century 
noet  Thomas  Wyatt  to  contemporary  verse. 
Each  student's  poems  are  critiqued  by  Dr.  Prun- 
ty as  well  as  bv  classmates. 

DR.  PRUNTY  SAYS  that  he  is  delighted 
with  the  greater  per  capita  interest  in  the  arts  a- 
motif  students  here  than  at  other  schools.  He 
has  taught  at  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Louisiana  State  Universitv,  and  is  now  on  leave 
from  Virginia  Tech.  He  savs  it  is  a  pleasure  tea- 
ching small  classes  here,  something  which  even 
Washington  and  Lee,  as  a  school  of  relative  size 
to  Sewanee,  cannot  claim. 

In  addition  to  having  published  many  works, 
Dr.  Prunty  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Poetrv  Divi- 
sion for  the  Modern  Language  Association.  He 
also  teaches  at  the  Breadloaf  Writer's  Conference 
held  every  summer  in  Vermont.  He,  his  wife 
Barbara,  and  children  Ian  and  Heather  are  resid- 
ing in  the  Puckette  house  while  Dr.  Puckette  is 
on  sabbatical  this  summer. 


Record  Review© 

BY  RON  CHERRY 

I  HAVE  A  PROBLEM  with  critics  of  records, 
I  have  always  had  a  problem  with  them,  and  I 
probablv  alwavs  will.  This  problem  is  that  so 
many  reviewers  do  everything  but  review  al- 
bums. 

There  are  those  who  put  all  their  emphasis  on 
their  own  writing  style,  looking  for  that  cute, 
catchy,  semi-euphonic  phrase  or  that  ambiguous- 
yet-descriptive  word  to  ornament  their  assess- 
ment of  the  arts.  All  too  often  I  have  found  my- 
self (and  I  know  others  have  too)  bogged  down 
in  a  mire  of  suDerfluous  words  while  wondering 
what  exactlv  the  album  sounds  like. 

Then  there  are  the  kind  of  critics  who  can 
reel  off  a  performer's  history  from  his  most  ob- 
scure gigs  in  some  bar  in  God-Only-Knows- 
Where,  U.S.A.  History  is  important  and  should 
be  considered  when  critiquing  an  album,  but  a 
relatively  small  dosage  should  suffice. 

THE  KIND  OF  REVIEWERS  with  whom  I 


become  most  irritated  are  those  who  fail  to  say 
whether  an  album  is  "good"  or  "bad."  Of 
course,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  easy  to  say  some- 
thing is  distinctly  "this"  or  "that;"  I  know  from 
experience  that  this  task  can  become  quite  dif- 
ficult, especially  with  the  many  high  Doints  as 
well  as  shortcomings  found  on  a  single  LP. 
However,  the  review  can  lose  all  meaning  if  no 
real  Dreference  is  given. 

I  suDpose  the  problems  bo'l  down  to  the  fact 
that  too  many  record  reviewers  take  themselves 
and  their  trade  too  seriously.  After  all,  this  is 
just  one  person's  opinion.  I  believe  that  I  am 
qualified  to  make  this  argument  simply  because 
1  am  a  record  reviewer  (of  sorts).  I  did  it  for 
part  of  last  year  and  will  continue  to  do  so  this 
year  for  the  Purple. 

I  suppose  I  could  have  gone  ahead  and  re- 
viewed a  record  or  two,  but  this  little  expose'  is 
something  I  should  have  done  a  long  time  ago. 
So  beginning  with  the  next  issue  of  the  Purple, 
I  will  once  again  be  praising  or  denouncing  some 
of  the  latest  sounds  in  rock,  jazz,  and  country 
vinyl.  You  mav  or  may  not  agree  with  me. ..I 
don't  care;  that's  my  opinion. 


CjnemaOui|d 

BY  CYLE  BRUEGGEMAN 

THURSDAY  NIGHT  AT  THE  FREE  MOVIE 

culminates  in  comedy  the  last  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember. Pairing  the  short  film  "Cops"  with  the 
feature  film  Colleee  results  in  a  Buster  Keaton 
extravaganza  guaranteed  to  sate  any  silent  film 
fan.  Keaton,  a  vaudeville-trained  actor,  is  noted 
for  his  deadpan  expression  and  infrequent 
smiling  on  film.  Keaton's  mastery  of  deadpan 
led  James  Agee  to  describe  him  as  "the  most 
deeply  'silent'  of  the  silent  comedians."  The 
elite  following  which  Buster  Keaton's  films 
enjoy  may  be  attributed  to  this  superlative  si- 
lence. Agee's  assessment  of  Keaton's  popu- 
larity, found  in  an  essay  entitled  "Comedy's 
Greatest  Era",  concludes, 

"Perhaps  because  'dry'  comedy  is  so  much 
more  rare  and  odd  than  'dry'  wit,  there 
are  people  who  never  much  cared  for 
Keaton.  Those  who  do  cannot  care 
mildly." 

"COPS"  (1922)  NARRATES  Keaton's  bun- 
gled efforts  at  success  in  business,  a  qualification 
required  bv  the  girl  of  his  dreams.  1927's  Col- 
lege tells  the  story  of  a  high  school  nerd  who 
goes  to  college  and  takes  up  sports  in  order  to 
imDress  his  girl.  While  College  is  not  considered 
Keaton's  best  film,  it  does  contain  many  mem- 
orable scenes  including  the  now-classic  track 
sequence.  A  bonus  added  to  these  silent  films 
is  the  live  piano  accompaniment  provided  by 
Waving  "Fingers"  McCrady.  "Cops"  and  Col- 
lege can  be  seen  in  Thompson  Union  on  Thurs- 
day, September  18  at  7:30  p.m. 


THE  LAVENDER  HILL  MOB  (England, 
1951)  stars  Sir  Alec  Guinness  in  what  Theatre 
Arts  describe  as  "an  unpretentious  tale  of  a 
put-upon  bank  clerk  who  robs  the  Bank  of 
England  of  a  fortune  in  gold  bullion  and  takes 
himself  off  to  South  America  to  squander  it 
all  on  riotous  living."  This  film  is  a  satire  of 
the  inherently  English  tradition  manifest  in 
Brit  from  Swift  to  Python.  Screenwriter  T.E.B. 
Clark's  script  received  1952's  Academy  Award 
for  Best  Story  and  Screenplay,  and  the  incom- 
parable Guinness  earned  a  Best  Actor  nomi- 
nation for  his  performance  as  the  mild-man- 
nered clerk-turned-heist  mastermind. 
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THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 


For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Honor  System  has 
been  one  of  Sewanee's  most  cherished  ad  most  character- 
istic instututions.  The  Honor  Code  is  an  attempt  to  for- 
mulate that  System.  But  no  code  can  adequately  define 
honor.  Honor  is  an  ideal  and  an  obligation;  it  subsists  in 
the  human  spirit,  and  it  lives  in  the  relations  between  hu- 
man beings.  One  can  know  honor  without  defining  it. 
THE  HONOR  CODE 

Resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  student 
body  from  time  to  time  to  further  an  understanding  of 
the  Honor  System  include  the  following: 

First,  that  an  adequate  conception  of  Honor  demands 
that  an  honorable  person  shall  not  lie  or  cheat  or  steal. 

Second,  that  membership  in  the  student  body  carries 
with  it  a  peculiar  responsibility  for  the  punctilious  obser- 
vance of  those  standards  of  conduct  which  govern  an 
honorable  person  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Third,  that,  since  the  integrity  of  the  degrees  granted 
by  the  University  must  depend  in  large  degree  upon  the 
Honor  Code,  all  students  in  every  class  must  regard  them- 
selves as  particularly  bound  by  their  honor  not  to  cheat  in 
any  form,  and  as  likewise  bound  in  honor  not  to  fail  to 
report  any  cheating  that  comes  to  their  knowledge. 

Fourth,  that  plagiarism  is  a  form  of  cheating  because 
the  plagiarist  copies  or  imitates  the  language  and  thoughts 
of  others  and  passes  the  result  off  as  an  original  work. 
Plagiarism  includes  the  failure  to  identify  a  direct  quota- 
tion marks  or  in  some  other  appropriate  way,  para- 
phrasing the  work  of  another  without  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  source,  or  using  the  ideas  of  another,  even  though 
expressed  in  different  words,  without  giving  proper  credit. 

Fifth,  because  the  preservation  of  equal  access  to 
scholarly  materials  is  essential  in  any  academic  commu- 
nity, it  is  a  violation  of  the  Honor  Code  to  fail  to  check 
out  a  book  taken  from  the  library,  or  to  remove  from  the 
building  without  proper  authorization  noncirculating 
materials  such  as  reference  books,  periodicals,  or  reserved 
books. 

THE  PLEDGE 

Upon  entrance  to  the  University  every  student  agrees 
to  abide  by  this  Honor  System  and  will  be  asked  to  sign  a 
form  signifying  acceptance  of  this  Honor  Code.  Each 
examination,  quiz,  or  other  paper  which  is  to  be  graded 
will  carry  the  written  pledge:  "I  hereby  certify  that  I 
have  neither  given  nor  received  unauthorized  aid  on  this 
paper.  (Signature.)"  The  abbreviation  "Pledged"  followed 
by  the  student's  signature  has  the  same  meaning  and  may 
be  acceptable  on  papers  other  than  final  examinations. 


AFM  or  Pub? 


Prof.  Toll  Named 
Managing  Editor 

Dr.  Ronald  B.  Toll,  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  the  University  of  the  South,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  'American 
Malacological  Bulletin.'  The  'Bulletin'  is  the 
official  journal  publication  of  the  American 
Malacological  Union,  a  pofessional  organization 
of  malacologists.  Malacology  is  the  branch  of 
zoology  that  concerns  the  study  of  mcllusks 
(clams,  snails,  squids,  and  octopi). 

Dr.  Toll  was  selected  managing  editor  at  the 
52nd  annual  meeting  of  the  organization  held 
this  past  July  in  Monterey,  California.  During 
the  meeting,  he  also  presented  a  paper  on  his 
ongoing  studies  of  octopus  biology  as  part  of 
an  international  symposium  on  squid  and 
octopus  biology. 

The  'American  Malacological  Bulletin'  is 
published  biannually  and  has  a  circulation 
of  over  one  thousand  individual  and  institutional 
subscribers  world-wide. 


BY  CORINNE  LAKE 


SUPERFICIALLY  IT'S  STILL  THE  SAME. 

Framed  tasteful  posters  and  scraggly  plants, 
same  configuration  of  tables  and  booths,  but  its 
character  has  changed.  No  longer  is  the  Pub  that 
ruthless  siren  bent  on  luring  you  from  weeknight 
duties.  What  exactly  is  going  on? 

The  most  recent  installment  to  the  Pub's 
identity  crisis  is  its  new  proprietors,  American 
Food  Management,  better  know  as  "the  Gailor 
People."  A.F.M.  signed  the  Pub  contract  be- 
ginning this  past  summer  after  its  former  owner/ 
manager,  Richard  Riddell,  did  not  renew  his 
lease  with  the  University.  As  new  A.F.M. 
Pub  manager  Miles  McCrickard  tells  it,  Richard 
lost  faith  in  the  Pub's  profit  potential  after  the 
compound  blow  from  the  new  drinking  age  law 
and  from  the  University  ordinance  forbidding 
pitchers  and  drinking  games.  A.F.M.  is 
confident,  though,  even  under  the  conscientious 
maintenance  of  these  restrictions.  Clint,  a 
long-time  Pub  employee,  will  be  carding  most 
weeknights  and  on"big  nights."  Ruth,  another 
familiar  Sewanee  face,  will  patrol  the  tables 
keeping  violations  in  check.  By  policy,  Ruth 
can  report  violators'  names  to  the  manager 
who  in  turn  sends  them  to  Dean  Cushman  for 
punitive  measures.  Legal  drinkers,  making 
up  only  10%  of  the  student  body,  may  purchase 
beer  in  singles  or  sixes"to  go." 

FOR  THOSE  NOT  FOND  of  singular  beers, 
A.F.M.  plans  to  fill  the  gap  with  an  'upgraded' 
menu  and  special  weekly  entertainment.  The 
new  menu  offers,  aside  form  the  coveted 
Granger  and  Rocky  burger,  a  variety  of 
cosmopolitan  additions:  An  Italian  pita,  some- 
thing called  a  Welsh  Rarebit  (a  sort  of  Egg  Mc- 
(Muffin),  and  croissants  filled  with  ham  or  fruit 
(jelly.  Pizzas  are  still  being  negotiatied,  but  real 
orange  and  fruit  juices  have  arrived.  For  those 
of  you  mumbling  "still  Gailor"  in  skepticism, 
you  can  take  the  advice  of  a  self-proclaimed  pub 
regular,  Chip  Byers,  "It's  now  worth  coming  to 
the  Pub  just  to  eat,  if  not  to  drink."  Other  ear- 
nest allurements  include  scheduled  comedians, 
local  bands,  big  screen  TV  and  VCR  movies. 
Miles  McCrickard  makes  sure  to  stress  that,  "at 
this  point,  we  are  very  open  to  suggestion." 
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Ashton  Takes  on 
Additional  Role 

"I'M  IN  A  TIME  WARP-I'm  the  B.C.-A.D." 

says  Carrie  Ashton,  as  she  launches  into  her  new 
role  as  Assistant  Director  of  Student  Activities, 
while  retaining  directorship  of  the  Sewanee  Out- 
ing Club.  The  S.O.C.  continues  to  operate  on  all 
welcome-no  experience  necessary  basis  and  serves 
as  an  "umbrella"  covering  the  Bike  Shop,  the 
Equipment  Room,  S.O.C.  reserved  books  in 
DuPont,  and  the  Canoe  team.  Input  for  activi- 
ties and  structure  comes  from  the  S.O.C.  Ad- 
visory' Board,  consisting  of  students  Caty  Hoo- 
ten  (chairman),  John  Brewster,  Ian  Cabell, 
Davis  Jones,  Caron  Josey,  Robert  Libbey,  Ed 
Marshall,  Glenn  Silver,  Cabe  Speary,  Fran  Stan- 
ley, Brad  Stephenson,  and  Dottie  Vellom.  Any 
of  the  people  can  be  contacted  for  information 
or  suggestions. 

"MY  VISION,"  Carrie  continues,  "is  to  have 
within  the  S.O.C.  student  leadership  of  the  boat- 
ing, biking,  and  climbing  programs."  John  Brew- 
ster is  organizing  a  structured  climbing  program: 
Glen  Silver,  a  biking  program;  and  Robert  Libbey. 
a  boating  program.  David  Hughes  continues  as 
manager  of  the  Bike  Shop,  located  at  "the  jail 
door"  in  the  dungeons  of  Lower  Gailor. 

The  next  S.O.C.  trip  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  lc 
with  an  all  day  introduction  to  canoeing  anc 
kayaking.  Watch  posters  for  times  and  sign-up 
information. 
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Some  students  have  lost  trust  in  the  Health 
Officer  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  her 
moral  convictions  into  the  medical  sphere  of 
students'  lives.  One  junior  said  that  she  could 
never  feel  comfortable  going  to  Dr.  Archer  for 
any  problem  she  even  suspected  to  be  sex-rela- 
ted. Dr.  Archer  deeply  regrets  estranging  any 
students  and  asserts  that  she  does  not  judge  stu- 
dents. "I  am  here  to  help,  not  to  judge.  All  my 
records  are  kept  in  strictest  confidence.  Stu- 
dents have  nothing  to  fear  from  me." 

"A  PROTEST  AND  PRAYER"  cites  lax  dor- 
mitory regulations  governing  opposite-sex  visita- 
tion and  the  showing  of  the  annual  "Song  of 
Solomon  Film  Festival"  as  means  by  which  the 
University  allows  and  silently  demonstrates  ap- 
proval of  illicit  sexual  practices  among  students. 
"Other  Christian  colleees  have  dorm  provisions 
forbidding  oDposite  sex  presence  in  bedrooms," 
the  report  states,  but  Dean  of  Women  Mary  Sue 
Cushman  remarked  that  such  rules  are  very  un- 
common even  among  Christian  colleges. 

"The  showing  of  the  pornographic— and  they 
are  pornoeraphic— films  bv  the  Cinema  Guild 
gives  students  a  message  that  what  is  in  them  is 
okay  to  do.  By  allowing  them  to  be  shown,  the 
University  is  silently  approving  of  their  con- 
tents," Archer  said. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  the  films,  Cinema  Guild 
Director  Professor  Scott  Bates  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  May  which  he 
believes  "effectively  settled  the  matter  in  the 
opinion  of  many."  He  asserts  that  the  films  are 
not  pornographic  and  were  made  for  "aesthetic 
and/or  educational  reasons." 

"The  purpose  of  the  festival  is  to  reveal  in  a 
positive  way  the  breadth  and  profundity  of  the 
many  manifestations  of  human  sexuality,  with- 
out catering  to  the  misoeenv,  racism,  and  vio- 
lence so  common  in  other  types  of  films,"  Bates' 
letter  explains.  "The  name  'Song  of  Solomon' 
was  chosen  because  that  Old  Testament  book  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  erotic 
love  poems  in  literature."  No  action  has  been  or 
is  expected  to  be  taken  either  to  adopt  stricter 
dorm  rules  or  ban  the  erotic  films.  (Bates'  letter 
in  its  entiretv  is  on  reserve  at  Dupont  Library 
under  Theatre  102). 

DR.  ARCHER  DISCUSSED  at  least  one  posi- 
tive response  to  "A  Protest  and  Prayer."  Ways 
to  extend  education  of  students  about  sexually- 
transmitted  diseases,  contraceptives,  and  the 
psychological  ramifications  of  sexual  activity  are 
currently  being  explored  by  the  University 
Health  Office,  Counseling  Service,  and  the  Deans 
of  Students.  Literature  and  filmstrips,  alone 
with  dormitory  talks  and  feedback  sessions,  will 
be  part  of  a  new  effort  to  promote  understan- 
ding and  provide  students  with  the  best  possible 
information  on  which  to  base  sexual  decisions. 
Dean  Cushman  believes  that  "Education,  not 
legislation,  is  the  best  policy  for  the  University 
administration  to  adopt." 


Administration 


some  freedom  of  self-determination  in  order  to 
benefit  and  learn  from  the  Sewanee  experience." 

"I  DON'T  BELIEVE  ["A  Protest  and 
Prayer"]  is  an  accurate  report,"  Vice  Chancellor 
Robert  Avres  said.  "It's  dishonest  to  represent 
this  as  the  norm,"  which  Ayres  believes  the 
"flavor"  of  the  report  implies. 

Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  confirmed  that  no 
University  policy  has  in  any  way  changed  as  a 
result  of  "A  Protest  and  Prayer."  The  Univer- 
sity does,  however,  support  the  Health  Officer's 
policy  of  not  prescribing  birth  control  pills  to 
unmarried  students  without  parental  permission, 
which  was  established  well  before  "A  Protest 
and  Prayer"  was  presented. 

The  report  specifically  called  for  an  adminis- 
trative ban  on  future  showings  of  the.  "Song  of 
Solomon  Film  Festival."  No  such  action  has 
been  taken  to  date,  nor  is  there  reason  to  expect 
it  in  the  near  future.  Ayres  commented,  "We 
trust  our  students  and  deal  with  them  as  mature 
individuals.  By  giving  freedom  to  students,  we 
hope  thev  will  respect  (our  standards  of  moral 
behavior] ." 

Letters 
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*The  report's  pleas  for  tougher  rules  regulatine 
opposite-sex  presence  in  dormitory  bedrooms 
were  equally  unsuccessful.  "We  don't  want  to 
deal  with  students  in  a  repressive  manner.'^Ra- 
ther,  as  a  community,  we  should  live  with  "res- 
pect for  each  other,"  Ayres  affirmed.  He  be- 
lieves the  present  dormitory  system  is  adequate, 
the  rules  are  reasonable  and  fair,  and  proctors 
and  matrons  are  well-trained  to  enforce  them. 

The  report  "works  in  reverse,"  according  to 
Ayres.  He  believes  such  an  inaccurate  portrayal 
of  the  University  could  prevent  students  who 
share  the  moral  and  Christian  ideals  of  the  Uni- 
versity—students who  would  strengthen  these 
aspects  of  Sewanee  life— from  attending  here. 

Already  columnist  Elmo  Greene  of  The 
Enterprise  has  published  a  description  of  Sewa- 
nee life  that  was  inspired  by  "A  Protest  and 
Prayer"  (see  The  Enterprise,  Aueust  27,  1986). 
The  Vice-Chancellor  has  responded  to  this  col- 
umn in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Enterprise 
stating  and  affirming  the  University's  purposes 
and  policies  in  the  area  of  student  life. 


Dear  Editor: 

The  library  has  a  strong  interest  in  making 
available  to  all  patrons  the  library  materials 
they  need.  In  an  effort  to  improve  access  to 
books  in  the  stacks,  the  library  has  instituted 
the  following  policies:  1)  the  borrowing  pri- 
viliges  of  patrons  who  have  overdue  library  ma- 
terials will  be  suspended  until  the  overdue  ma- 
terials are  returned;  2)  an  qverdue  fine  will  be 
assessed  at  $1.00  per  book  for  the  first  week 
(or  portion  of  a  week)  and  50  cents  per  week 
(or  portion  of  a  week)  thereafter.  Every  pat- 
ron's cooperation  in  returning  library  materials 
by  the  due  date  will  enable  the  library  better  to 
meet  the  library  needs  of  all. 

The  library  has  an  equally  strong  interest  in 
maintaining  throughout  the  building  (including 
the  lobby  area)  a  quiet  setting  where  patrons 
can  read  and  study  without  being  disturbed  by 
loud  conversations.  I  ask  all  persons  entering 
the  library  to  modulate  or  lower  their  voices  so 
that  those  who  are  reading  and  studying  will 
not  be  disturbed.  Sincerely  yours, 

David  Kearley 
University  Librarian 


BANNED 
BOOKS  WEEK- 

Celebrating  the 

Freedom  to  Read 

September  20-27,  1986 
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Dear  Class  of  1990, 

Welcome.  Yours  is  a  class  of  a  new  decade 
and  like  classes  of  other  decades,  you  will  be- 
come part  of  the  rich  history  and  tradition 
which  make  up  the  University  of  the  South. 

Through  your  experiences  here,  you  will  find 
that  Sewanee  is  a  true  give  and  take.  The  more 
you  give,  the  more  you  will  take  away  with  you. 
Part  of  being  members  of  the  110-year-old  As- 
sociated Alumni  (which  you  will  be  after  your 
freshman  year)  is  understanding  that  you  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  goodwill  and  stewardship  of 
others.  If  it  were  not  for  the  alumni  fund,  en- 
dowment and  other  rifts,  tuition  (excluding 
room  and  board)  would  be  40  percent  higher. 
Thus,  every  student,  regardless  of  whether  he  or 
she  is  on  financial  aid  or  paying  full  tuition  re- 
ceives a  partial  scholarship.  Because  of  your 
generosity  and  concern,  those  who  follow  you 
will  receive  the  same. 

We  alumni  look  forward  to  your  joining  our 
association  and  entreat  you  to  enjoy  your  years 
here  and  be  energetic  in  your  undertakings  at 
the  college. 

Sincerely, 

R.  Lee  Glenn,  C'57 

Alumni  Fund  Chairman 
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Patsy 


Students  Answer  "Prayer" 


Man  on  the  Street 

BY  KYLE  DICE  AND  SUSAN  LANDRETH 

What  was  your  reaction  to  the  "Protest  and 
Prayer"  report  which  called  for  "Christian  scrip- 
tural guidelines"  for  Sewanee  students? 


Randy  Horn:  I  don't  doubt  that  there's  sin  on 
the  mountain,  I  just  wish  I  could  find  it. 
Dean  Robinson:  I  agree  with  everything  they 
say  but  I  disagree  with  everything  they  say. 
Cyle  Brueggeman:  It  is  ridiculous  that  it  has 
been  taken  seriously  in  an  academic  community 
comprised  of  adults. 

Jim  Hampson:     I  think  it's  good  to  see  that 
someone  still  cares  about  morality. 
Kelly  Lambert:  I  thought  it  was  ridiculous. 
Steve  Greenwood:    As  for  morality,  I  think  the 
University  should  stay  out  of  it.  Morals  are  per- 
sonal choice. 

Elizabeth  Boldrick:  Ditto. 
Leslie  Havnes:    It's  a  document  based  on  scanty 
knowledge  of  college  life  and  makes  gross  gener- 
alizations.    I  think  the  community  has  largely 
dismissed  it.    It's  not  worth  all  the  ink  that  has 
been  spilled  over  it. 
Charles  Mather:   Narrowminded. 
Joe  Wiegand:     Its  authors,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, are  ill-informed,  extreme  in  their  views, 
and  best  ignored  in  this  matter.    Sewanee's  stu- 
dents  and   administrators  are  the  finest,  most 
moral,  and  inspiring  people  IVe  ever  met. 
Ellen  McBee:   Libel. 

John  Morrissey:    I  don't  think  they  have  a  right 
to  tell  people  what  they  can  or  cannot  do. 
Shannon  Watson:    I  think  Dr.  Archer  is  up  here 
to  be  a  doctor  and  not  a  counselor  or  priest. 
David  Brown:  Bold. 

Anne  Doyle:  Everybody  has  their  opinions  a- 
bout  morality  in  Sewanee,  and  we  express  them. 
What  makes  Dr.  Archer's  opinions  so  much  more 
important  than  ours? 

B.  W.:  I'm  surprised  that  Dr.  Archer  is  still  here 
in  Sewanee.  I  don't  think  she  parried  much  in 
college. 

James  Stevenson:     It  was  outdated  a  thousand 
years  ago. 
Kaare  Risung:    I  think  it  was  outrageous.  They 


are  affecting  lives  way  outside  their  jurisdiction. 
Taylor  French:  I  don't  think  their  opinion 
makes  a  damn  bit  of  difference.  They  are,  how- 
ever, entitled  to  the  freedom  of  expressing  their 
views.. 

Caroline  Beeland:    I  think  it  was  unfair  of  them 
to  impose  their  morals  upon  the  University. 
Cary  Sinclair:    Do  they  think  that  we're  kids,  or 
what? 


Margaret 


Patsy  Pyle:  I  don't  think  that  anyone  has  the 
right  to  condemn  another  for  his  morals.  As  a 
school  employee,  her  morals  should  not  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  community. 
Margaret  Moore:  I  appreciate  that  the  Health 
Officer  has  her  own  views,  but  I  didn't  feel  that 
it  was  part  of  her  job. 

Dickie   Kegley:      I'm  too  hungover  to  answer 
that. 
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Kenneth  R.W.  Jones:  1930-1986 


DR.   KENNETH   RUDGE  WILSON  JONES, 

56,  Professor  of  French  and  chairman  of  that 
department  at  the  University  of  the  South,  died 
on  June  28  at  Sewanee.  An  especially  popular 
instructor,  his  funeral  attracted  a  large  number 
of  students  and  alumni,  many  of  whom  traveled 
lone  distances  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose  wit 
and  teaching  ability  made  him  a  favorite  at  Se- 
wanee for  over  twenty  years. 

^  native  of  Monroe,  North  Carolina,  Dr. 
Jones  graduated  from  Davidson  College,  and  re- 
vived his  master's  and  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  He  also  studied  as  a 
Fulbright  Scholar  at  the  University  of  Dijon, 
France.  Before  coming  to  Sewanee,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  duties,  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Sewanee  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa, a  member  of  the  Red  Ribbon  Society  and 
the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity.  He  was  also  a 
iber  of  the  8:00  congregation  at  All  Saints' 
Chapel. 

Traditionally,  the  ideal  Sewanee  professor  is 
someone  who  interacts  well  with  students  both 
in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere.  In  many  ways, 
Dr.  Jones  epitomized  that  ideal.  He  knew  a 
great  many  students,  and  enjoyed  inviting  them 
for  meals  and  conversations  at  his  home.  In 
class,  he  was  demanding  and  thorough.  In  the 
words  of  one  former  student,  "I  would  get  up  at 
6:00  to  work  for  that  class.    I  was  miserable  if  I 

sn't  prepared." 

The  funeral  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Herbert  S.  Wentz,  Professor  of  Religion  in  the 
College  and  Marshal  of  the  University  Faculties. 
Dr.  Jones  was  buried  in  the  University  Cemetery. 


Dr.  Jones'  life  and  work,  and  the  many 
friendships  he  cultivated  here,  ensure  that  his 
memory  will  live  on  among  all  those  who  knew 
him.  As  professor  and  friend,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Jones  has  joined  the  ranks  of  that  select  group 
of  Sewanee  professors  who  are  remembered  with 
affection  and  respect  for  decades  to  come. 
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Dean  Seiters  Clarifies  Drug  Policy 


BY  ANNE  SWARTZ 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  much  discussion  lately 
about  alcohol  and  its  use  (or  abuse).  How  the 
Deans  feel  about  illegal  drug  use  is  also  an  inter- 
esting subject.  The  1986-87  Sewanee  Student 
Handbook  gives  a  general  idea  of  their 
sentiment:  "Potential  damage  to  a  professional 
career  is  great."  But  what  happens  to  someone 
caught  with  a  joint  in  his  hand? 

Dean  of  Men  J.  Douglas  Seiters  responded  to 
questions  about  the  illegal  drug  policy.  The 
findings  are  informative  and  reflect  attempts  to 
formulate  an  understanding  about  students' 
activities. 

Seiters  explained  that  alcohol  and  marijuana 
are  treated  similarly  for  the  first  offense.  That's 
where  the  comparison  ends.  Marijuana  (use  or 
possession)  is  considered  a  social  probation 
offense  the  first  time.  The  second  offense  may 
result  in  suspension. 

WHAT  ABOUT  other  drugs?  Seiters  said 
the  campus  rule  was  designed  to  make  a  "dis- 
tinction between  marijuana  and  the  non-alcoh- 
olic drug  Kingdom."  The  disciplinary  action  is 
more  stringent;  the  first  offense  results  in  sus- 
pension (for  LSD,  ecstasy,  cocaine,  crack  etc.). 
He  believes  their  use  is  "not  very  widespread  on 
campus"  and  their  use  is  among  "small  groups 
of  students."  He  emphasized  that  "[The  Deans] 
have  no  tolerance  for  that  on  our  campus." 

Seiters  elaborated  on  the  decision  to  treat 
marijuana  differently  than  other  illegal  drugs. 
He  described  a  "period  of  adjustment"  from 
high  school  (where  use  is  "widespread,"  in 
his  opinion)  to  college.  He  said  he  "certainly 
cherished  a  little  bit  of  ignorance"  about  drugs. 
But  he  was  emphatic  that  "we  don't  want  it 
here." 

He  believes  the  Administration  has  a  "direct 
responsibility  in  the  dorms."  And  starting  this 
year,  to  make  the  "dormitories  a  drug-free 
operation,"  it  will  be  considered  a  "violation  of 
the  school  conduct  code"  and  a  "social  proba- 
tion offense"  to  be  present  in  a  dorm  room 
when  illegal  drugs  are  being  used.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  which  does  not  result  in  social  pro- 
bation is  being  present  when  a  minor  is  consu- 
ming alcohol. 

SEITERS  SAID  it  was  not  a  "frequent  occur- 
rence" to  suspend  students  for  illegal  drugs  at 
Sewanee.  He  believes  the  number  in  the  "last 
ten  years  has  been  in  the  single  digits"  for  su- 
spensions resulting  from  illegal  drug  use. 

And  what  about  drug  use  in  the  bastion  of 
Sewanee  social  life— fraternities?  "Fraternities," 
he  said,  "have  strict  rules  about  drug  use."  A 
fraternity  will  "lose  it's  charter"  if  a  member  is 
caught  on  the  fraternity  grounds  using  illegal 
drugs. 


One  student's  idea  of  the  ingredients  of  Sewanee  social  life  in  1980:  Have  new  drug  rules  affected 
students'  habits  and  attitudes? 

Seiters   feels    drugs    are    being  used   by   an  life  is  not  centered  on  drugs  and  that  students 

"underground    entity."      He    believes    student  are  more  "intelligent  than  to  get  involved  with 

them." 
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Petition  Asks  For  Boycott 


BY  JANICE  WALKER 


IN  THE  WAKE  of  the  publication  of  "A  Pro- 
test and  Prayer"  and  Dr.  Archer's  conviction 
that  helping  women  on  the  campus  obtain  thf 
birth  control  pill  is  morally  wrong,  an  official 
stand  has  been  taken  by  some  University  stu- 
dents. 

On  Friday,  September  19,  College  juniors 
Lawton  Brewster  and  Susan  Suarez  began  cir- 
culating a  petition  around  campus  because  they 
had  been  approached  by  many  parents  and  stu- 
dents who  were  deeply  concerned  with  not  only 
the  health  policy  of  Dr.  Archer,  but  also  her 
actions. 

THE  PETITION  STATES  that  the  students 
who  sign  it  will  pledge  to  refuse  Dr.  Archer's 
treatment.  It  was  written  in  hopes  that  the  Un- 
iversity would  take  some  affirmative  action  ag 
ainst  her  and  "her  sabotage"  of  the  University  ol 
the  South.  Susan  Suarez  said,  "She's  a  Univer 
sity  employee  and  should  support  this  institu 
tion  [in  the  face  of]  the  outside  world;  instead 
she  has  sabotaged  it." 

Ms.  Suarez  and  Ms.  Brewster  talked  to  many 
people  who  "expressed  that  they  weren't  seeing 
her  for  treatment  because  they  could  not  trust 
her"  before  they  decided  to  write  and  circulate 
the  petition. 

"A    LOT  OF  PEOPLE  trusted  her  and  went  to 
her  in  confidentiality.    That  confidentiality  was 


severed  when  they  wound  up  as  statistics  in  "A 
Protest  and  Prayer,"  said  Ms.  Suarez.  Ms.  Brew- 
ster and  Ms.  Suarez  felt  that  the  statistics  were 
unverified  and  unsupported. 

There  has  already  been  tremendous  support 
of  the  petition.  Out  of  approximately  200  peo- 
ple who  have  been  asked  to  sign  it,  about  10 
have  declined.  About  half  of  those  10  refused 
because  they  were  undergoing  constant,  daily- 
treatment  from  the  Health  Official  (ie.  allergy 
shots,  etc.). 

One  woman  who  has  signed  the  petition, 
Robyn  Forshaw,  said,  "  Her  place  up  here  is 
as  a  physician  and  I  feel  she  has  overstepped  her 
boundaries.  She  should  treat  us  medically  and 
stop  there." 

"IT  IS  TIME  that  the  University  take  some 
action  against  Dr.  Archer,"  the  authors  stressed. 
They  hope  that  the  petition  will  precipitate 
more  understanding  among  University  officials 
about  how  many  students  on  campus  feel  about 
this  issue. 

One  female  student  who  signed  the  petition 
said,  "The  University  really  needs  to  listen  to  us 
on  this  issue  and  try  to  understand  how  much 
[we]  feel  Dr.  Archer  is  hurting  this  institution. 
They  need  to  listen  to  us  and  they  need  to  do 
it  now." 

Anyone  wishing  to  sign  the  petition  may 
contact  Lawton  Brewster  or  Susan  Suarez  in 
Benedict  Dormitory. 


Brian  Acker  signs  the  petition  at  the  Sewanee-Millsaps  football  game. 


Ayres  Announces  Poetry  Bequest 


BY  DEAN  ROBINSON 

THE  OPENING  CONVOCATION  was  high- 
lighted by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  announcement 
of  the  Aiken-Taylor  Prize  in  American  Poetry. 
It  represents  the  culmination  of  a  life-long  inter- 
est  in  the  art  of  poetry  by  the  donor.  Dr.  Kamp- 
ton  Potter  Aiken-Taylor.  He  was  a  surgeon  by 
profession,  but  also  a  lover  and  writer  of  poetry. 
His  interest  was  paralleled  and  intensified  by 
his  older  brother,  Conard  Aiken,  a  noted  and 
widely  published  modern  poet.  Dr.  Taylor's 
publications  appeared  in  various  literary  quarter- 
lies especially  in  the  1940's  and  50's.  Many 
were  published  in  the  Kenyon  Review,  and 
three  selections  of  his  poetry  were  published 
in  the  Sewanee  Review:  Spring  1977,  Fall 
.978,  and  Fall  1981. 

The  announcement  of  the  bequest  is  the  end 
result  of  longstanding  communication  between 
Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Sewanee  Review.    Attracted 


by  the  quality  of  its  publications,  in  1950  he 
contacted  the  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review  and 
began  discussion  of  his  plans,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  prize.  The 
editor  is  to  administrate  the  substantial  bequest, 
which  will  fund  an  annual  award  of  a  generous 
amount,  not  yet  determined.  '  George  Core, 
present  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  stressed 
that  the  prize  was  not  a  contest,  but  instead  an 
award  for  an  established  living  poet  who  has 
gained  distinction  by  the  quality  of  published 
works  over  a  long  and  distinguished  career.  He 
also  added  that  the  winner  will  be  chosen  by  a 
committee  of  poets  and  critics.  The  prize  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  writers  being 
published  in  the  Sewanee  Review.  It  is  expected 
that  the  technicalities  involved  with  the 
endowment  will  be  solved  in  time  for  the  first 
prize  to  be  awarded  in  January  of  1987.  It  will 
be  presented  at  the  Opening  Convocation  of  the 


Sewaneeweek 


BY  ELIZABETH  KLOTS 


FRIDAY,  SEPT.  26:  Start  your  weekend  off 
right  at  the  first  home  field  hockey  game  of  the 
year!  Sewanee  vs.  S.I.U.  at  4  p.m.  The  field 
is  right  across  from  the  Old  Dairy. 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  26:  Harare  Kid  II  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  Thompson  Union.  Shows  through 
Oct.  1 . 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  27:  Jack  Krupnick  brings 
the  Ironman  Triathlon  to  Sewanee  for  the  third 
year,  but  scaled  down  to  our  capabilities.  The 
competition  consists  of  a  1-mile  swim,  a  23-mile 
bike  ride,  and  a  4-mile  run.  If  you  want  to  be 
King  or  Queen  of  the  mountain,  contact  Jack 
and  be  at  Lake  Cheston  ready  to  go  at  9  a.m. 
For  those  who  find  one  leg  of  the  race  to  be 
enough,  there's  the  TEAM  competition  on 
SUNDAY  at  9  a.m. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  27:  More  Women's  Field 
Hockey  at  3  p.m.  vs.  High  Point. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  27:  Save  Our  Cumberland 
Mountains  fundraiser,  with  Quick  Cure  live  in 
the  ATO  yard  (weather  permitting).  $2.50  do- 
nation for  Budweiser  and  alternatives.  2:00- 
5:00  p.m. 

SUNDAY,  SEPT.  28:  Be  there  for  the  final  day 
of  a  weekend  of  field  hockey  action.  Sewanee 
vs  Appalachian  State  at  10  a.m. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  30:  Women's  Volley  ball  vs. 
Trevecca  at  6  p.m.  Give  this  powerhouse  of  a 
team  the  support  they  deserve. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  30:  The  opening  feature  of 
the  performing  Arts  Series  is  jazz  musician 
Marion  McPartland,  8  p.m.  at  Guerry  Auditor- 
ium. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  30:  International  Club 
organizational  meeting  at  6:45  p.m.  in  the 
Torian  Room  of  DuPont  Library. 

Shenanigans 
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NOW  SERVING  INCREDIBLE  PIZZA! 

Male  with  homemade  ousts  &  sauce  and  fresh  veggies 

*served  evenings  only,  5:30-10:00  momsat 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL! 

WITH  ANY  LARGE  PIZZA,  YOU  MAY 
TURCHASE  A  PITCHER  OF  BEER  AT 
HAPPY  HOUR  PRICE,  OR  A  PITCHER 
OF  ANY  SOFT  DRINK  FOR  $1.00. 

THURSDA  Y  NIGHT  HAPPY  HOUR! 

University  for  the  Spring  term.  Later  there  will 
be  a  reading  by  the  poet  and  a  critical  lecture  on 
his  work. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  1:  Men's  soccer  vs.Emory 
University  at  4  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  2:  Bronte's  Wuthering 
Heights,  starring  Laurence  Olivier,  is  the  Cinema 
Guild  film~ef  the  week.  Admission  is  free.  7:30 
p.m.  at  Thompson  Union. 

FRIDAY,  OCT.3:  Top  Gun,  starring  Tom 
Cruise  and  Kelly  McGillis,  begins  at  7:30  at 
Thompson  Union.  Shows  through  Oct.  8. 

SATURDAY,  OCT.4:  Keep  our  canoe  team  in 
mind  as  it  tries  for  its  15th  title  in  the  South- 
eastern Intercollegiate  Canoe  Championships 
in  Morganton,  NC. 

SATURDAY,  OCT.4:  The  S.O.C.  invites  every- 
one to  bike  to  the  Jack  Daniels  Distillery  in 
Lynchburg.  The  ride  is  an  easy,  enjoyable  35 
miles.  Once  there,  you'll  have  a  picnic  lunch,  a 
tour,  and  lemonade.  Don't  worry,  a  van  will 
bring  you  and  your  bike  back  up  the  mountain. 
Meet  outside  the  B.C.  at  10  a.m.  Estimated  time 
of  return  is  4  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  4:  If  you're  the  more  sed- 
entary type  who  prefers  to  view  the  action, 
there's  plenty  of  entertainment  here  on  the 
mountain  for  you.  The  Sewanee  Men's  Soccer 
Team  challenges  Oglethorpe  University  at  11 
a.m.  At  1:30  p.m.,  the  Sewanee  Football  Team 
faces  Centre  College.  Be  there! 

WEDNESDAY,  OCT  8:  Nina  Wiener  and 
Dancers  come  to  Guerry  Auditorium  for  the 
second  feature  of  the  Performing  Arts  Series,  8 
p.m. 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  9:  Women's  Volleyball  vs. 
Bryan  College  at  6  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  9:  The  Cinema  Goad 
presents  Say  Amen,  Somebody,  a  documentary 
on  black  American  gospel  music  with  such  greats 
as  Willie  Mae  Ford  Smith,  and  the  Barrett 
Sisters.  7:30  p.m.  at  Thompson  Union.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 
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STARTING  MONDAY  SEPTEMBER  29th 

-Shenanigan's 
DELIVERS/ 


order  from,  en+ire 
menu! 

will  deliver  between  6:00pm  and  10:00pm 
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D  JEFF  SUMEREL,  a  professional  actor,  co- 
median, and  playwright,  will  join  several  uni- 
versity theatre  majors  in  an  evening  of  comedy 
at  the  Pub  on  Saturday,  September  27,  at  8  p.m. 
Sumerel  has  appeared  on  Saturday  Night 
Live  and  regularly  performs  his  stand-up 
comedy  at  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
His  week  long  residence  has  included  a  work- 
shop on  developing  original  material  for  per- 
formance. The  Saturday  performance  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 

□  PURPLE  MASQUE  will  hold  auditions  for 
a  series  of  one-act  plays  to  be  performed  in  late 
October  and  early  November.  Auditions  will 
be  Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  29  and  30 
at  7  p.m.  in  Guerry  Auditorium.  Auditions 
are  open  to  all  members  of  the  community. 

D  JAZZ  PIANIST  Marion  McPartland  will  open 
the  1986-87  Sewanee  Performing  Arts  Series 
September  30,  at  8  p.m.  in  Guerry  Auditorium. 
Ms.  McPartland  will  bring  her  personal  style  of 
jazz  to  the  stage  and  be  joined  by  bass  accom- 
paniment to  form  the  Marion  McPartland  Duo. 
In  October  of  1986,  her  Peadbody-Award-win- 
ning  radio  show,  "Marion  McPartland  Piano 
Jazz,"  will  begin  its  eighth  season  for  National 
Public  Radio.  This  renowned  jazz  pianist's 
catalogue  now  numbers  fourteen  albums  on 
such  labels  as  Capitol,  her  own  Halcyon  label, 
RCA  Victor,  Savoy,  Concord  Jazz  and  others. 


n  SHE  IS  ALSO  a  writer  of  music  and  has  had 
her  songs  recorded  by  Peggy  Lee,  Tony  Bennet, 
Sarah  Vaughn,  Gary  Burton,  Ray  Anthony,  plus 
numerous  others.  Her  song,  "Ambiance," 
nominated  for  a  Grammy,  was  recorded  by  the 
Thad  Jones-Mel  Lewis  Orchestra.  She  has  also 
published  record  reviews  and  articles  for  a 
number  of  periodicals,  including  The  New 
York  Times  and  Esquire  and  is  engaged 
in  a  long-term  project,  a  book  about  women 
in  jazz.  Despite  her  busy  schedule,  she  still 
finds  time  to  perform  with  pops  orchestras 
around  the  country  and  makes  guest  appear- 
ances on  many  television  programs.  Sewanee 
students  will  be  admitted  free  with  student 
identification  cards. 


□  A  RUNOFF  ELECTION  was  necessary  to 
elect  junior  John  Thomas  as  Student  Trustee. 
His  opponents  were  Susan  Landreth  and  Re- 
nia  Rush.  John  Eyster  was  elected  on  Thurs- 
day the  18th  as  senior  representative  to  the 
Discipline  Committee.  Virginia  Brown  was 
elected  senior  representative  to  the  Honor 
Council. 

Sophomore  John  Swallow  won  a  seat  on 
the  Student  Assembly  by  acclamation.  Two 
more  sophomore,  three  junior,  and  three  se- 
nior representatives  are  in  the  process  of  being 
selected  by  the  Order  of  Gownsmen.  The 
Freshmen  class  also  elected  Student  Assembly 
representatives.  Winners  were  Jennie  Mac- 
Gregor,  Lane  Williams,  and  Michael  Purvis, 
who  won  in  a  runoff  election.  Dormitory 
representatives  were  also  elected  to  the  Stu- 
dent Assembly  on  Thursday. 

President  of  the  O.G.  Clay  Bailey  reported 
that  409  students  voted  in  the  initial  Student 
Trustee  election,  and  352  voted  in  the  runoff. 
134  seniors  voted  in  their  elections,  and  95 
freshmen  voted  for  their  representatives. 


S.A.  Charters  Photography  Club 


BY  TAYLOR  FRENCH 


A  NEW  CLUB  was  granted  a  charter  last 
spring  by  the  Student  Assembly.  It  is  called, 
quite  simply,  The  Photography  Club.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Doug  Brown,  Stephen  Alva- 
rez, Taylor  French,  Susan  Lyle,  and  Ed  Carlos 
(serving  as  faculty  advisor)  began  the  club  as  an 
extension  of  classroom  work  to  provide  a  medi- 
um for  and  to  develop  the  skills  of  artistic  ex- 
pression through  photography  for  interested  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

Last  spring  the  club  held  its  first  exhibit  in 
DuPont  Library,  and  another  exhibit  is  planned 
for  this  semester  beginning  November  14.  Other 
club-sponsored  activities  which  have  been 
planned  include  bringing  a  guest  photographer 
to  give  a  lecture,  holding  several  workshops,  con- 
tributing to  other  organizations  such  as  the  Cap 
and  Gown,  and  possibly  taking  a  field  trip  (Mar- 
di  Gras?).  Randy  Horn,  the  manager  of  WUTS- 
FM,  is  considering  turning  the  reception  room  at 
the  station  into  a  temporary  art  gallery  for  pho- 
tography. The  club  will  eventually  publish  a 
book  containing  examples  of  each  member's 
work. 

THE    PHOTOGRAPHY   CLUB   is   off   to   a 

great  start  and  looks  promising  as  the  number  of 
members  continues  to  increase.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  club  or  would  like  to  become  a 
member,  contact  one  of  the  committee  members 
for  information. 


Professor  Ed  Carlos,  faculty  advisor  to  the 
new  Photography  Club 
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Let  Them  Drink  Beer 


When  I  Grow  Up 


Greeks  Bear 
Mixed  Gifts 

ANOTHER  FRATERNITY  SHAKE  DAY 

has  just  passed,  marking  for  the  new  pledges  the 
making  of  many  immediate  acquaintances  and 
eventually  a  few  real  friends.  For  the  fraternity 
actives,  Shake  Day  meant  the  end  of  the  least 
liked  time  of  fraternity  membership,  the  "sans 
pledge  period"  from  early  spring  through  Sep- 
tember. For  still  other  students,  Shake  Day 
means  absolutely  nothing,  or,  perhaps,  provides 
a  good  excuse  to  leave  Sewanee  for  the  week- 
end. But  no  matter  how  much  a  student  is  in- 
volved with  fraternities,  their  annual  regenera- 
tion directly  affects  almost  every  students'  ex- 
perience at  Sewanee. 

Like  it  or  not,  fraternity  houses  hold  a  virtual 
monopoly  as  centers  for  students'  social  activi- 
ties. Sewanee  doesn't  have  any  bars,  so  fraterni- 
ties play  a  larger  role  as  all-purpose  night  spots. 
Especially  in  recent  years,  with  a  pitcherless  pub 
and  the  death  sentence  for  public  display,  frater- 
nities have  become  the  only  sanctuaries  where 
students  don't  have  to  worry  about  being  has- 
sled for  drinking  a  beer.  This  "hassle  factor" 
may  explain  why,  a  few  weekends  ago,  students 
preferred  to  hear  a  second-rate  band  at  a  frater- 
nity house  instead  of  a  more  popular  band  at 
Cravens.  Even  freshmen  know  that  as  long  as 
they  stay  on  fraternity  property  they  are  safe 
from  the  long  arm  of  the  dean.  As  longas  regu- 
lations increase,  University-owned  buildings  and 
University-sponsored  events  will  become  less  and 
less  appealing  to  students. 

PROBABLY  THE  MOST  important  part  of 
Sewanee's  fraternity  system  is  that  members  do 
not  live  and  eat  at  their  houses.  This  allows 
Greeks  to  interact  with  all  types  of  students  in 
dorms  and  at  meals.  What  a  rip-off  college 
would  be  if  a  student  could  spend  four  years  at  a 
school  eating,  sleeping,  and  partying  with  the 
same  homogenous  group.  It  is  an  asset  to  our 
school  that  Sewanee  hasn't  allowed  fraternities 
to  polarize  the  student  body,  which  can  happen 
more  easily  at  bigger  state  schools. 

Many  Greeks  at  Sewanee,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, feel  just  as  much  loyalty  to  their  non- 
Greek  organizations  as  to  their  own  fraternities 
or  sororities.  Cannon  dormitory,  the  Forestry 
Club,  and  McCrady's  fire  hall  are  all  basically 
"fraternities"  in  spirit,  if  not  in  charter.  This 
close  interaction  with  non-Greeks  means  that  in- 
dependents at  Sewanee  are  more  easily  accepted 
by  fraternity  members. 

THERE  IS  REALLY  no  stigma  associated 
with  being  independent  at  Sewanee.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  fraternity  members  who  are  eli- 
tist in  their  pro-Greek  bias,  just  as  there  are 
some  independents  who  are  elitist  in  their  scorn 
of  the  fraternity  system.  Still,  the  great  majo- 
rity of  fraternity  men  would  welcome  all  stu- 
dents to  their  houses,  and  few  independents  feel 
SEE  PAGE  13 


THE  UNIVERSITY  POLICY  concerning 
public  display  of  alcohol  has  changed;  two 
weeks  ago  the  Deans  of  Students  released  a 
document  that  detailed  the  University's  new 
policy.  You  may  recall  that  in  the  dorm 
meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
proctors  briefed  students  on  the  official 
University  policy  concerning  alcohol,  drugs, 
etc..  Shortly  thereafter,  on  September  2,  the 
University's  policy  changed;  now  the  rules 
are  stricter. 

This  in  and  of  itself  is  not  bad.  What  is  bad 
is  that  the  University  did  not  inform  students 
when  enforcement  of  the  new  policy  began. 
So  for  two  or  three  weeks  students  were 
subjected  to  harsher  penalties  than  they  ex- 
pected. You  may  remember  that  a  firm 
position  on  the  "Protest  and  Prayer"  docu- 
ment was  not  publically  taken  until  the  Purple 
interviewed  administration  officials  last  issue. 
At  least  in  this  case  the  Administration  has 
taken  a  firm  position,  though  it  is  unfortunate- 


Notes  on  a  Napkin 


that  it  took   them   two   weeks  to  inform  the 
students. 

WHAT  WERE  THE  REASONS  for  the  policy 
change?  Of  course  the  main  reason  has  to  be 
the  University's  liability  in  the  face  of  the 
change  in  the  state's  drinking  age.  Dean  of  Men 
Doug  Seiters  claims  that  the  reasons  were  three- 
fold; l)to  encourage  smaller  private  parties;  2) 
to  reduce  litter  in  public  places;  and  3)  to  give 
the  police  a  more  substantial  policy  to  work 
with.  The  third  reason  is  based  on  the  police 
department's  complaint  that  the  old  rule  was 
degrading  for  them  to  enforce.  Apparently 
students  were  rude  to  police  officers  when  con- 
fronted about  their  heinous  offense.  Saying 
things  like,  "Go  ahead  and  write  the  ticket- 
there's  no  charge  for  the  first  offense." 
Sewanee's  finest  didn't  like  this  sort  of  be- 
havior   and   they   felt  as   though   they   would, 


"have  to  run  through  the  entire  student  body 
before  making  headway  on  this  thing,"  Seiters 
said. 

What  are  the  effects  of  the  polfcy  changes? 
Litter  is  still  just  as  much  of  a  problem  as  it  was; 
The  threat  of  a  fine  hasn't  kept  anyone  from 
dropping  trash.  Many  students  have  confided 
in  me  that  the  new  policy  has  kept  them  from 
picking  up  empty  beer  cans  for  fear  that  they 
will  be  slapped  with  a  fine.  This  is  not  out- 
landish considering  that  some  students  have 
been  fined  even  though  they  actually  held  no 
alcohol  in  their  hands,  but  just  happened  to  be 
around  a  keg. 

THE  POLICE  do  have  a  more  substantial 
policy  to  work  with.  They  have  had  a  veritable 
field  day  since  the  rule  change.  Hundreds  of 
students  have  been  ticketed.  So  ominous  has 
the  threat  of  ticketing  become  that  students 
have  started  avoiding  concert  events  at  Cravens 
Hall  to  avoid  trouble;  yes,  parties  are  becoming 
smaller  and  more  private. 

Students'  parties  are  being  driven  under- 
ground! Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  have  never 
been  a  supporter  of  drunken  debauchery  but  I 
do  think  this  policy  has  some  deleterious  side- 
effects;  perhaps  the  worst  involves  student- 
administration  relations.  Students  must  now 
enjoy  their  refreshing  beverages  sub-rosa.  The 
Administration  has  made  partying  a  subversive 
activity.  This  forces  students  to  play  the  roles 
of  naughty  children  or  criminals  and  puts  the 
a  dministration  in  the  position  of  mean  parents 
or  prison  guards.  Neither  of  these  positions  is 
desirable  for  either  party,  no  pun  intended. 

IN  ADDITION  to  this,  one  must  consider 
the  effect  on  the  school's  Honor  Code.  Most 
students  at  the  University  will  be  involved  in 
subversive  activities  while  maintaining  the 
outward  appearance  of  teetotalers.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  students  will  be  living  lies. 
Isn't  that  an  Honor  Code  violation? 

Students  who  want  to  have  large  parties 
will  tend  to  seek  off-campus  halls,  like  Hundred 
Oaks;  this  creates  problems.  Students  will  have 
to  contend  with  local  police  who  may  not  be 
as  friendly  as  Sewanee's  own,  not  to  mention 
the  increased  chances  of  serious  automobile 
accidents  resulting  from  the  return  trip  after 
such  festivities. 

What    policy    should    the    University   adopt 

in    confronting    this    issue?      Aye,   there's   the 

rub.    The  University  faces  certain  legal  problems 
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Neo-Puritanism  at  Sewanee  Misses  the  Point 


A  STUDENT  DRINKING  BEER  with  friends 
---that  time-honored  custom  of  undergraduates 
-could  be  prosecuted  with  heavy  fines  under  the 
recently  updated  University  alcohol  policy. 
Such  is  a  sign  of  the  times  as  an  administration 
obsessed  with  the  fear  of  legal  liability  plots  new 
ways  to  curb  alcohol  "abuse"  at  Sewanee.  Al- 
ready students  attending  University  functions 
at  Cravens  must  endure  a  veritable  platoon  of 
policemen  and  officials  seeking  to  uncover  some- 
one enjoying  the  recently-restricted  nectar.  In 
the  name  of  compliance  with  the  law,  the  Pub 
has  turned  into  a  wasteland,  while  fraternities 
face  tough  new  regulations  that  threaten  Sew- 
anee's  social  structure. 

On  another  front,  Nashville  newspaper  ed- 
itors recently  had  cause  to  rejoice  when  stories 
appeared  alerting  the  mid-south  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  new  Sodom  at  Sewanee.  From  the 
articles  we  leam,  much  to  our  surprise,  that  we 
live  in  some  sort  of  glorified  red-light  district, 
where  dirty  old  men  hold  the  reins  of  power 
and  students  run  slobbering  from  pom  tests 
to  their  sexual  partners'  arms. 

The  truth  of  such  titillating  notions  is  not  a 
subject  for  this  column.  But  what  concerns 
me  the  most  about  both  these  developments  is 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  national  movement 


bent  on  confusing  naughtiness  with  evil.  They 
are  strange,  distorted  by-products  of  the  other- 
wise positive  American  conservative  resurgence. 
If  carried  to  their  natural  conclusion  at  Sewanee, 
they  would  undoubtedly  make  this  university 
the  driest,  dullest,  and  leastattended  school  in 
all  of  Christendom. 


IT  IS,  OF  COURSE,  not  the  administration's 
fault  that  the  national  social  climate  has  moved 
in  on  alcohol  like  a  pack  of  wolves  and  that  an 
odd  sort  of  Neo-Puritanism  has  captured  (tem- 
porarily, one  hopes)  the  American  vision.  But 
by  unleashing  the  Sewanee  Police  Department 
on  students  who  are  not  interfering  in  any  way 
with  community  life,  the  University  risks  giving 
credence   to   Neo-Puritanism   on  all  fronts,  in- 


Anne  Swartz 

J3i 

MY  COLUMN  TITLE  is  perhaps  best  suited 
to  the  student  body.  If  students  believed  in  the 
sacred  nature  of  their  autonomy  from  the  Ad- 
ministration, they  would  attempt  to  deride  ac- 
tions against  that  independence.  However,  the 
student  body  is  organized  by  and  guided  by  a 
small,  overworked  minority. 

The  students  who  organize  activities  are  ener- 
getic and  capable  (a  la  Joe  Wiegand  and  Caty 
Hooten).  But  it  is  not  these  students'  responsi- 
bility to  do  everything.  Other  students  need  to 
take  part  in  accomplishing  the  organization  of 
the  student  body. 

OFTEN,  LEADERSHIP  OFFICES  are  won 

by  acclamation.     Sometimes  there  aren't  elec- 
tions in  the  dorms  for  Student  Assembly  or  Wo- 


men's Council  representatives.  There  are  stu- 
dents who  can  do  the  job  but  don't  participate. 
For  what  reason? 

Sewanee's  size  enables  any  interested  person 
to  learn  or  lead  an  extra-curricular  activity,  re- 
gardless of  previous  experience.  But  how  can 
these  activities  engage  interest  or  be  representa- 
tive if  they  can't  function?  Apathy  saps  the  en- 
ergy of  interested  students  by  undermining  the 
investment  of  time  they  can  make. 

THERE  WILL  NEVER  BE  a  vocal  student 
body  at  Sewanee  if  the  present  trend  continues. 
Why  have  a  vocal  student  body?  Because  then 
we  can  have  a  better  student  life  which  will  also 
be  more  fun.  We  could  get  rid  of  overcrowded 
classes,  we  could  radically  improve  the  food,  we 
could  eliminate  SPO  trash  by  creating  an  all-Uni- 
versity daily  calendar,  we  could  have  a  new 
health  officer,  we  could  find  all  the  books  listed 
in  the  card  catalog  on  the  shelves,  we  could  cre- 
ate a  Fall  Break,  we  could  have  more  movies  on 
campus  each  week,  we  could  have  more  single 
rooms  in  the  dorms.  Presently,  these  things 
won't  happen. 

If  we  could  organize  ourselves  through  more 
student  involvement,  we  could  ask  the  Adminis- 
tration for  more,  and  we  could  receive  it. 


Why  Do  We  Come  to  Sewanee? 


Guest  Editorial 


By  Cary  Sinclair 


GOING  OFF  TO  COLLEGE  ordinarily  is  one 
of  the  most  exciting  times  in  one's  life.  Immed- 
iately, what  comes  to  mind  is  gaining  one's 
independence  and  having  to  take  responsibility 
for  oneself.  Also,  you  are  at  the  point  of  want- 
ing  to  increase  your  understanding  of  ideas  and 
concepts  on  a  much  broader  level.  This  warrants 
interacting  with  your  professors  and  fellow  stu- 
dents on  all  levels,  even  if  you  don't  necessarily 
agree  with  them. 

In  my  three  years  here  at  Sewanee  I  have 
seen  just  the  opposite-students  "brown-nosing" 


their  professors,  fellow  upperclassmen  telling 
the  freshmen  to  give  back  to  the  professor  what 
he/she  wants,  and  as  a  result  there  are  rarely 
dissenting  opinions  in  the  classrooms.  So  then 
what  is  the  purpose  of  a  college  education  if 
all  we  want  to  do  is^make  A's  and  B's,  receive 
our  gown,  graduate,  and  get  a  job?  Who 
would  want  to  hire  someone  who  is  afraid  to 
think  for  himself? 

Remembering  that  America  was  and  still 
is  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion should  strike  a  nerve  in  the  'dead'  minds 
that  so  often  scurry  to  class  each  day  to  mechan- 
ically take  notes,  to  listen  with  non-scrutinizing 
ears,  and  to  accept  unauestionably  everything 
that  is   said   because  "you're  not  supposed  to 
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eluding  the  one  that  claims  Sewanee  is  not 
"Christian"  enough. 

It  is  time  to  assert  the  difference  between  the 
recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  ultimat- 
ely more  humane  Christian  values,  and  the  att- 
empt by  some  modern  Cromwellians  to  shove 
them  down  throats  at  gunpoint.  Such  a  system 
misses  the  whole  point  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  another's  words,  "If  Christianity  is  morality, 
then  Socrates  was  our  savior." 

There  are  a  number  of  schools-usually  oper- 
ated by  fundamentalist  sects-that  do  indeed  op- 
erate by  that  principle.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
opposite-sex  visitation  are  categorically  forbid- 
den, while  religion  is  little  more  than  a  set  of 
moral  rules.  Unfortunately,  all  too  often  the 
result  is  disillusionment  and  even  loss  of  faith 
when  the  overprotected  student  comes  into 
contact  with  the  rest  of  humanity.  First,  he 
realizes  that  alcohol  as  an  object  is  not  in- 
herently evil,  and  in  fact  can  be  quite  fun.  Then 
comes  the  discovery  that  male  and  female  must 
learn  to  live  and  work  together  in  a  humane 
atmosphere  without  benefit  of  totalitarian 
regulations.  When  these  essential  parts  of  the 
Neo-Puritanical  ideology  are  confounded,  the 
entire  package  comes  falling  down. 

FORTUNATELY,  of  course,  we  all  know 
that  Sewanee  will  not  adopt  an  Oral  Roberts- 
style  of  education.  Despite  the  current  admin- 
istration's somewhat  over-zealous  reaction  to  the 
alrnhnl  scare,  and  the  Sewanee  as  Sin  City  con- 
troversy thjs  is  ^  inherently  reasonable  place 
SEE  PAGE  13 


Dear  Editor, 

The  seasons  are  changing.  Summer  wanes, 
gasps,  tries  to  regain  its  grandeur  spent,  then 
slowly— oh  so  slowly  makes  way  for  fall.  And 
life  makes  tiny  changes,  yet  stays  the  same.  The 
days  shorten,  the  mercury  climbs  less  today  than 
yesterday.  Long  pants  and  socks  feel  good.  The 
birds  are  going  to  their  winter  homes  on  the 
beach.  Squirrels  chatter  as  they  gather  nuts,  for- 
getting where  they  bury  them  in  their  hurry  to 
bury  more.  Soon  a  carpet  of  multicolored  leaves 
will  be  the  only  reminder  of  the  months  passed. 

And  Sewanee  changes,  yet  stays  the  same. 
Convocation  begins  one  year  and  ends  another. 
New  faces  lurk  in  familiar  common  rooms  and 
fill  seats  left  empty  by  graduates.  Throughout 
the  summer  the  maintenance  crews  prepared  for 
the  collegiate  new  year,  but  all  remains  were  not 
cleaned  or.fixed. 

Hundreds  of  beer  cans,  bottles,  cigarette 
butts,  plastic  cups,  wrappers  and  containers  lie 
in  mute  testament  to  the  1985-1986  school  sea- 
son. These  tangible  signs  of  our  appreciation  for 
Sewanee  abound  on  every  trail,  decorate  every 
lake,  and  have  reached  epidemic  proportions  a- 
long  the  bluff  lines.  With  each  passing  day  the 
problem  worsens,  and  our  domain  takes  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  dump 

The  seasons  are  changing,  and  for  good  or 
bad  our  lives  must  change  also.  We  can  ignore 
our  problem  and  live  as  we  did  last  year,  or  we 
can  put  a  stop  to  the  polluting  of  our  campus. 
The  domain  is  ours— the  decision  too. 
Sincerely, 
Steverson  Moffat 

SEE  PAGE  14 
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Sewanee  Airport  Eager  to  Serve  Students 


BY  DENNY  KEZA_R_ 


FEW  SEWANEE  STUDENTS  realize  that 
there  is  even  an  airport  on  the  mountain  marked 
by  a  small  sign  on  Highway  64,  just  past,  the 
turnoff  toward  the  hospital.  Fewer  still  know 
that  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  highly 
respected  flying  manuals  in  the  nation  can  be 
found  there  every  day.  William  K.  Kershner, 
former  Chief  of  Experimental  Testing  for 
Piper  Aircraft,  has  chosen  Sewanee  as  a  place 
to  write,  rest,  and  scare  the  hell  out  of  his 
acrobatic  students.  Mr.  Kershner  currently 
teaches  about  ten  students,  strictly  iA  acro- 
batics -  enough  to  keep  him  busy  through 
October. 

Other  people  involved  directly  with  the 
airport  are  Glenda  and  John  Hall  and  Paul 
Cross,  the  son  of  Professor  Jim  Cross.  Glen- 
da runs  the  airport,  from  operating  the  radio 
to  fueling  airplanes.  John,  who  works  as  the 
manager  of  the  Sewanee  Utility  District  dur- 
ing the  week,  maintains  and  repairs  airplanes 
on  the  weekends.  Mr.  Cross  studies  law  at 
Emory  University  but  has  found  enough  time 
to  get  his  instructor's  certificate  and  is  teach- 
ing a  few  students  at  Sewanee's  airport. 

ON  MY  FIRST  VISIT  to  the  airport,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  Mr.  Hall  as  he 
was  preparing  to  fly  an  airplane  which  he 
had  been  working  on.  John  asked  if  I  wanted 
to  go  along  and  in  five  minutes,  we  were  fly- 
ing over  All  Saints'  Chapel.  From  the  air, 
Sewanee  is  a  remarkable  sight,  and  anyone 
who   hasn't   had    the    chance   to   see   it   while 


flying  should  do  it.  Our  flight  was  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  fog  hadn't  yet  burned  off  the  land 
below  the  mountain,  making  the  mountain 
appear  to  be  an  island  among  clouds.  We  circled 
the  Domain  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  flying 
slightly  above  500  feet.  Every  building  was 
recognizable  at  this  altitude  and  the  perspective 
that  I  gained  from  this  flight  was  equivalent  to 
about  three  hours  of  Freshman  Orientation 
meetings. 

AFTER  LANDING  reluctantly,  I  talked 
with  John  and  Glenda  about  the  airport's 
history  and  future.  Until  1971,  flight  instruc- 
tion was  conducted  by  Col.  Les  McLaurin  and 
Mr.  Kershner.  Some  of  the  80  pilots  trained 
between  1964  and  1971  were  Air  Force  ROTC 
students,  although  most  were  civilians.  As  in- 
terest declined  during  Vietnam,  profits  declined 
also  and  by  1971  it  was  no  longer  worthwhile  to 
operate  flight  instruction. 

The  airport  still  performs  important  ser- 
vices to  the  University,  however.  The  Forestry 
Department  receives  free  use  of  an  airplane 
for  fire-spotting.  The  airport  is  also  important 
during  big  events  such  as  graduation  and  Parents' 
Weekend,  when  60%  of  the  airports  traffic  con- 
sists of  parents  of  students  or  alumni. 

WHEN  SPEAKING  of  the  airport's  future, 
John's  eyes  sparkle  with  the  hope  that  someday 
student  interest  will  increase  enough  to  make 
private  instruction  profitable  again.  Mr.  Kersh- 
ner even  hopes  that  aviation  may  become 
an  accredited  course  at  Sewanee.  Both  men 
agree  that  for  interest  to  grow,  students  must 
become   aware   of   the  airport  and  its  possibi- 


lities. In  hopes  of  acquainting  students  with 
the  airport,  an  open  house  is  being  planned 
for  mid-October  in  which  food  and  drinks 
will  be  served  and  Mr.  Kershner  will  perform 
some  stunt  flying.  It  will  be  a  worth  while 
event  and  those  interested  should  begin  looking 
for   announcements   in  the  Bishop's  Common. 


William  Kershner  and  the  Halls,  Sewanee's  own 
aviators 


At  Gailor,  Students   Would  Rather  Fight  Than  Switch 


LITTLE  DID  YOU  KNOW  that  every  time 
you  walk  into  Gailor,  take  a  tray  and  sit  down, 
you  are  participating  in  a  sociopolitical  decision 
of  profound  significance.  As  jaded  seniors,  the 
distinctions  of  "sides"  at  Gailor  are  not  glaring, 
but  to  those  socially-conscious  freshmen,  the  is- 
sue is  one  of  grave  importance. 

Who  else  would  be  better  to  elaborate  on  the 
distinction  of  "sides"  at  Gailor,  than  those  who 


Does  your  loyalty  lie  on  the  left. 


have  been  eating  there  longestr-the  matrons. 
Mrs.  Kelly,  a  matron  at  Sewanee  for  the  past  15 
years,  confesses  that  she  sits  on  the  left  side  "be- 
cause the  matrons  have  always  sat  there"  for  as 
long  as  she  has  been  at  Sewanee.  However,  she 
sees  no  conspicuous  difference  between  the  sides 
at  Gailor  except  for  the  segregation  of  gender  on 
the  right.  To  this  bizarre  phenomenon,  veteran 
right-sider  Bryan  Canti  pronounces  it  "No 
biggy"  that  women  and  men  do  not  eat  together 
on  the  right.  Aside  from  this  obvious  distinc- 
tion, Gailor's  sides  have  mainstream  stereotypes 
such  as  the  Greeks  versus  the  Geeks,  or  the  Con- 
servative right  versus  the  Liberal  left.  These  tags 
have  evolved  from  the  fact  that  fraternities  and 
sports  teams  have  designated  tables  on  the  right, 
these  groups  being  traditionally  conservative.  As 
far  as  the  geek  scale  goes.. .well,  that  depends 
upon  individual  tastes.  Most  of  those  inter- 
viewed did  not  base  their  decision  on  any  hard- 
won  ethical  or  esthetic  consideration.  Most  felt 
as  did  Elinor  Walker,  who  sits  on  "whatever  side 
my  friends  happen  to  be  sitting  on  that  day." 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule. 
Take  Ed  Marshall  for  example,  who  sits  on  the 
right  side  next  to  the  radiation  of  the  micro- 
wave, "to  help  a  case  of  dorsal  acne."  Or  sopho- 
more Nicci  who  claims  that  the  people  on  the 
right  "are  more  interesting  to  look  at  and  have 
better  food  fights." 

Junior  Jenifer  Bobo  encountered  a  more 
complex  situation  as  a  freshman  at  Sewanee. 
"My  friends  and  I  had  heard  that  you  wouldn't 
get  into  a  good  sorority  if  you  didn't  sit  on  the 
right  side.  We  thought  we  wouldn't  want  to 
be  a  part  of  any  sorority  that  would  think  that 
way  anyway,  and  so  just  to  make  sure  that  if 
we  got  bids  they  were  because  of  ourselves  and 
nor  who  we  sat  with,  we  ate  on  the  left  side 


or  the  right  side  of  Gailor? 


anyway."  Most  of  the  freshmen  interviewed 
were  not  aware  of  this  social  pressure.  The 
concensus  was  that  people  sat  with  their  friends, 
and  once  established,  went  back  to  the  same 
spot  day  after  day. 

Beyond  "sides,"  one  may  further  classify 
the  sides  of  sides,  then  tables,  then  chairs. 
The  permutations  are  infinite  and  confusing 
enough  to  drive  one  to  seek  asylum  at  the  B.C. 
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Events  on  the  Mountain  This  Week... 

I 

Lfl- 


Credits  Lyn  Hutchinson 


'Sewanee  Volunteer  Fire  Department  relaxes  after  successfully  handling  a  practice  house  fire. 


»F  WK^r    Actives  Brian  Perrone  and  I  ''/.  ''  SAEpl 
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Scoreboard 


IF  YOU'RE  THE  KIND  OF  READER  who 

appreciates  a  little  news  and  pertinent  commen- 
tary with  your  sports,  I  imagine  you  read  the 
other  columns  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Purple. 
From  Robert  Carter's  scathing  attack  upon  "A 
Protest  and  Prayer."  to  Randy  Horn's  note- 
worthy assessment  of  sexism  among  the  stu- 
dents, to  Ashley  Dawson's  more  global  eomen- 
tary.  The  columns  expressed  an  impressive  array 
of  concerns  about  important  issues.  Brian  Jack- 
son's column  in  this  issue  offers  more  of  the 
same.  These  are  vehemehly  expressed  opinions 
about  important,  "real-world"  issues  that  should 
be  of  compelling  interest  to  Sewanee  students- 
it's  a  safe  bet  that  sex  and  beer,  the  issues  ad- 
dressed in  Brian's  column,  are.  Robert  titles  his 
column  "When  I  Grow  Up."  Judging  from  the 
mature  nature  of  the  issues  he  and  these  others 
feel  moved  to  publically  address,  I  would  say 
that  he  and  the  others  already  have.  Perhaps, 
since  I'm  just  the  editor  who  writes  about 
games,  you'll  bear  with  me  as  I  explain  why  I'm 
glad  that  I  haven't. 

A  few  days  ago  I  found  myself  defending  the 
game  of  football  and  my  participation  in  it  to 
a  friend  who  knew  few  particulars  about  the 
game,  but  who  was  astute  enough  to  observe 
that  it  looked  like  little  more  than  a  bunch  of 
overgrown  boys  in  weird  outfits  smashing  into 
each  other.  Though  hardly  original,  her  obser- 
vations were  not  without  truth;  other  than 
some  rock  music  and  girls,  playing  football  is 
probably  the  only  strong  interst  I  have  in 
common  with  my  eleven-year-old  brother  Ben. 
In  spite  of  the  inherent  challenges  and  resulting 
opportunities  for  growth  the  game  provides,  it 
is  difficult  to  call  the  act  of  severely  jeopardi- 
zing one's  body  and  grade  point  average  to  dress 
up  in  plastic  armor  like  a  boy  pretending  to  be 
Sir  Launcelot  and  bounce  off  other  erstwhile 
knights  for  a  few  hours  every  afternoon  a  mat- 
ure and  sensible  decision.  Even  guys  that  do  it 
at  big  state  universities,  who  could  conceivably 
be  playing  for  practical,  career-oriented  reasons, 
rarely  make  it  successfully  at  the  professional 
level;  and,  as  a  psychology  professor  recently 
pointed  out  to  my  class,  they  generally  sacrifice 
grades,  usually  maintaining  a  G.P.A.  far  below 
that  of  the  overall  student  body.  To  play  the 
game  here,  where  it  still  takes  at  least  three 
hours  a  day,  where  there  are  no  scholarships,  no 
easy  breaks  in  the  classroom,  and  where  virtu- 
ally no  one  makes  it  to  the  pros.. .As  it  did  to 
my  friend,  it  can  appear  to  be  a  bit  foolish,  an 
effort  to  live  in  childish  dreams  by  playing  a 
game  left  over  from  childhood  playgrounds- 
not  a  mature,  real-world  decision. 

Frankly,  if  the  real  world  and  real-world 
concerns  are  so  neccessarily  serious,  then  the 
real  world  holds  little  appeal  for  me.  Sewanee 
life,  in  spite  of  all  its  stresses  and  responsibil- 
ities, is  hardly  the  real  world,  and  that  seems  to 
SEE  PAGE  11 


Diving  efforts  like  this  almost  provided  Sewanee  with  a  win  over  nationally -ranked  Millsaps  last  Saturday 


Millsaps  Squeaks 
By  Tigers  14-12 


BY  CHIP  BOARDMAN 


RAIN,  RAIN...  GO  A  WA  Y! 

Unfortunately,  even  up  here  on  our  magic 
mountain,  far  from  the  sobering  realities  of 
the  outside  world,  the  most  heart-felt  wishes 
don't  always  come  true  soon  enough.  Be- 
fore the  sudden  deluge  that  marred  the  first 
half  of  Saturday's  football  game  against  Mill- 
saps cleared,  it  managed  to  muddy  up  the 
Sewanee  offense  so  completely  that  it  never 
fully  recovered,  and  the  Millsaps  Majors  squeaked 
past  the  Tigers  14-12. 

Millsaps  drilled  Tennessee  Wesleyan  60-0 
in  its  opener  two  weeks  ago,  and  the  Majors 
were  favored  by  as  many  as  30  points  over 
Sewanee.  But,  in  spite  of  weather  that  fa- 
vored their  running  game  and  boded  ill  for  Se- 
wanee's  do-or-die  air  attack,  the  Majors  had 
to  win  with  a  come-from-behind,  last-minute 
touchdown  -  and  ironically,  they  had  to  do 
it  with  a  pass. 

MILLSAPS'  FIRST  TOUCHDOWN,  how- 
ever, came  on  the  ground,  as  208  pound  senior 
fullback  David  Russell  crunched  over  from 
one  yard  out  in  the  soggy  first  quarter.  For 
the  rest  of  that  period  and  most  of  the  next, 
both  teams  were  able  to  move  the  ball  a  lit- 
tle in  the  muck,  but  neither  could  put  points 
on  the  board.  Starting  quarterback  Bobby 
Morales,  played  by  hard-rushing  defensive 
linemen  and  a  slick,  rain-heavy  ball  that  seemed 
unfamiliar  in  his  hands,  had  receivers  open 
but  couldn't  connect  with  his  erratic  throws. 
He  completed  only  3  of  11  passes  for  21  yards 
before  being  replaced  midway  through  the  sec- 
ond period  by  senior  Phil  Savage,  who  started 
the  season  opener  against  Samford. 

Savage  quietly  gave  the  offense  a  lift,  hit- 
ting  senior   flanker  Todd   Willmore   -   who   fi- 
nished   with    four   receptions   for    115   yards  - 
in   the   seam   for  a  54-yard  gain  that  put  the 
SEE  PAGE  10 


As  Brad  and  Sean  attack.  Centre's  keeper  defends  his 

Sewanee  Kickers 


BY  STEPHEN  PIKE 

THE  UNDEFEATED  Sewanee  soccer  team 
battled  to  a  scoreless  tie  with  Centre  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  Robert  Oliver,  a  consistent  defensive 
player,  led  Sewanee's  strong  defensive  effort- 
Coach  White's  impression  of  the  game  was  thai 
"we  played  well  in  the  attacking  half  but  neeii 
to  play  better  closer  to  the  goal." 

This  year's  team  is  somewhat  inexperienced, 
with  five  freshmen  in  active  roles.    The  injured 


"Chicks"  Gain 
Experience 


BY  LESLIE  HAYNES 


LAST  WEEKEND  the  women's  Field  Hock- 
ey team  traveled  to  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  w'uere 
they  played  some  fast-paced,  competitive 
hockey  against  top-notch  teams.  In  the  first 
game  of  a  "Round  Robin"  tournament,  Se- 
wanee  played  Lynchburg  College,  a  nation- 
ally ranked  hockey  team.  The  final  score 
was  7-1  for  Lynchburg  but  was  not  indicative 
of  Sewanee's  level  of  play.  Lynchburg  scored 
5  goals  within  the  first  five  minutes.  Here, 
the  loss  of  Kate  Hardy  due  to  injuries  was 
sorely  felt.  Kate,  a  key  defensive  player,  should 
■be  back  on  the  field  soon. 

In  the  second  game  of  the  tournament 
Sewanee  lost  to  Randolph-Macon  by  a  score 
of  4  to  0.  Coach  Lyn  Mitchell  felt  the  team 
showed  a  marked  improvement  both  in  pass- 
ing skills  and  defensive  coverage.  In  short, 
they  played  "like  a  team."  Sewanee's  final 
game  of  the  tournament  was  against  Mary 
Washington  College,  and  the  Tiger's  were  de- 
feated with  a  score  of  2  to  0.  "We  pinpointed 
our    problems    in    this    game,    "Lyn    Mitchell 
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Volleyball  Off 
to  8-1  Start 


BY  CABE  SPEARY 


to.         fc 

1  h  clearing  this  center  and  preserving  the  overtime  tie. 

emain  Undefeated 


reserve  list  includes  experienced  leaders  such  as 
Ben  Reddick  and  Sean  Davis.  After  four  match- 
es the  leading  scorer  for  Sewanee  is  Sean  Gibson, 
who  has  compiled  five  goals. 

With  key  players  injured,  the  team  cannot 
bank  too  heavily  on  Gibson's  magic  foot,  and 
Coach  White  stresses  the  need  for  overall  team 
composure  as  the  Tigers  travel  to  Washington 
and  Lee  on  September  27,     and  host  Emory 


THE  LADY  TIGERS  VOLLEYBALL  TEAM 
is  definitely  for  real.  They  are  8-1  so  far  this 
season.  Highlights  include  a  second-place 
finish  in  the  Tennessee  Temple  tournament 
and  an  exciting  five  match  marathon  victory 
over  Cumberland  College  of  Lebanon. 

The  team  looked  surprisingly  sharp  in  the 
opener  against  Covenant  College  Sept.  9.  Sewa- 
nee's serving,  which  usually  takes  some  time 
to  refine,  was  on  target  as  they  fired  down 
several  aces  and  made  it  difficult  for  Covenant 
to  set  up  an  offense.  As  Coach  Nancy  Ladd 
predicted  before  the  season,  the  blocking 
was  especially  helpful  in  slowing  the  few  hard 
spikes  of  the  somewhat  taller  Covenant  team. 
Confidence  and  persistent  side-out  rallies  shook 
Covenant  right  off  the  floor  in  three  games. 
Since  that  home  opener,  the  Lady  Tigers  have 
played  only  away  matches. 

THE  FIRST  MAJOR  TEST  came  in  the 
Tennessee  Temple  tournament,  where  the 
Tigers  defeated  Temple,  Bryan,  Covenant, 
and  Maryville,  each  in  two  games.  In  the  fi- 
nal match  against  Central  Wesceyan,  the  Tigers 
roared  to  a  15-3  lead  in  the  first  game  only 
to  lose  both  a  close  second  game, 14-16,  and 
the  final  game,  6-15.  Bryan,  Covenant,  and 
SEE  PAGE  11 
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Get  Thee  to 
the  Woods 


l     BY  JIM  PUGH 


EVERY  ONE  OF  US  appreciates  the  aes- 
thetic beauty  of  nature—  some  more  than 
others.  Here  on  the  mountain  students  are 
fortunate  enough  to  experience  it  at  its  finest 
every  day.  Our  pleasure  from  it  may  stem 
from  a  walk  to  class.  There  are  a  select  few  on 
the  mountain,  however,  that  not  only  observe 
nature  every  day,  but  also  enjoy  taking  an 
active  role  in  the  system.  These  are  the  hun- 
ters and  fishermen  of  the  community. 

Being  a  hunter  on  the  domain  takes  some 
extra  effort,  and  as  a  result,  many  students 
choose  to  wait  until  they  return  home  for 
vaqation  to  take  to  the  woods.  Guns  are  not 
allowed  in  the  dorm  rooms  and  hunting  on 
the  domain  is  restricted  to  squirrels  on  the 
far  side  of  Dick  Creek  (off  Breakfield  Rd.) 
Therefore,  those  hunters  that  do  choose  to 
hunt  while  here  find  themselves  taking  road 
trips  to  places  like  Woods  Reservoir  just  off 
the  mountain  and  Lake  Guntersville  in  Alabama. 

Although  there  are  only  a  few  students 
making  the  extra  effort,  those  that  do  find 
it  well  worth  it.  Sophomore  Trey  Coale;  during 
last  week's  early  duck  season,  got  up  every 
morning  at  4:30  to  get  in  a  morning  hunt  be- 
fore his  10:00  class.  Now  that  the  season 
is  over,  he's  out  every  afternoon  shooting 
doves.  "I  like  to  go  whether  I  kill  anything 
or  not,"  he  says.  "Tennessee  hunting  is  ave- 
rage in  my  opinion,  but  that's  coming  from 
an  Alabama  boy  who's  used  to  a  lot  of  game." 

BEING  A  HUNTER  myself,  I  always  find 
it  frustrating  defending  the  sport  against  those 
that  don't  understand  it.  People  who  shoot 
road  signs,  pollute,  poach,  and  don't  eat  what 
they  kill  are  not  hunters  -  they  are  criminals. 
As  Dr.  Benson  of  the  English  Department 
points  out,  "the  hunter  title  has  to  be  earned." 
When  asked  why  he  hunts,  he  replied,  "I 
hunt  because  I  go  places  and  see  things  that  I 
wouldn't  otherwise  see...  I  enjoy  actually 
participating  in  the  natural  world."  He  added, 
"the  day  I  find  myself  not  feeling  both  sad- 
ness and  exhilaration  after  a  kill  is  the  day  I 
put  down  my  guns  and  quit." 

Better  than  anyone  else,  the  hunter  under- 
stands the  inherent  pain  nature  goes  through 
to  feed  human  beings.  He  reflects  upon  the 
life  he  takes  and  ,  in  the  process  of  cleaning 
the  game,  achieves  reality  -  something  those 
who  only  but  meat  at  the  local  Piggly  Wiggly 
don't  often'come  to  grips  with. 

Many  non-hunters  fail  to  realize  how  many 
different  kinds  of  game  there  are  yearly.  Dr. 
Benson  and  I  agreee  that  the  greatest  North 
American  hunt  today  is  the  wild  turkey,  an 
animal  most  people  will  never  see.  However, 
they  are  out  there.  Before  going  to  class  one 
day  last  year  Dr.  Benson  spent  twenty  minutes 
trying  to  track  down  a  hen  he  spotted  on  the 
way  to  Hardee's.  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  last  year's  state  record  was  an  almost 
21  pound  bird  shot  in  Sherwood. 

FOR    SOME    REASON    FISHERMEN    are 

often  better  received  than  hunters,  and  Sewa- 
nee has  its  share  of  that  population  as  well. 
After  talking  to  several  fishermen  on  the  moun- 
tain, the  word  is  that  Day  Lake  is  the  place  to 
go  if  you  have  a  boat.  Four  years  ago  Dean 
Seiters  pulled  a  largemouth  bass  weighing 
SEE  PAGE  11 
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Cross  Country  Places  3rd,  4th 


Football 


BY  ELIZABETH  KLOTS 


THE  SEWANEE  WOMEN'S  cross  country 
team  went  into  its  first  meet  with  the  attitude 
that  there  would  be  no  disappointments.  Sewa- 
nee won  that  meet  decisively  over  M.T.S.U.  and 
Bryan  College.  Coach  Cliff  Afton  was  pleased 
with  his  team's  performance.  Some  individuals 
had  hoped  to  run  better,  but  Afton  stressed  that 
there  are  weeks  ahead  in  which  to  improve. 

Indeed,  when  the  team  travelled  to  Mount 
Berry,  Georgia,  the  following  week,  times  did 
improve,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  course  was 
five  kilometers,  rather  than  three  miles.  Afton 
remarked  "As  a  group,  we  run  well  together. 
We  are  fairly  closely  packed  from  the  first 
through  sixth  runners."  The  three  top  runners- 
Elizabeth  Klots,  Virginia  Brown,  and  Missy 
Parmley-finished  twelth,  seventeenth,  and 
nineteenth  overall.  Freshmen  Joely  Pompro- 
witz  and  Wendy  Morrison  and  Senior  Corrine 
Lake  are  making  steady  improvement  towards 
closing  the  gaps.  Valerie  Tarver,  Laura  Belknap, 
and  Lisa  Wooddy  continue  to  gain  experience, 
confidence,  and  strength.  Sewanee  finished  a 
strong  fourth  place  in  the  Berry  Invitational. 
This  performance  was  especially  noteworthy 
since  Sewanee  was  one  of  only  two  Division 
III  teams  in  a  field  dominated  by  Division  II 
schools,  such  as  the  Universities  of  Alabama 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama  at  Huntsville,  and 
North  Alabama. 

Upcoming    meets   for   both   the  Men's   and 


Lisa  Frost  runs  in  the  Sewanee  Invitational  Meet 
on  September  19.  Sewanee  finished  third  behind 
Vanderbilt  and  Emory. 

Women's  teams  are  the  UTC  Invitational  on 
September  27th  and  the  Fisk  Invitational  on 
October  4th.  In  the  meantime,  Sewanee's  cross 
country  runners  continue  to  work  towards  their 
goal  meets  of  the  season,  the  Conference  and 
Regional  meets,  which  will  take  place  in  late 
October  and  November. 


Hodgkins,  Guerry  Lead  Tennis  Team 


BY  JULIA  WARD 


FOR  THOSE  OF  YOU  who  don't  know, 
the  Sewanee  Invitational  Tennis  Tournament 
was  played  this  weekend.  You  should  have 
been  there,  but  we  understand  that  there  were 
just  too  many  parties.  Sewanee,  you  missed 
some  excellent  tennis.  There  were  five  divisions: 
women's  open  singles,  women's  open  dou- 
bles, mens's  30  and  over  singles,  men's  open 
singles,  and  men's  open  doubles. 

In  the  women's  open  singles,  there  were 
only  thirteen  entries,  including  nine  Sewanee 
players.  These  were:  Peggy  Hodgkins,  Suzy 
Steele,  Kathryn  Heinsma,  Julia  Ward,  Beth 
Day,  Katy  Morrissey,  Laura  Middletown,  Bon- 
nie Patrick,  and  Ginger  Grainger.  Suzy  Steele 
advanced  to  the  semi-finals  and  lost  to  the  num- 
ber one  seed;  Cindy  Young.  Katy  Morrissey 
advanced  to  the  quarter-finals. 

THE  BIG  STORY  is  Peggy  Hodgkins.  Peggy 
played  some  outstanding  tennis  and  won  the 
women's  open.  She  defeated  Cindy  Young, 
who  is  ranked  nationally  at  number  25  in  the 
35  and  over  age  group.  Peggy  defeated  Young 
in  straight  sets,  7-6,6-4.  Speaking  of  her  per- 
formance, Peggy  said,  "It  was  a  strong  tourna- 
ment and  I  had  to  play  my  best  tennis  to  win 
it.   Millertime." 

The  women's  open  doubles  consisted  of 
five  teams,  all  composed  of  Sewanee  players. 
The  tournament  went  well  for  the  girls.  Coach 
Conchie  Shackleford  said,  "The  team  played 
really  well,  especially  since  this  was  only  their 
second  tournament  this  year.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  Peggy's  performance.  She  is 
showing  great  pois>  and  maturity  on  the  court." 
The  girls  team  will  be  at  MTSU  September  26 
and  27  playing  three  division  one  teams:  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  State,  Memphis  State,  and  East- 
ern Kentucky. 

THERE    WERE    EIGHT    ENTRIES    in    the 


men's  age  30  and  over  division.  The  number 
one  seed,  Terry  Brown,  defeated  number  two 
seed,  Dayton  Hylton,  in  the  finals,  6-3,  6-4. 
Among  the  27  entries  in  the  men's  open  sin- 
gles were  Sewanee's  Pat  Guerry,  Kenneth 
Alexander,  Boyd  Douglas,  Ken  Weldon,  Wig- 
gens  King,  Clay  Bailey,  Steve  Gray,  Dale  Pit- 
tanger,  and  Dave  Worden.  Coach  John  Shackle- 
ford  said,  "This  was  good  early  practice  for  our 
young  team,  which  is  short  on  experience. 
We  are  particularly  pleased  with  Pat  Guerry, 
who  has  taken  up  where  he  left  off  last  year." 
Kenneth  Alexander  made  it  to  the  quarter-fi- 
nals, but  he  was  defaulted  in  the  third  set 
because  his  beeper  went  off  and  he  had  to  go 
fight  a  blazing  fire  in  Sewanee's  thriving  me- 
tropolis. 

GUERRY  WON  THE  MEN'S  OPEN,  de- 
feating Robert  Budiono  from  The  Baylor 
School,  Pat's  alma  mater,  6-1,  6-3.  Pat  was 
seeded  number  two  and  Robert  Budiono  was 
seeded  number  four.  Pat  said,  "This  is  the 
seventh  time  I  have  played  Robert  and  it  has 
been  tough  every  time,  although  .the  score 
doesn't  show  it.  I  was  very  lucky  to  win. 
I  had  to  play  well  and  I  think  I  did." 

There  were  eleven  entries  in  the  men's 
open  doubles.  Pat  Guerry  and  Kenneth  A- 
lexander  were  seeded  number  two  and  they 
lost  to  the  number  one  seeds,  Templeton  and 
Crawford,  in  the  semi-finals.  Templeton  and 
Crawford  are  All-Americans  for  Ole  Miss  and 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  respectively. 
Templeton  and  Crawford  lost  in  the  finals 
to  two  Baylor  boys,  Budiono  and  Bennett. 
We  had  a  great  tournament  this  weekend, 
and  appreciate  those  of  you  who  came  out 
to  watch.  The  girls  will  be  away  next  week- 
end, but  the  guys  will  be  playing  a  tourna- 
ment at  home  against  Emory,  Millsaps,  Rhodes, 
and  Rust. 
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Tigers  inside  Millsaps'  ten-yard  line.  With 
1:24  left  in  the  half,  sophomore  Will  "Happy" 
Meadows  vaulted  high  into  the  pile  to  score 
from  less  than  a  yard  out.  But  by  this  time 
the  center  of  the  field  had  become  a  slippery 
bog,  and  Morales  lost  his  footing  as  he  stepped 
into  his  extra-point  kick.  The  ball  flew  on  a 
flat  trajectory  right  into  a  charging  Millsaps 
lineman,  and  Sewanee  trailed  at  halftime  7-6. 

THE  TIGERS  WERE  VISIBLY  "PUMPED" 

when  they  returned  from  the  break,  and  the  de- 
fense, led  by  ferocious  linebackers  Glen  Mosely 
and  Charlie  Cutcliffe,  shut  the  Majors  down 
on  the  opening  series.  However,  though  the 
rain  had  long  since  stopped,  it  quickly  became 
clear  that  Sewanee's  passing  problems  were  not 
over.  Savage,  who  had  been  two-for-two  pass- 
ing in  the  second  quarter  for  75  yards,  connec- 
ted only  twice  more  for  forty  more  yards 
in  thirteen  more  attempts.  Every  time  a  fresh 
ball  was  placed  under  the  center,  it  picked  up 
a  layer  of  slimy  mud,  and  the  ball  flew  off 
Savage's  hand  in  all  directions.  Even  more 
frustrating  for  Savage  was  his  lack  of  time; 
the  Millsaps  rush,  tough  all  afternoon,  suddenly 
became  relentless,  and  even  on  sprint-out 
passes  Savage  was  so  harrassed  that  he  couldn't 
find  his  open  receivers. 

Morales  reentered  the  game  at  quarterback, 
but  the  Tigers  continued  to  struggle.  The 
Sewanee  defense,  however,  played  heroically 
throughout  the  second  half,  often  giving  up 
some  yardage  early  in  a  drive,  but  always  rising 
up  tough  when  backed  into  its  own  territory. 
They  kept  the  Tigers  in  the  game  until  final- 
ly, with  less  than  five  minutes  remaining,  Mo- 
rales hit  Willmore  for  consecutive  strikes  of 
18  and  31  yards.  With  the  Millsaps  ^oal  in 
sight,  Sewanee  sputtered  again,  and  they  faced 
4th  and  16  on  the  Majors'  29  with  3:57  left. 
Millsaps  had  to  expect  the  deep  pass,  but  senior 
splitend  Mark  Kent,  who  had  five  catches  on 
the  day  and  who  consistently  comes  through 
for  the  Tigers  under  pressure,  burned  his  man 
anyway,  and  Morales  found  him  in  the  right 
corner  of  the  end  zone  for  the  go-ahead  score. 
Sewanee  botched  the  two-point  conversion 
on  a  play  that  Coach  Horace  Moore  later  ad- 
mitted was  a  bad  call  on  his  part,  but  the  Ti- 
gers still  held  a  12-7  lead  with  less  than  four 
minutes  remaining.  If  the  defense  could  only 
stop  the  Majors  one  more  time... 

Not  even  on  our  magic  mountain.  This 
time,  Millsaps  got  its  wish  fulfilled,  first  by  a 
poor  Sewanee  kickoff  that  let  the  Majors  be- 
gin their  drive  in  Sewanee  territory,  next  by  a 
pass-interference  call  that  gave  Millsaps  a  cru- 
cial first  down,  and  finally  by  a  29-yard  touch- 
down pass  from  second-string  quarterback 
Chad  Mards  to  senior  flanker  Tim  Magandy 
that  Sewanee  cornerback  Todd  Hurst  might 
have  broken  up  had  he  turned  a  split-second 
sooner. 

AGAINST  SAMFORD,  the  Tigers  were 
frustrated  by  losing  to  a  team  that  they  beat 
in  every  offensive  category.  This  time  the 
statistics  were  more  even:  269  total  yards 
for  Millsaps;  261  for  Sewanee;  18  first  downs 
for  Sewanee,  11  for  Millsaps;  8  penalties  a- 
piece.  They  had  risen  to  the  challenge  of  a 
heavily  favored  team  and  played  them  much 
closer  than  anyone  expected,  even  to  the  point 
of  feeling  victory  within  their  grasp;  but  to 
have  come  so  close  only  to  walk  away  a  loser 
again  made  the  frustration  this  time  even  worse. 
Coach  Moore  and  the  Tigers  hope  they  can  re- 
lease that  frustration  on  Sept.  27  as  they  travel 
to  Richmond,  Indiana  to  face  Earlham  in  their 
conference  game. 
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comfort  many.  The  more  mature  folks,  how- 
ever, realize  that  they  will  soon  be  occupying 
a  niche  in  the  real  world,  and  they  are  eager 
to  express  their  awareness  and  concern  now. 
In  this  they  show  strength  of  character  and  read- 
iness to  accept  challenges  that  are  admirable; 
understand,  I  would  loath  to  promote  apathy  in 
anyone.  But,  as  my  twenty-first  birthday  draws 
to  only  months  away,  and  as  my  neccessary  re- 
conciliation with  the  real  world  becomes  imm- 
inent, I  clearly  hear  a  voice  inside  that  reminds 
me  that  I  might  not  want  to  take  myself  and  the 
world  too  seriously  yet. 

IF  THE  RITE  OF  PASSAGE  into  the  real 
world  involves  forsaking  foolish  djeams  for 
"practical"  goals,  and  escapist  fun  for  sober 
concerns,  I  must  be  like  Peter  Pan  and  refuse  to 
grow  up.    Peter,  remember,  was  far  from  apath- 

Outdoors       


etic,  he  braved  Hook  and  croc  for  Tiger  Lily,  for 
the  romantic  ideals  he  believed  in.  He  simply 
could  nol  live  in  a  London  townhouse  as  long  as 
he  could  step  out  the  window  and  fly. 

My  friend  might  tell  me  that  it's  silly  to 
waste  my  time  and  energy  chasing  footballs. 
Someone  else  might  say  that  I  should  drop  my 
silly  dream  of  being  a  writer-of  fiction,  yet!  -- 
and  quickly  start  deciding  on  a  more  pract- 
ical career.  Those  people  seem  so  eager  to 
shoulder  the  conservative,  practical,  efficient 
mentality  of  the-  intelligent  adult;  they're 
chomping  at  the  bit  to  scale  new  heights  of 
yuppie  success.  I  wish  them  the  best,  and  don't 
pursue  the  "impractical,"  fantasy  career  of  a 
writer,  or  an  athlete,  or  an  artist,  they  do  avoid 
the  trap  of  taking  our  imperfect  world  so  ser- 
iously that  whatever  career  and  way  of  think- 


ing they  choose  is  no  longer  any  fun. 

Personally,  I'll  continue  to  be  interested  in 
what  mature,  concerned  individuals  like  Brian 
Jackson  have  to  say  about  life  both  in  our  little 
microcosm,  Sewanee,  and  in  the  real  world, 
adding  my  own  opinions  when  I'm 
well-informed  enough.  But  I  don't  think  I'll 
ever  be  whipped  into  a  frenzy  by  higher  public 
display  Fines,  or  some  local's  woeful  ly 
inaccurate  picture  of  my  sex  life.  When  Brian 
sits  down  in  the  afternoon  for  a  sober  cont- 
emplation of  the  injustices  in  social  policy 
change,  I'll  selfishly  escape  to  the  unreal  world 
where  all  I  have  to  worry  about  is  chasing  and 
catching  the  football.  And  unless  I  lose  my 
"foolish"  courage  and  cop  out  on  my 
convictions,  I'll  spend  my  life  chasing  and 
catching  my  dreams. 
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over  11  lbs.  out  of  it,  and  although  that  cer- 
tainly isn't  the  average,  there  are  some  big 
fish  in  it. 

If  you're  serious  about  catching  some  fish, 
Tim's  Ford  Lake  off  the  mountain  is  the  place 
to  go.  A  well-known  fishing  magazine  last 
year  reported  that  this  year's  largest  striped 
bass  may  be  pulled  out  of  it. 

Dean  Setters'  favorite  place  to  go  is  Lake 
O'Donnell,  where  he  landed  a  six -pounder 
last  spring.     The  water  is  down  now,  making 


Field  Hockey 
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said  "The  offense  wasn't  aggressive  enough 
and  we  needed  better  defensive  play."  Mitc- 
hell plans  to  concentrate  on  solving  such  prob- 
lems &  improving  upon  these  two  aspects 
of  Sewanee's  game  in  preparation  for  an  up- 
coming tournament  to  be  held  this  weekend 
at  Sewanee. 

SUMMING  UP  the  experience  Mitchell  said, 
"Our  level  of  play  increased  with  each  game 
and  we  didn't  make  the  same  mistakes.  The 
scores  do  not  reflect  the  team's  ability."  Al- 
though the  three  defeats  were  disappointing 
for  individual  members,  the  playing  time  was 
valuable  for  the  rookies. 

Such  game  experience  will  be  needed  for 
the  tournament  to  be  hosted  by  Sewanee. 
Southern  Illinois,  High  Point,  and  Appala- 
chian State,  the  three  other  teams  involved, 
should  provide  Sewanee  with  some  challen- 
ging games.  Southern  Illinois  is  a  division 
I  team  and  is  also  known  for  its  aggressive, 
highly  competitive  hockey. 

The    tournament    schedule    is    as    follows: 

Sept,    26:       Sewanee  vs.   Southern   Illinois   at 

4:00  p.m. 
Sept,    27:       Southern    Illinois   vs.   High   Point 
at  9:00  a.m. 
Appalachian       State      vs.      Southern 
Illinois  at  1:00  p.m. 
Sewanee  vs.  High  Point  at  3:00  p.m. 
Sept.    28:      Appalachian  State  vs.  Sewanee  at 
10:00  a.m. 


$60.00  PER  HUNDRED  PAID  for  remailing 
letters  from  home!  Send  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  for  information/application. 
Associates,  Box  95-B,  Roselle ,  NJ  07203 


it  easily  accessible.  I  personally  have  gotten 
a  few  strikes  at  Lake  Bratton,  but  nothing  too 
exciting. 

Fishing  is  something  anyone  can  do  -  all 
you  need  are  a  rod,  a  reel,  and  some  time. 
There's  something  about  quietly  casting  into 
a  quiet  lake  with  a  friend  nearly  as  the  sun 
reflect  upon  what's  really  important. 

YOU   MIGHT   BE   SURPRISED  as  to  how 

rewarding  both  hunting  and  fishing  can  be. 
They  give  one  the  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lovely  setting  we  are  near  and 
goes  down  that  puts  an  extra  reflection  on  any 
day.  It's  something  that  really  should  be  tried. 
One  nice  thing  about  fishing  is  that  you  can 
always  throw  them  back. 

For  those  hunters  that  are  interested,  the 
first  dove  season  split  ends  September  29. 
The  second  and  third  splits  are  Oct.  11-25 
and   Dec.    13-28   respectively.     Woodcock  sea- 


son opens  Oct.  1  and  runs  to  Nov.  16,  with 
the  second  split  being  Feb.  1-28.  Rabbit  season 
runs  from  Nov.  8  to  Feb.  28,  and  squirrel  closes 
Jan.  1.  For  more  information  ask  for  the 
pamphlet  when  you  buy  your  license. 


Volleyball 
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Maryville  are  all  in  the  W.I.A.C.  with  Sewanee. 
If  the  Tigers  can  continue  at  this  pace,  they 
could  win  the  W.I.A.C.  and  be  in  the  national 
playoffs.  They  have  a  long  way  to  go,  how- 
ever, starting  with  the  Maryville  tournament 
Sept.  27-29. 

Considering  the  number  of  road  games  the 
team  has  played,  their  success  is  extraordinary. 
This  team  is  a  winner.  Show  them  how  much 
we  appreciate  their  winning  efforts  by  suppor- 
ting them  at  their  next  home  game  against 
Trevecca  on  Sept.  30.  


Thinking  about 
getting  an 
MBA? 


Consider. . . . 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 
MBA  Program 


the  benefits  of  study  in  a  program  with  44  elective  hours 

of  coursework  and  26  areas  of  specialization. 

the  advantages  of  a  program  taught  by  renowned  faculty 

and  located  in  proximity  to  the  South's  business  hub, 

Atlanta. 

Consider.  ...  ... 

Signing  up  for  an  interview  appointment  with: 

Don  Perry,  MBA  Program  Director 

Who  will  be  on  campus  to  meet  with  students  interested  in 
an  MBA  on: 

Thursday,  October  9,  1986 
For  an  interview  appointment,  sign  up  at: 

Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center 

All  interested  students,  regardless  of  undergraduate  major,  are 
invited. 
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Foreign  Studies  Opportunities  Abound 


BY  VAN  C.  KUSSROW 

I  BELIEVE  that  it  can  safely  be  said  that  at 
some  point  in  everyone's  college  career  they 
consider  doing  it.  Some  people  even  consider 
doing  it  in  unusual  places.  What  is  this  illicit 
activity  to  which  I  refer?  It  can  only  be  one 
thing --studying!  Granted,  many  people  are  able 
to  resist  this  awful  temptation,  but  there  is  a 
select  group  of  people  who  not  only  do  it  on 
an  almost  regular  basis,  but  they  also  go  out  of 
their  way  to  do  it— often  many  thousands  of 
miles  away.  I  am,  of  course,  refering  to  the 
Foreign  Studies  programs  which  Sewanee  offers 
and  to  those  few  intrepid  students  who  decide 
to  walk  (or  fly)  that  extra  mile  in  the  name  of 
academic  excellence.  But  is  that  always  the 
case?  Are  these  students  really  out  to  find  the 
best  in  education  wherever  it  might  be  found? 
Or  are  they  simply  mercenaries,  walking  the  fine 
line  between  tourist  and  scholar,  seeking  the 
more  "worldly"  wisdom  and  cosmopolitan  life- 
style which  is,  to  a  large  extent,  conspicuously 
absent  here  on  the  Mountain?  This  reporter  has 
his  doubts.  Certainly,  it  is  a  question  to  which 
there  is  no  simple  answer. 

I  overheard  a  conversation  at  lunch  recently 
which  made  me  stop  and  consider  this  issue. 
One  student,  who  was  contemplating  some  form 


of  study  abroad,  asked  another,  "They  don't 
study  at  Oxford,  do  they?"  To  which  his  friend 
jokingly  replied,  "Of  course  not,  all  they  do  is 
party!"  Having  recently  completed  a  year  in 
Oxford,  I  was  able  to  appreciate  the  half-truth 
of  that  response,  and  yet  I  was  also  forced  to 
consider  its  implications.  The  "Sewanee  in  Ox- 
ford" program,  of  which  I  was  a  part,  allows  two 
rising  juniors  to  "study"  at  Hertford  College 
Oxford,  for  the  duration  of  that  academic  year 
In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  students  are  act 
ually  part  of  the  Oxford  system:  tutorials 
essays,  lectures,  libraries,  colleges,  sports,  etc 
This  is  significantly  different  from  other  for- 
eign studies  programs  which  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  an  extension  of  Sewanee  set  in  a  foreign 
location.  This  may  be  ideal  for  some,  but  in 
order  to  acquire  something  of  a  "world  view" 
or  cross-cultural  perspective,  one  might  wish  to 
consider  looking  farther  afield  than  Sewanee's 
Bristish  Studies  in  Oxford  program  which  was  so 
ravely  reviewed  in  the  September  edition  of  the 
Purple.  The  fact  that  "Oxford"  has  both  a 
McDonald's  and  a  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,"  is 
not,  to  my  mind,  an  exceptionally  recommend- 
ing feature.  The  fact  that  Oxford  possesses  out 
standing  academic  resources  and  is  considered  to 
be  ranked  among  the  finest  universities  of  the 


orld,  is,"  however,  a  recommendation  of  some 
note.  Thus,  though  it  is  true  that  Oxford  is  an 
environment  conducive  to  extra-curricular  "re- 
creation," it  is  also  a  place  where  people  do,  on 
the  odd  occasion,  study. 

BUT  WHY  TRAVEL  SO  FAR  just  to  study? 
One  can  do  that  in  Tennessee  quite  adequately  if 
an  undergraduate  degree  is  all  that  one  is  after. 
Even  in  Oxford,  with  all  of  its  resources,  I  felt 
that  I  learned  very  little,  in  terms  of  facts,  that  I 
could  not  have  aquired  here  just  as  readily.  The 
Bodleian  library  was  for  the  most  part  over- 
whelming, and  the  lectures  were  frequently 
too  specialized  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  Hence 
for  myself,  and  for  many  of  the  other  foreign 
studies  participants,  the  value  of  these  programs 
lay  not  in  the  books  we  read  and  the  essays"  we 
wrote,  but  rather  in  the  people  we  met  and 
societies  which  we  came  to  know,  albeit  in  a 
somewhat  limited  capacity.  There  is  some  vali- 
dity, I  believe,  in  the  notion  of  an  international 
perspective.  And  as  modernity  causes  the  world 
to  shrink  still  more,  (I  understand  that  road-trips 
to  London  are  now  the  latest  fashion!)  the  need 
for  such  a  perspective  is  increasingly  obvious.  I 
am  reminded  of  my  visit  to  Barcelona,  Spain, 
SEE  PAGE  14 


VILIAGE  WINE  §  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


MONTEAGLE,  TN 


Phone    615-924-2268 


CONVENTION  CENTER  Capacities  (Banquet- 
400) 

Facilities  now  available  for  FRATERNITY, 
SORORITY,  CLUB,  and  ALUMNI  functions. 
Call  for  details.  Come  see  our  newly  opened 
LODGE.  Rustic  decor  equipped  with  mo- 
dern conveniences,  such  as:  color  TV,  elec- 
tric air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms, 
and  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 
competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at 
one  of  our  rooms.  CALL  NOW  FOR  RESER- 
VATIONS! 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS:   615-924-2091 


Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prkes 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 

OPEN  8  a.m. -10  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FRI.  &  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in/  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Doily  specials 
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OnemaOujd 


BY  CYLE  BRUEGGEMAN 


"ON  THE  BARREN  Yorkshire  moor  in 
England,  a  hundred  years  ago,  stood  a  house 
as  black  and  desolate  as  the  wastes  around  it. 
Only  a  stranger  lost-  in  a  storm  would  have 
dared  to  knock  at  Wuthering  Heights."  So 
begins  the  classic  film  adaptation  of  Emily 
Bronte's  Wuthering  Heights,  released  in  1939. 
The  New  York  Film  Critics  named  it  Best  Pic- 
ture of  that  year,  and  a  testimonial  to  its  stand- 
ing as  a  classic  is  found  in  the  movie's  position 
on  legendary  Hollywood  columnist  Hedda 
Hopper's  all-time  Best  Film  list  (number  four). 

Lawrence  Olivier  credits  Wuthering  Heights 
director  William  (Ben  Hur)  Wyler  with  teaching 
him  how  to  act  on  the  screen,  and  Sir  Larry's 
potential  and  ability  as  an  actor  are  fully  evi- 
dent   in    his    characterization    of    Heathcliff. 

Merle  Oberon  is  an  exotically  beautiful 
Cathy,  and  David  Niven  is,  as  always,  delight- 
ful as  Edgar.  The  film  covers  only  the  first 
half  of  the  Gothic  novel;  even  so,  Alexander 
Wollcott  (of  the  Algonquin  Circle)  was  pleased 
to  note  that,  "They've  done  the  right  by  our 
Emily."  This  movie  comes  to  us  from  the 
heyday  of  the  Hollywood  studio,  and  those 
who  put  store  in  such  things  will  be  aware  of  the 
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out  of  place  at  fraternity  parties.  Sewanee  fra- 
ternities are  lucky  to  have  such  a  healthy  rela- 
tionship to  independent  students.  Probably  the 
main  reason  for  the  lack  of  friction  between 
Greeks  and  independents  is  that  there  is  relative- 
ly little  pressure  put  on  freshmen  to  join  up.  A 
student  is  much  more  likely  to  make  a  rational 
decision  about  fraternities  if  he  realizes  that  it 
doesn't  really  matter  whether  he  pledges.  It 
seems  that  fraternities  best  serve  the  interests  of 
all  students  when  they  don't  take  themselves  too 
seriously. 


Guest 
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make  waves."  This  type  of  mentality  is  not  what 
this  nation  was  founded  upon. 

For  those  that  have  lived  in"sheltered  worlds" 
for  so  long  and  are  accustomed  to  getting  their 
way  are  in  for  shock  if  they  are  not  willing  to 
think  for  themselves.  Events  are  taking  place 
around  the  world  each  day  with  immense  re- 
percussions, while  we  are  nonchalantly  trying 
to  maintain  "the  traditions  of  the  past"  which 
don't  require  us  to  think.  As  long  as  things  are 
fine  and  no  one  attempts  to  "rock  the  boat" 
life  is  dandy.  But  when  an  intellectually  sound 
student  asks  challenging  questions,  speaks  out 
against  injustice  of  any  kind,  and  cares  not  what 
his/her  peers  think  he  is  labeled  as  a  radical, 
sometimes  a  Communist.  Therefore,  I  must  be 
a  Communist. 

Now,  I  understand  why  apartheid  still 
exists,  why  the  Reagan  Administration  im- 
plements certain  policies,  why  in  Tracy  City, 
which  is  just  6  miles  from  this  campus,  blacks 
are  not  allowed,  and  the  list  is  infinite. 
Thinkers  of  the  world  unite!  We  have  a  long  and 
hard  journey  before  us.  We  will  win,  it's  our 
DESTINY! 


Goldwyn  touch.  Wuthering  Heights  can  be 
seen  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday  October  2  in  Thom- 
pson Union.  Sponsored  by  the  Cinema  Guild, 
it's  free. 

1983'S  SAY  AMEN,  SOMEBODY  is  an  ex- 
quisite example  of  an  elusive  genre  of  film,  the 
entertaining  documentary.  Director  George 
Nievenberg  brings  us  the  "Godparents"  of 
Gospel,  as  well  as  the  new  generation  of  gospel 
singers. 

Integral  to  the  formation  of  gospel  is  Thomas 
A.  Dorsey,  who  turned  his  career  with  blues 
giant  Ma  Rainey  (of  Broadway's  "Black  Bot- 
tom" fame)  in  a  more  meaningful  direction. 
Gospel,  that  "depression-era  fusion  of  the 
sacred  and  the  profane,"  was  the  result,  and 
Dorsey  gives  us  insight  into  difficulties  he  in- 
curred by  leading  the  movement.  Especially 
touching  is  his  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  inspired  him  to  write  "Take 
My  Hand,  Precious  Lord." 

Equally  significant  is  Willie  Mae  Fordsmith, 
a  legendary  gospel  singer  who  still  belts  out 
the  Lord's  praises  with  the  best  of  them.  She 
gives  us  insight  regarding  the  pressures  incurred 
by  a  female  in  the  field;  note  the  poignant 
scene  in  which  she  counsels  a  young  gospel 
singer. 

This  cinema  uerite  film  is  worthy  for  its 
significance  as  a  study  in  cultural  anthropology 
and  for  its  entertainment.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  everyone  should  see  this  movie  to 
hear  this  movie.  To  paraphrase  another  critic, 
the  music  is  enough  to  make  a  stone-deaf 
atheist  say  amen.  Say  Amen,  Somebody  will 
be  shown  Thursday,  October  9  at  7:30  p.m. 
It's  free  (actually  you  pay  for  it  with  your 
activity  fee). 

Horn 
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and  problems  of  liability  that  make  it  impossible 
for  the  University  to  condone  public  drinking 
or  really  any  drinking  at  all  for  most  students. 
What  the  University  can  do  is  be  more 
permissive  while  educating.  The  Bacchus  organ- 
ization, the  B.C.  Program  Board  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  made  great  strides  in  educating 
students  about  responsible  drinking  habits  and 
in  providing  activities  for  students. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  seems  to  think 
that  the  amount  of  public  drinking  bears  some 
great  relation  to  the  amount  of  total  drinking. 
This  is  not  the  case.  A  student  attending  a  play 
or  concert  where  alcohol  is  served  is  less  likely 
to  "tank  up"  before  the  event.  The  student  may 
drink  more  in  public  but  less  in  the  course  of  the 
evening;  that  same  student  is  more  likely  to 
learn  more  responsible  drinking  habits  as  well. 


Jacks 
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that  usually  shuns  excesses.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  our  greatness  as  a  Christian  institu- 
tion is  found  not  in  our  rules,  but  in  our  curri- 
culum. 

While  other  schools  are  occupied  with  an  ob- 
sessive concern  for  their  students'  behavior, 
Sewanee  will  remain  one  of  the  few  places  where 
young  men  and  women  are  necessarily  exposed 
to  the  great  inheritance  of  our  civilization:  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  Homer,  and  the  awe-inspir- 
ing history  of  the  Christian  world.  Much  of  this, 
when  understood  and  accepted,  is  a  plea  for  a 
reasonable  society  where  compassion  and  love 
and  obedience  and,  ultimately,  an  uncompromis- 
ing morality  before  God  are  the  highest  stan^ 
dards.  It  is  also  a  place  where  we,  being  unavoid- 
ably human,  fail,  and  must  rise  from  the  dust 
to  try  again. 


Record  Review© 

BY  RON  CHERRY 

I  SUPPOSE  it  was  easy  to  have  expecta- 
tions from  a  band  named  "Angst"  -  I  hoped 
to  be  hearing  some  diamond-in-the-rough 
music  from  a  band  which  conveys  the  fru- 
strations of  youth  through  grinding  chords 
and  succinct  lyrics  -  I  was  looking  for  another 
Replacements  or  Husker  Du:  no  such  luck  this 
time.  This  San  Francisco  trio  is  not  lacking  in 
talent  -  it  is  rare  that  three  kids  get  together  in 
this  age  of  the  four-plus-member  band.  The 
sound  they  produce  is  quite  full,  with  the 
noteworthy  presence  of  an  adept  rock-n-roll 
bassist. 

The  melodies  they  have  found  are  not 
memorable  and  lack  the  potential  to  be. 
"Angst"  is  a  band  caught  in  limbo  somewhere 
between  hardcore  and  rock-n-roll  -  upbeat 
and  danceable  while  not  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ing. This  band  suffers  from  two  problems  that 
seem  to  plague  this  type  of  young  group: 
underproduction  and  the  inability  to  escape 
the   influence   of  other   bands   in  their  music. 

PERHAPS  THE  BAND  members  prefer 
the  rawness  of  sound,  or  maybe  the  recording 
conditions  which  could  do  more  justice  to 
their  music  were  not  available.  In  either  case, 
the  vocals  distract  from  what  positive  aspects 
the  album  has;  maybe  they  should  try  instru- 
mental tracks.  The  presence  of  the  "Husker 
Du"  sound  in  their  music  makes  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  take  this  band  seriously. 

While  the  album  cover  is  pretty  neat,  and 
the  group  name  "Angst"  has  a  certain  punch 
to  it,  their  album  Mending  Wall  offers  little 
worth  hearing;  or  at  least  not  enough  to  war- 
rant purchasing  it.  Perhaps  the  band  will  stay 
together  long  enough  to  let  evolution  take 
its  course,  eventually  resulting  in  a  cleaner 
more  focused  sound. 

ANOTHER  NEW  California  band  has 
brought  forth  a  pleasant  surprise  of  an  Lp;  the 
sound  may  not  be  completely  original  but  in 
an  age  of  Neo-psychedelics,  R.E.M.  clones,  and 
lost  hardcore  thrashers,  "Lawndale"  's  sound 
of  the  sixties',  surf-n-spy  themes  offer  a  catchy 
alternative. 

The  album  consists  primarily  of  strong, 
rhythm  guitar  with  a  definitive  lead  guitar 
of  the  twangy  fashion  that  was  most  popula- 
rized in  songs  such  as  "Secret  Agent  Man" 
or  the  "James  Bond  Theme  Song". 

GRANTED  THE  SONGS  on  Beyond  Bar- 
becue do  begin  to  sound  alike  but  only  after 
continued  repetitive  playing.  One  bonus  for 
this  album  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the  songs 
have  lyrics  -  the  band  makes  no  attempt  to 
gloss  over  mediocre  music  with  lousy  lyrics. 
Too  often,  groups  will  try  to  make  a  state- 
ment with  their. lyrics  when  in  fact  they  have 
nothing  to  say.  Apparently,  these  guys  have 
figured  out  that  it  is  best  to  stop  while  ahead 
and  keep  their  mouths  shut. 

While  you  may  not  want  to  run  out  to 
Wal-mart  and  buy  Beyond  Barbecue  by  "Lawn- 
dale"  (good  luck  finding  it  if  you  try),  it's 
definitely  worth  the  effort  of  calling  WUTS 
to  ask  to  hear  a  song  or  two  from  this  album. 


When  Sewanee  students  are  taught  these 
things  well  the  results  are  far  more  lasting  than 
exorbitant  open-container  fines  and  corridor 
policemen  who  patrol  dormitories  listening 
intently  for  that  telltale,  smacking  kiss  that  is 
the  sign  of  unauthorized  naughtiness. 
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Are  Rush  Rules  Effective? 


BY  LISA  JOHNSON 

NOW  THAT  RUSH  is  over  it  is  time  to  look 
at  exactly  what  is  involved  in  this  fall  ritual.  Do 
freshmen  really  have  a  fair  chance  to  get  to 
know  the  fraternities  before  they  commit  them- 
selves to  four  years  of  instant  brotherhood? 
Current  rush  rules  allow  the  "rushees"  one  cook- 
out  and  a  limited  number  of  visits  to  the  indivi- 
dual houses,  in  an  atmosphere  not  always  condu- 
cive to  seeing  fraternities  as  they  actually  func- 
tion in  more  informal  settings.  In  this  respect  it 
becomes  almost  necessary  for  freshmen  to  have 
the  secret  rendezvous  formally  called,  "breaking 
university  rush  rules."  Are  the  current  rush 
rules  effective?  After  hearing  the  confessions  of 
anonymous  fraternity  members  and  freshmen, 
the  reader  can  draw  his  or  her  own  conclusions. 

"EVERY  FRATERNITY  on  this  campus 
breaks  at  least  one  rush  rule,  most  on  a  consis- 
tent basis,"  states  one  senior.  Unless  the  break- 
ing of  these  rules  is  of  some  grotesque  nature, 
fraternities  tend  to  stick  together  by  not  turning 
each  other  in  and  seem  to  work  as  their  own  po- 
licing system.  "Today's  ethic  has  become 
'you're  not  wrong  until  you  get  caught,'  "  said 
another  upperclassman.  But  is  there  a  danger  in 
such  a  policy  that  things  might  get  completely 
out  of  control?  The  stories  of  illegal  rush  parties 
and  what  they  entail  seem  to  prove  otherwise. 

Long  before  the  University  and  Tennessee 
state  law  changed  to  prohibit  people  under  the 
age  of  21  from  drinking  the  breaking  of  rush 
rules  has  consistently  involved  alcohol.  The  se- 
niors this  year  who  have  been  legal  throughout 
their  Sewanee  careers  remember  a  packed  Pub 
nightly  during  the  first  month  of  school.  "The 
first  night  up  here  fraternity  members  were  buy- 
ing beers  for  me  until  I  was  out  of  my  mind 
drunk,"  remembers  one  senior.  That  same  ex- 
perience is  common  to  most  of  the  people  who 
went  through  rush  three  falls  ago.  Today  the 
Pub  is  close  to  empty  on  any  given  night  during 
rush.  So  where  does  everyone  go?  Off-campus 
housing  tends  to  be  the  new  "Pub"  for  Sewanee; 
a  more  calm,  civilized  atmosphere  for  the  rent- 
ing of  V.C.R.'s,  watching  movies,  and  drinking 
beer. 

SOME  FRESHMEN  feel  that  if  a  fraternity 
is  willing  to  go  out  on  a  limb  for  them  and  risk 
getting  caught,  it  shows  that  the  fraternity  is 
really  interested  in  them.    Many  current  frater- 

Kussrow 


nity  members  feel  different.  "The  freshmen 
should  respect  the  fact  that  we  don't  risk  their 
chances  of  going  through  rush  and  our  own 
chances  of  getting  a  pledge  class,"  upperclass- 
men  say.  Of  course,  there  are  varying  opinions 
on  both  sides.  The  risks  do  not  always  involve 
giving  a  freshman  an  illegal  beverage,  it  can  be  a 
mere  visit  to  a  freshman's  room  to  talk  or  an  in- 
vitation to  a  fraternity  member's  room.  The 
same  risk  is  involved. 

There  can  be  no  argument  about  whether 
rush  rules  should  exist  at  all;  while  each  frater- 
nity tends  to  police  the  other  fraternities  on 
campus,  the  rules  play  a  vital  role  in  keeping 
these  organizations  under  control.  While  the 
breaking  of  rules  is  inevitable,  what  would  rush 
be  like  without  them?  Says  one  fraternity  mem- 
ber, "...having  no  rush  rules  would  allow  the 
freshmen  to  see  what  a  fraternity  is  really  like 
because  you  could  see  if  they  were  trying  to  buy 
you."  Because  of  the  current  rules  each  fraterni- 
ty is  allowed  to  spend  only  a  limited  amount  of 
money  on  official  rush  functions  to  enable  the 
smaller  organizations  to  compete  with  the  larger 
ones.  Individual  fraternity  members  end  up 
spending  enormous  amounts  of  money  taking 
freshmen  to  lunch  off  campus,  a  legal  activity  as 
long  as  freshmen  are  checked  out  on  a  sign-up 
sheet  in  the  B.  C.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
monetary  limitations  forced  on  fraternities. 

OBVIOUSLY  THE  TERMINATION  of  fra- 
ternities would  not  end  the  illegal  consumption 
of  alcohol  that  occurs  at  Sewanee,  and  that  is 
not  the  direction  in  which  the  University  wants 
to  move.  The  fraternities  are  the  center  of  Se- 
wanee's  social  life  and  are  proven  to  be  healthy 
organisations  which  are  vital  to  Sewanee.  Nor  is 
the  answer  the  extension  of  the  rush  period. 
These  three  weeks  tend  to  be  the  longest  ones  in 
the  semester  calendar  for  the  rushees  and  the 
fraternities.  While  rush  rules  are  reevaluated  an- 
nually, the  answer  may  lie  in  yet  another  evalua- 
tion. There  should  be  a  way  of  keeping  rush  un- 
der control  and  at  the  same  time  legally  showing 
freshmen  what  an  individual  fraternity  has  to  of- 
fer them  for  the  next  four  years.  This  is  nearly 
impossible  with  existing  rush  restrictions.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  an  easy  answer  and  perhaps 
no  answer  exists,  since  this  seems  to  be  a  com- 
mon problem  on  campuses  across  the  country. 


last  April  when  the  United  States  was  bombing 
Lybia.  As  I  watched  the  local  McDonald's  burn 
and  saw  the  broken  windows  of  the  Burger  King, 
it  occured  to  me  just  how  important  foreign 
study  programs  are.  I  think  that  I  probably 
learned  more  from  that  anti-American  riot 
than  1  did  during  all  of  my  eight  months  at 
Oxford. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  such  programs  also 
have  more  tangible  benefits:  becoming  friends 
with  people  from  other  countries,  seeing  new 
parts  of  the  world,  getting  away  from  Gailor 
food— or  any  other  negative  aspect  of  Sewanee 
which  one  might  wish  to  escape.  In  some  in- 
stances, one  might  even  return  to  Sewanee 
appreciating  those  very  things  which  were 
originally  reasons  to  leave.  Certainly,  the  entire 
experience  of  life  and  study  abroad  is  an  enrich- 
ing one.  There  are  positive  aspects  to  this 
Bohemian  life,  and  there  are  also  negative  ones 
as  well.  But  in  both  cases,  there  is  much  to  be 
learned.  Sewanee  is  largely  pleasant  in  its 
splendid  isolation,  but  at  times  it  can  also  be 
stifling   in   its  protective   insulation.      Thus,   I 
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would  recommend  some  time  abroad— off  the 
mountain  and  away  from  the  cultural  tunnel- 
vision  which  our  society  promotes. 

"BUT  WHERE  CAN  I  GO?"  one  might  ask. 
Happily,  the  answer  is  "Almost  anywhere!" 
Sewanee's  foreign  study  programs  have  contin- 
ued to  expand  across  the  globe;  and  chances  are, 
if  there  is  a  place  you  want  to  visit,  you  could  be 
able  to  study  there  as  well.  In  the  past,  Sewanee 
students  have  found  their  way  to  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  Paris,  Nantes,  Vienna,  Madrid, 
Tokyo,  Scandinavia,  Liberia,  and  numerous 
other  cities  and  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Also,  many  of  the  foreign  study  programs  offer- 
ed by  the  larger  American  universities  are  open 
to  students  not  enrolled  in  those  universities, 
thus  making  them  available  for  Sewanee  stu- 
dents. If  you  are  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  studying  abroad,  speak  with  Mrs.  Schaefer, 
the  current  director  of  Foreign  Studies,  in 
Guerry  203.  You  only  go  around  this  crazy 
world  once,  so  you  might  as  well  get  credit 
for  it  on  the  way! 


Letters 
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To  the  Editor: 

In  his  recent  column  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful," Ashley  Dawson  has  once  again  proven  him- 
self Sewanee's  most  mystifying  liberal  without  a 
cause.  In  fact,  I  was  shocked  that  such  soph- 
omoric  tripe  would  be  published  by  an  other- 
wise intelligent  and  reasonable  man. 

In  rather  shopworn  and  exceedingly  trans- 
parent satire,  Mr.  Dawson  is  taking  shots  at 
that  old,  faithful  target:  the  love-it-or-leave-it, 
bumbling-hick  American,  brimming  over  with 
national  pride.  Were  there  gaming  laws  in  col- 
umn writing,  Mr.  Dawson  doubtless  would  be 
fined  for  attacking  such  a  pitifully  helpless 
creature.  Alas,  however,  there  is  nothing  to 
force  writers  to  take  on  challenging  oppo- 
nents. 

But  just  for  the  record,  that  which  is  app- 
arent to  anyone:  there  really  are  those  of  us 
who  are  proud  of  this  country  that  don't  suffer 
from  ruthless  ignorance  and  bumbling  ethnocen- 
trism.  We  do  so,  not  in  categorical  rejection  of 
the  values  of  the  Old  World,  but  in  the  hope  of 
a  uniquely  American  synthesis  which  incorpor- 
ates them  and  embodies  them  with  a  new  sense 
of  respect  for  the  individual.  Yet  many  people 
seem  to  resent  America's  overall  success  in  this 
great  experiment;  the  column  in  question  was 
just  another  outlet  for  such  hostility. 

While  Mr.  Dawson  delights  in  mocking  the 
fervor  of  immigrants  who  fled  gas  chambers, 
abject  poverty,  and  the  terrifying  behemoth  of 
modern  totalitarianism,  some  of  us  are  trying 
to  preserve  those  things  that  made  America 
a  sanctuary  in  the  first  place. 

Is  it  not  time  that  Mr.  Dawson  stopped  tak- 
ing potshots  at  the  poor  old  Ugly  American 
and  instead  applied  his  impressive  intellect  to 
more  elusive  game? 

G.  Brian  Jackson 

P.S.    I  think  I  shall  loan  him  my  copy  of  The 
Innocents  Abroad.  Do  you  think  he'd  get  it? 


(615)  967-7053 
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fresh  cut  flowers  and  all  your  gift  needs 


•prompt  same-day  service 
•free  delivery  - 


'Where  Quality  is  Expected 
and  Service  Assured' 


Flowerland,  call  967-7602 
serving  the  mountain  for  35  years 
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Elizabeth 


Man  on  the  Street 

BY  JONATHAN  BOWERS 

Sewanee  P.D. 

What    should    the    fine    be   for  public   display 
of  alcohol? 

Rich  Boss:     An  hour  listening  to  Dean  Seiters. 

George  Philip:   Blow  it  off  all  together. 

Steve  Shankle:   Slam  five  Wiedeman's. 

Annie  McGarry:   Your  left  index  finger. 

Randy   Lancaster:      Your   right    index   finger. 

Charles    Strain:      They   should   be   drawn   and 

quartered. 

Berry  Edwards:  Hung  by  the  toes  &  pelted  with 

Beer  Cans  by  Dean  S. 

Tim  Spence:  Crucifixion. 

Denny  Kezar :     10  lashes  with  a  wet  noodle, 

30  lashes  for  2nd  offenders. 

Susie    Safford:       Public    display    of   yourself. 

John   Carrol:      Drown   in  a  pool  of  Schaefer. 

Elizabeth  Epps:   I  just  don't  know. 

BradDethero:  Another  Drink. 

Mik  Larson:   25  cents. 

Dr.  Ebey:   I'm  a  teetotaler. 

Virginia  Brown.      Mow   the  Vice  Chancellor's 

lawn. 

Margaret    Campbell:       No     fine,    I've    already 
been  caught . 

Johnny    Griffiths:       Cut   off    their   feet,   they 
won't  do  it  again. 

Jim  Crumrine:      Repeat  your  foreign  language 
requirement. 
John  Fulton:     Bong  a  six  pack  of  warm,  diet 

orange  crush. 


Virginia 


Randy 


Thank  Goodness  It's  Thursday!' 
AT 

THE  SEWANEE  INN 


Featuring  Live  Entertainment  and  Great  Menu! 

Don't  pcss  up  Homemade  Pizza,  Fresh  Onion  Rinss. 

Burgers  &  Fries! 

Served  from  6-10  pm  in  the  Hearth  Room 

STUDENT  CHARGES  ACCEPTED  (AND  DON'T  FORGET 
OUR  10%  DISCOUNT  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  I. D.  -GOOD 
AT  ANY  TIME  EXCEPT  SUNDAY  BUFFET) 


QUESTION  #1. 

WHAT  IS  THE  RIGHT  CHOICE 
FOR  MOST  COLLEGE  STUDENTS? 

a)  AT&T — for  everyday  discounts  of  40%  to  over 
50%  off  weekday  rates  on  out-of-state  calls. 

b)  Short  bursts  of  intense  study  followed  by 
hours  of  frantic  partying. 

c)  AT&T — for  exceptional  value  and  high  quality 
service. 

d)  AT&T — for  collect,  third-party  and  operator- 
assisted  long  distance  calls. 

e)  Any  class  that  does  not  conflict  with  "The  Love 
Connection" 


If  you  picked  A,  C  and  D,  you're  destined  for  great  things 
Like  AT&T  Long  Distance  Service.  AT&T  offers  so  many  terrific 
values.  Like  a  40%  to  over  50%  discount  off  our  day  rate  on  night 
evening,  and  weekend  out-of-state  calls. 

Imagine  what  you'll  do  with  the  money  you  could  save. 
Imagine  what  your  parents  would  do  if  they  found  out. 

Of  course,  you  can  count  on  AT&T  for  clear  long  distance 
connections  any  place  you  call.  And  AT&T  gives  you 
immediate  credit  for  wrong  numbers. 

To  find  out  more  about  why  you 
should  choose  AT&T,  give  us  a  call. 
And  if  you  picked  B  and  E,  call  any- 
way. You  could  probably  use  someone 
to  talk  to. 

Call  toll-free  today,  at 
1  800  222-0300. 


tty 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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Dubose  Ropes  Course  Offers  New  Challange 


BY  KALA  SPANGLER 


WE'VE  ALL  AT  LEAST  HEARD  about  the 
ropes  course,  which  is  located  at  the  Dubose 
Conference  Center  in  Monteagle,  but  few 
students  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  it. 

According  to  Carrie  Ashton,  Director  of 
the  SOC  and  former  Assistant  Instructor  of  the 
23-day  Outward  Bound  course  at  Tablerock, 
N.C.,  the  ropes  course  is  the  "safest  single 
way  to  challenge  yourself.  You  are  ultimately 
and  completely  protected,  but  the  challenge 
is  very  real." 

THE  COURSE  CONSISTS  of  both  high  and 
low  elements.  On  the  high  elements,  a  person 
is  put  on  belay,  as  in  rock  climbing.  The  goal 
of  the  high  elements  is  to  get  the  climber  to 
successfully  get  across  cables  and  beams,  and 
eventually  jump  off  a  one  foot-square  plat- 
form while  thirty  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
belayer  (who  stays  on  the  ground)  holds  the 
climber  via  the  belay  rope,  so  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  perfectly  safe.  If  a  person  were  to  fall 
off  one  of  the  elements,  he  would  literally 
be  dangling  in  the  air  at  the  end  of  the  belay 
rope. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  is  for  a 
person  to  freeze.  However,  this  is  really  more 
frightening  for  the  person  than  actually  dan- 
gerous. "Once  you  stop  moving  it's  hard  to  get 
started  again,"  explains  Carrie.  "Even  if  you're 
mentally  moving  -  counting  down  before  you 
take  the  next  step  -  it's  O.K.  But  once  you 
totally  shut  down  it  gets  really  scary." 


9 

John  Brewster  adjusts  ropes  in  total  concentration 


A    GOOD    ROPES    COURSE    GUIDE   can 

practice  "preventive  maintainance"  with  those 
who  are  beginning  to  get  scared.  "Usually, 
if  you  talk  a  person  through  the  next  few 
moves  -  like  telling  him  where  to  put  his  foot 
next  -  he  will  be  O.K."  says  Carrie.  She  went 
on  to  say  that  she  has  never  had  to  physically 
bring  a  person  down  from  one  of  the  high 
elements,  but  she  has  had  to  go  up  and  assist 
someone  down.  This  has  only  happened  a 
few  times  in  all  her  experiences  with  ropes 
courses. 

"It's  quite  an  invigorating  experience," 
laughed  one  recent  participant.  "When  you're 
up  there  you're  absolutely  terrified,  but  once 
you  touch  ground,  all  you  think  is  that  it 
was  so  much  fun  !"  Christy  Rucker,  another 
recent  participant  explains,  "You  feel  very 
alone  up  there.  You're  all  by  yourself.  You 
have  to  trust  that  you  can  do  it.  It  requires 
a  lot  of  faith  in  yourself.  And  even  though 
you  know  you're  safe,  it's  still  terrifying.  There 
is  still  some  strong  instinctive  belief  that  you're 
in  danger.  You  don't  quite  trust.  But  that's 
the  whole  point  -  to  trust  those  below  you 
to  keep  you  safe." 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ROPES  COURSE 

is  to  test  personal  discipline,  and,  according 
to  Carrie,  the  course  demands  three  things 
of  a  participant:  commitment,  focus,  and  faith. 
Commitment  comes  with  the  fact  that  after 
a  person  starts  climbing,  there  is  a  "point 
of  no  return"  when  he  has  to  do  something 
either  make  it  across  or  get  back  down  to 
the  ground. 

Focus  plays  a  big  role  in  the  ropes  course. 
"No  matter  how  filled  your  mind  may  be 
with  personal  problems,  they  are  instantly 
erased  once  you're  up  there,"  says  Carrie. 
"The  need  is  so  great  for  immediate  focus 
on  what  you're  doing  that  the  obvious  most 
important  thing  at  the  time  is  to  simply  get 
across.  You're  not  even  able  to  think  about 
anything  else."  Finally,  a  person  has  to  have 
the  faith  in  bhnself  that  he  can  get  across 
and  that  the  person  below  will  keep  him  safe. 

Carrie  went  on  to  emphasize  that  each 
individual  has  his  own  limits,  and  the  ropes 
course  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  test  these 
limits.  "The  ropes  course  is  a  voluntary  acti- 
vity,"  she  explains.     "You  can't  do  it  better 


or  worse  than  someone  else.  For  one  per- 
son's level  of  personal  challenge,  just  getting 
to  the  top  is  more  of  an  accomplishment  than 
another  person's  ability  to  go  across  blind- 
folded." Christy  agrees.  "I'm  deathly  afraid 
of  heights,"  she  says,  "and  it  took  me  a  really 
long  time  to  get  across.  But  it  wasn't  a  matter 
of  how  long  it  took,  all  that  mattered  was 
that  I  did  it." 

ONE  PROBLEM  THIS  YEAR  is  that  there 
are  not  a  lot  of  people  available  who  are  able 
to  take  students  through  the  course.  Accord- 
ing to  Carrie,  there  were  four  students  last 
year  who  were  capable,  but  most  of  them 
have  graduated,  and  the  others  have  other 
commitments  this  year. 

However,  Project  Adventure  is  sending 
Alan  Sentowski,  the  Executive  Director  of 
Wolf  Creek  Wilderness,  here  to  Sewanee  to  train 
new  leaders.  The  date  for  this  training  course 
is  tentatively  set  for  either  the  last  weekend 
in  October  or  the  first  weekend  in  November. 
The  prerequisite  for  a  student  to  take  this 
course  is  that  he  has  to  be  a  skilled  climber 
already.  The  training  will  consist  of  the  hard 
skills  (how  to  set  up  the  course),  basic  rescue 
skills,   and  psychological  encouragement  skills. 

ROUGHLY  200  STUDENTS  have  already 
gone  on  the  ropes  courrse  at  Dubose.  The 
assistant  proctors  and  proctors  use  it  each  year 
as  one  of  their  group  activities.  For  the  most 
part,  ropes  courses  are  relatively  new  to  this 
country.  Outward  Bound  and  Project  Ad- 
venture have  helped  a  great  deal  in  boosting 
the  popularity  of  these  courses,  however  some 
New  England  school  systems  have  incorpora- 
ted ropes  courses  into  their  curriculum,  and 
more  and  more  camps  are  turning  to  ropes 
courses  for  recreationally  challenging  pro- 
grams. Ropes  courses  are  wonderful  alter- 
natives to  highly  competitive  team  sports; 
yet  they  are  equally  challenging. 

"I  highly  recommend  the  ropes  course 
to  everyone  ,"  said  Christy.  It's  a  fun  and 
exciting  way  to  test  your  limits  in  a  com- 
pletely safe  way,  and  it  requires  no  skill.  "It 
really  gives  you  a  sense  of  accomplishment," 
said  another  participant.  "It's  an  experience 
you'll  never  forget." 


Matt  Henderson  jumps  for  a  trapeze  hanging  40  feet  from  the  ground. 
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Controversy  Stirred  by  "Sewanee   Versailles" 


BY  JENIFER  BOBO 

FROM  BRASS  FIXTURES  to  chandeliers, 
the  new  French  House  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  recent  debate.  Nicknamed  by  some  stu- 
dents"the  Sewanee  Versailles,"  the  house  fea- 
tures refinished  wooden  floors,  a  modem  kitch- 
en, complete  wallpapering,  and  central  heat  and 
air-conditioning.  One  professor  remarked,  "It 
is  as  elegant  and  luxurious  as  any  private  home 
I've  seen  in  Sewanee." 

The  project  cost  approximately  $319,000: 
$119,000  to  purchase  the  building  itself  and  the 
remainder  to  renovate,  furnish,  and  decorate  it. 
It  is  the  only  student  housing  on  campus  that  is 
air-conditioned,  and  the  only  one  where  bed- 
room wall  decorations  are  forbidden  because  of 
the  quality  of  the  wallpaper.  Its  furnishings 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  painted  concrete 
blocks  or  burlap  wallpaper  and  brown  carpet 
found  in  other  students'  housing. 

WHY  WAS  SO  MUCH  spent  on  a  building 
that  houses  only  eight  students?  Coordinator 
of  the  French  House  project,  Professor  Jacque- 
line Schaefer,  explained  how  the  $200,000  for 
renovation  was  spent  by  pointing  out  that  the 
house  was  in  very  unsatisfactory  condition  when 
it  was  purchased.  In  order  to  meet  safety  stan- 
dards, it  needed  a  new  roof,  new  plumbing,  and 
new  wiring.  Schaefer  gave  two  responses  to  the 
allegation  that  the  house's  furnishings  are  excess- 
ively luxurious.  First,  she  wanted  to  create  a 
facility  that  would  last  the  longest  possible  time 
with  the  least  possible  need  for  future  mainten- 
ance. Also,  she  claims  the  house  will  serve  as 
more  than  just  a  home  for  eight  students.  She 
.  sees  it  as  a  cultural  center  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  hosting  films,  lectures,  and  meals 
that  spread  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
and  culture.  She  hopes  it  will  be  used  during 
summers  for  seminars  and  retreats,  the  revenue 
of  which  further  justifies  the  initial  investment. 

HOWEVER,  MOST  of  the  discontent  over 
the  amount  spent  on  the  project  does  not  con- 
cern how  the  money  was  spent  once  it  was 
granted.  Rather,  it  stems  from  broader  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Administration's  system  of  set- 
ting project  priorities.  Major  projects  that  are 
widely  recognized  as  more  important  were  side- 
lined while  the  French  House  was  being  re- 
novated. These  include  a  new  dining  hall, 
renovation  of  Quintard  Hall,  a  Performing  Arts 
Center,  a  student  infirmary,  and  a  new  dormi- 
tory fire  alarm  system. 


Coordinator  of  Program  Planning  and  Budge- 
ting Dr.  Laurence  Alvarez  responded  to  this  un- 
rest on  behalf  of  the  Administration  (the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Provost  could  not  be  reached  for 
questioning).  He  said  that  first  of  all,  $319,000 
was  only  a  "drop  in  the  bucket"  compared  to 
the  amount  any  of  those  projects  [mentioned 
above]  would  cost.  "Those  kinds  of  projects 
require  major  fund-raising  campaigns,"  he  said. 

CRITICS  of  the  French  House  project  argue 
that  while  $319,000  would  not  fully  pay  for  a 
larger,  more  important  project,  it  would  have 
been  a  start,  and  that  the  University's  practice 
of  spending  the  funds  that  are  available  on  rel- 
atively unimportant  projects  reflects  a  definite 
weakness  in  the  priorities  planning  procedure. 
Director  of  Student  Housing  Mary  Sue  Cushman 
said,  "All-administration,  faculty,  and  students- 
need  to  be  made  aware  of  how  building  priori- 
ties are  set  and  how  projects  are  planned.    We 


could  all  have  input  and  much  confusion  would 
be  avoided."  Cushman  was  not  consulted  re- 
garding the  decision  to  establish  the  new  French 
House,  despite  her  title. 

According  to  Alvarez,  "Probably  sometime 
[after  moving  the  French  House  from  Phillips 
Hall  to  the  EQB  basement  in  1980]  a  commit 
ment  was  made  by  the  Administration  to  prov- 
ide a  better  location  for  it."  When  the  Alder- 
man house  was  offered  for  sale,  the  money  was 
available  and  the  Administration  saw  an  opp- 
ortunity to  fulfill  the  "probable  commitment." 

HOWEVER,  ALVAREZ  does  recognize 
weaknesses  in  the  current  planning  procedure. 
"We  are  working  with  the  Strategic  Planning 
Committee  on  a  better  way  to  establish  priori- 
ties than  we  have  had  in  the  past."  He  added, 
"We  are  currently  involved  in  the  early  stages  of 
forming  a  comprehensive  plan  for  campus  deve- 
lopment." 


The  newly   completed  French  House,   on  the  corner  of  Texas  Avenue  and  Alto  Road. 
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BY  ELIZABETH  KLOTS 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  10:  Are  you  confused 
about  post-graduate  careers?  If  so,  go  to  the 
Career  Expo.  2-4  p.m.  in  front  of  the  B.C. 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  10:  Desert  Bloom  begins 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  Thompson  Union. 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11:  There's  plenty  of 
entertainment  for  visiting  family  and  friends  this 
weekend.  In  between  the  official  activities,  your 
parents  might  enjoy  dropping  by  the  field 
hockey  field  as  Sewanee  hosts  Vanderbilt  Club 
at  9  a.m.  and  Emory  Club  at  11  a.m.  For  volley- 
ball fans,  there  will  be  Women's  Volleyball  ac- 
tion at  the  gym.  Sewanee  plays  Rhodes  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  Fisk  at  11  a.m.  The  Men's  and  Wo- 
men's Tennis  Teams  are  hosting  a  Parents'  Week- 
end Tournament.  Times  to  be  announced. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11:  Double  Owl 
Flick— The  Return  of  the  Pink  Panther  and 
Minnie  the  Moocher.  One  Dollar  Admission. 
Thompson  Union.   10  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11:  The  German  Club 
and  the  Department  of  German  invite  everyone 
to  join  in  an  Oktoberfest  from  8:30  to  11:30 
a.m.  in  the  B.C.,  featuring  music  by  the  Mitter- 
nachters  German  Band. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13:  Ever  wondered  how 
many  calories  are  in  a  Big  Mac?  Find  out  all  a- 
bout  fast  foods  at  7:00  p.m.,  when  a  short  film 
will  be  shown  in  the  small  B.C.  Lounge. 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13:  Women's  Volleyball 
vs.  Cumberland  College  at  6  p.m. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  14:  Student-Faculty 
Dialogue  presented  by  Bruce  Harper  on  "Rites 
of  Passage  of  the  Eastern  Plains  and  Western 
Woodlands  Indians"  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  B.C. 
Lounge. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  15:  Men's  soccer  vs. 
Birmingham-Southern  at  3  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  18:  What'a  way  to 
spend  a  Saturday  morning— Men's  Soccer  vs. 
Tennessee  Temple  at  11  a.m. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  18:  Admission  is  only 
one  dollar  to  the  Double  Owl  Flicks— The  Last 
Waltz  and  The  Barber  of  Seville.  Thompson 
Union.   10  p.m. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  21:  Student-Faculty 
Dialogue  presented  by  Alice  Cohen  on  "An  Ex- 
pedition in  Australia."  4:30  p.m.  in  the  B.C. 
Lounge. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  23:  As  part  of  the 
Performing  Arts  Series,  the  Negro  Ensemble, 
winner  of  two  Tony  Awards,  will  present 
Ceremonies  in  Dark  Old  Men  at  8  p.m.  at  Guerry 
Auditorium.  Sewanee  students  admitted  with 
I.  D. 


One-Acts    Follow  Comedy    at    Pub 


BY  SARAH  BUCHANAN 


THE  TAKE-OVER  OF  THE  PUB  by  AFM 

combined  with  University  policies  regarding 
alcohol  have  given  the  Pub  a  bereft  atmosphere 
every  night  of  the  week.  Often  it  seems  as  if 
Pub  ghosts  wander  about  the  barren  room  peer- 
ing in  corners  for  dropped  quarters  and  scanning 
the  counter  for  pitchers,  but  all  they  find  is  . 
a  large-screen  television.  On  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 27,  seven  Sewanee  students  and  one  pro- 
fessional comedian,  Jeff  Sumeril,  helped  to 
recapture  briefly  a  sense  of  the  former  Pub- 
when  they  presented  "Comedy  Night  of  Eight" 
to  an  appreciated  Pub  audience.  For  sixty 
minutes  the  group  poked  fun  at  themselves, 
fellow  students,  and  a  few  unmentionable 
University  policies.  The  group,  which  loosely 
consists  of  George  Alexander,  Sarah  Buchanan, 
Annette  Carpenter,  Andrea  Fitzgerald,  Van 
Kussrow,  Sam  Parkes  and  John  Swasey,  plans 
to  present  another  evening  of  comedy  in  the 
middle  of  November  following  the  conclusion 


of  the  one-act  plays. 

THE  ONE-ACT  SERIES  begins  on  October 
30  and  will  run  through  the  second  weekend 
in  November.  Students  will  direct  the  nine 
plays  which  will  be  presented  in  sets  of  three, 
with  one  set  each  weekend.  The  directors 
thank  everyone  who  took  the  time  to  audition 
for  these  plays.  People  interested  in  assisting 
backstage  with  these  productions  should  con- 
tact Dr.  Peter  Smith,  ext.  226.  Although 
West  Side  Story  had  been  considered  as  the 
fall  semester's  major  production,  the  recent 
installation  of  an  upgraded  stage  lighting  system 
has  rendered  any  musical  impractical  until 
spring  semester.  Jim  Crabtree,  presently  di- 
rector of  Cumberland  County  Playhouse, 
will  come  to  Sewanee  next  spring  to  work 
with  theatre  students  and  direct  Second  Sons. 
Crabtree  wrote  the  lyrics  for  this  musical  which 
includes  among  its  characters  a  person  from 
Sewanee;  Dennis  Davenport  composed  the 
music. 


Ingersoll  Rewards  Sewanee's  Poet-Emeritus 


BY  CORINNE  LAKE 


ONCE  AGAIN,  Sewanee  has  snubbed  the 
reality  so  dear  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Who 
said  an  artist  must  invariably  suffer  or  fade  away 
in  destitution  for  his  work  to  be  applauded?  De- 
bunking this  myth  on  the  Mountain  today  is  Mr. 
Andrew  Lytle,  84-year-old  writer  and  treasured 
Sewanee  presence  (to  you  observant  freshmen, 
he's  the  blue-eyed  old  gentleman  in  the  straw 
hat  behind  the  wheel  of  a  dusty  black  Merce- 
des). As  of  this  August,  Mr.JLytle  Ts  the  soon-to- 
be  1986  recipient  of  the  $15,000  Richard  M. 
Weaver  Award  for  Scholarly  Letters  from  the 
Ingersoll  Prizes  in  Literature  and  Humanities. 
He  will  accept  the  award  with  a  speech  in  Chica- 
go  at  a  black  tie  affair  for  an  elite  100  on 


November  21. 

Mr.  Lytle  is  no  stranger  to  living  off  the  fruits 
garnered  in  recognition  of  his  craft.  Throughout 
his  extensive  (two  inches  of  merit  in  Who's  Who) 
writing,  teaching  and  editing  career  at  various 
Southern  American  Universities  and  Oxford 
abroad,  he  has  received  the  Guggenheim  Fellow 
three  times;  the  Kenyon  Review  Fellow  in  1956; 
and  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Award 
in  1966.  From  the  support  of  universities  and 
grant  institutions,  Mr.  Lytle  has  lived  fairly  well. 
"I've  never  been  hungry"  he  confesses.  At  Se- 
wanee he  has  earned  a  degree  and  taught  future 
writers,  one  of  whom  is  Wyatt  Prunty,  the  visit- 
ing Brown  Fellow  this  semester. 

SEE  PAGE  11 


Joint  Faculties 
Pass  Resolution 

SEWANEE  CHAPTER,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS 
RESOLUTION  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

September,  1986 
Whereas,  the  principle  of  academic  freedom  in 
the  classroom  and  allied  activities  of  a  Univer- 
sity, including  sponsored  lectures,  films,  publica- 
tions, and  performances,  is  a  precious  right  and 
heritage  basic  to  liberal  education  and  a  free  and 
open  society, 

And  whereas,  the  University  of  the  South  has 
committed  itself  throughout  its  history  to  this 
principle  and  related  principles  of  the  AAUP 
Red  Book,  not  as  an  exception  to  its  own  u- 
nique  heritage,  but  as  an  expression  of  it, 
And  whereas,  the  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  has  in  recent  days  courageous- 
ly stood  firm  on  these  principles  and  this  heri^ 
tage; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Executive  Board  and 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  at  the  University  of  the  South  ex- 
press their  deep  appreciation  to  the  Administra: 
tion  of  the  University  for  its  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  academic  freedom  and  pledge  their 
own  ongoing  support  to  this  vital  cause; 
And  be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Faculties  of  the  University  for  their 
concurrence,  and  thence  to  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
the  Provost,  the  Deans,  the  Regents,  and  the 
Trustees. 


$S$$EASY  MONEY! !$$$$ 
I  WILL  PAY  $25  FOR  YOUR  PHONE  BOOK 
Call  Lee  Ramsey  Collect    at:  (615)  577-7237 
[call  after  6  pm] 


Shenanigans 


NOW  SERVING  INCREDIBLE  PIZZA! 

Made  with  homemade  crusts  &  sauce  and  fresh  veggies 
*Served  evenings  only:  5:30- 10:00  pm,  Moa-Sat. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL! 

With  any  LARGE  PIZZA,  you  may  purchase 
a  pitcher  of  beer  at  Happy  Hour  Price,  OR, 
a  pitcher  of  your  favorite  soft  drink  for  only 
$1.00. 

HAPPY  HO  UR  E  VER  Y  THURSDA  Y  NIGHK 


Shenanigan's 
Iteljvers! 

DELIVERIES  BETWEEN  6:00-10:00  p.i 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 


jjciooer  iu,  i»oo    i  ne  oewanee  rurpie  d 


New  Treatment  Plant  Cleans  up  Sewanee' s  Act 


BY  DICKIE  KEGLEY 

EVERYTIME  A  TOILET  in  the  Sewanee 
area  is  flushed,  the  effluent  flows  virtually  un- 
treated-except  for  the  addition  of  chlorine 
into  Depot  Branch  at  the  mouth  of  Lost  Cove. 
This  system,  unacceptable  by  state  criteria,  is 
being  corrected  with  the  construction  of  a  $3.1 
million  wastewater  treatment  facility  off  of 
Sherwood  Road. 

This  new  system  involves  the  breaking  down 
of  sludge  in  three  separate  lagoons,  in  which 
the  denser  particles  settle  on  the  bottom,  while 
the  wastewater  is  sprayed  over  the  forty-acre 
site.  The  process  is  unique  because  it  is  relative- 
ly simple  compared  to  other  sewage  treatment 
methods.  Most  involve  the  treatment  of  the 
water  so  that  it  can  be  accepted  back  into  a 
flowing  body  of  water.  That  is  more  expensive 
and  requires  more  maintenance.  With  the  new 
system  the  piping  and  the  pumps  are  the  only 
parts  subject  to  maintenance. 

JOHN  HALL,  SECRETARY  of  the  Sewan- 
ee Utility  District,  reports  that  the  construc- 
tion is  ahead  of  schedule.  He  foresees  the  com- 
pletion date  falling  well  before  the  December 
1987  deadline  set  by  the  Commission  of  Public 
Health.  If  the  deadline  is  not  met,  the  District 
will  be  fined  retroactively  back  to  1974  for  not 
supplying  ecologically  sound  treatment. 

The  new  system  is  built  to  last  for  at  least 
forty  years,  after  which  a  saturation  point  of 
the  ground  could  be  reached.  Hall,  who  over- 
sees the  project  on  a  daily  basis,  says  that  with 
proper  management  the  soon-to-be-planted 
trees  and  the  soil  can  take  care  of  this.  This 
system  is  designed  to  withstand  a  two-fold  in- 
crease in  Sewanee's  population.  Another  con- 
sideration taken  into  account  was  that  St.  An- 
drew's will  likely  have  to  be  hooked  up  to  this 
system  in  the  future.  A  primary  treatment  sys- 
tem, like  the  one  currently  used  by  Sewanee,  is 
now  serving  that  area. 

THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY  has  given  the  Utility  District  a  $2.4 
million  grant  for  construction.  $588,000  of 
local  money  is  being  used,  much  of  this  coming 
from  a  loan  from  the  Farmer's  Home  Admin- 
istration.   Members  of  the  Utility  District  are 


Early    stages   of  construction  at   the  40-acre  site  of  the  new  sewage  treatment  plant. 

facing  an  increase  in  rates  to  pay  back  the  loan. 
Once  it  is  paid,  customers  will  face  only  op- 
erational maintenance  costs.  The  District,  op- 
erating with  seven  employees  now,  will  require 
only  one  more  worker  once  construction  is 
completed. 

Hall  says  he  is  excited  about  the  project 
because  "everything  you  can  say  about  it  is 
back  to  nature."  With  the  help  of  University 
foresters,  the  area  will  be  revegetated  with 
Norway  spruces  and  hemlocks.  These  trees  are 
a  potential  cash  crop  which  could  save  custo- 
mer dollars.  Other  systems  of  this  type  have 
attracted  birds  not  normally  found  in  this  re- 
gion. All  of  the  clay  required  to  line  the 
lagoons  has  been  found  on  the  site.  Hall  says 
that  this  type  of  system  could  generate  interest 
in  the  academic  community  because  of  its 
positive  environmental  considerations.  He 
adds  that  the  laboratory  built  on  the  site 
includes  space  for  a  classroom. 


S.O.C.M.  Looking  for  New  Punch 


BY  ROSS  PETERS 

THE    SEWANEE    CHAPTER    of    S.O.C.M. 

(Save  Our  Cumberland  Mountains)  was  founded 
in  the  fall  of  1985  out  of  concern  about  a  pro- 
posed National  Guard  Base  which  would  sur- 
round the  town  of  Piney.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  generalizing  shift  in  the  organization's 
focus  toward  helping  people  in  land-based  issues. 

The  proposed  Guard  base  was  a  poor  choice 
for  two  basic  reasons,  said  Dr.  Bran  Potter,  a 
natural  resources  professor  and  Co-chairman  of 
S.O.C.M.  The  first  reason  he  gave  concerned  the 
environment.  "Noise  and  water  pollution  as 
well  as  the  locking  up  of  a  lot  of  plateau  land" 
was  at  the  core  of  S.O.C.M. 's  fear  of  the  base, 
said  Dr.  Potter.  S.O.C.M.  also  asserted  that  the 
base  was  a  mistake  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, because  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pur- 
chase the  land  when  it  is  already  a  huge  landhol- 
der. "We  just  wanted  them  to  use  land  they  al- 
ready owned,"  said  Dr.  Potter. 

S.O.C.M.  acted  politically  by  approaching 
Tennessee  Congressman  Jim  Cooper.  "It  was 
hard  to  ascertain  his  position  at  first,"  said  Dr. 
Potter.  However,  Representative  Cooper  ended 
up  supporting  the  S.O.C.M.  position.  Cooper 
was,  in  fact,  the  one  who  informed  the  organiza- 


tion of  tiieir  victory  when  funding  was  with- 
drawn frbm  the  proposed  base.  As  to  the 
S.O.GM.'s  impact  in  defeating  the  base  Dr. 
Potter  said,  "We  think  we  played  an  important 
role  in  at  least  educating  people  on  what  could 
happen  with  the  base." 

S.O.C.M.,  which  has  several  chapters  on  the 
plateau,  at  the  moment  is  focussing  on  the  con- 
flict between  surface  and  mineral  rights  on  the 
plateau.  S.O.C.M.  is  fighting  for  landholders 
whose  land  is  threatened  by  various  mining  in- 
terests. "We  are  looking  for  legislation  that 
would  clarify  the  surface  and  mineral  rights  is- 
sue," said  Dr.  Potter. 

The  surface  rights  issue  is  not  as  pressing  for 
the  Sewanee  Chapter,  so  at  this  point  they  are 
seeking  some  local  environmental  project.  Bill 
Crescenzo,  known  as  "Railroad  Bill,"  said  that 
S.O.C.M.  and  another  group  are  in  the  prelimin- 
ary stages  of  a  project  called  "Rails  to  Trails." 
They  want  to  make  the  old  railway  into  a  jog- 
ging and  bicycling  path. 

Crescenzo  also  emphasized  that  S.O.C.M.  is 
membership-based  and  "very  open  to  sugges- 
tion." Both  Potter  and  Crescenzo  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  having  both  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  student  body  active  in  the  group, 
because   the   issues   affect  all  residents  of  the 


Following  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  Pa- 
rents' Weekend.  A  complete  schedule  of  events 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Parents'  Weekend  regis- 
tration table  in  front  of  Convocation  Hall  during 
designated  registration  times. 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  10 
11:00  a.m.  -  6:00  p.m.    Registration  in  front  of 

Convocation  Hall. 
5:00  -  6:00  p.m.    Reception  sponsored  by  the 

Parents'  Council,  Guerry  Garth 
6:00  -  7:30  p.m.    Barbecue  supper  with  music 

by     the     University     Orchestra,    behind 

Rebel's  Rest 
8:00   p.m.     Concert  by  the  University  Choir: 

Haydn's    Theresa   Mass,   with   Orchestra, 

All  Saints'  Chapel 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11 
8:00   -  9:00   a.m.   Continental   Breakfast  with 

Vice-Chancellor,  Fulford  Hall 
9:00   -   12:00  noon     Registration,  Quadrangle 
9:15  -  9:45  a.m.   Rotating  Information  Sessions 

for  Parents,  Walah-EUet  Hall 
10:30  -  12:00  noon  Visits  with  Faculty  Mem- 
bers, Faculty  Offices 
12:15  -  1:30  p.m.  Picnic  Lunch,  Manigault  Park 
8:00  -  11:30  pjn.  Oktoberfest  sponsored  by 

the  German  Club;  mutic  by  the  Mitter- 

nachters  German  Band,  Bishop's  Common 


THANK  GOODNESS 

IT'S 

THURSDAY!" 


THE  SEWANEE  INN 

Featuring  Live  Entertainment  and  Great  Menu! 

HOMEMADE  PIZZA,  FRESH  CMON  RINGS, 

BURGERS&FRIES! 
Served  from 6:00- 10:00  pm  in  the  Hearth  Room 

STUDENT  CHARGES  ACCEPTED  (AND  DONT  FORGET 
OUR  10%  DISCOUNT  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  I.D.-GOOD 
AT  ANY  TIME  EXCEPT  SUNDAY  BUFFET) 


mountain.  S.O.C.M.  meetings,  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, are  held  every  third  Monday  of  the  month  in 
the  Snowden  Geology  laboratory. 
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RONALD  REAGAN  is  forever  looking  for 
simple  solutions  to  complex  problems.  When  he 
was  chasing  the  bad  guys  on  the  big  screen,  that 
didn't  really  matter;  but  as  president,  the  stakes 
are  a  little  higher.  His  administration  places  a 
dangerous  faith  in  high  technology  to  resolve 
many  conflicts  which,  in  fact,  require  a  more 
sensitive  and  humane  approach.  From  the  first 
airplane  flight  in  1903,  to  a  polio  vaccine,  to  the 
computer  age  today,  the  twentieth  century  has 
learned   to  look  on  science  as  an  omnipotent 


Media  Deserves    Close   Scrutiny 


When  I  Grow  Up 


cure-all.  When  the  president  imposes  technology 
in  areas  where  it  has  no  authority,  he  threatens 
everything  from  civil  liberties  to  world  peace. 

The  latest  example  is  the  rush  to  stop  Amer- 
ica's drug  crisis  through  widespread  testing.  In 
an  election  year,  this  issue  is  not  limited  only  to 
the  president's  partisans.  Everyone  from  Nancy 
Reagan  to  Los  Angeles  mayor  Tom  Bradley  has 
joined  the  bandwagon.  The  president  has  impul- 
sively called  for  mass  drug  testing  in  the  military 
and  the  workplace.  He  has  even  courageously 
volunteered  himself,  and,  to  no  one's  surprise, 
his  test  showed  nothing  but  a  trace  of  Geritol 
and  Grecian  Formula.  Few  people  are  question- 
ing whether  workers  in  highly  sensitive  positions 
should  be  tested,  but  does  a  boss  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  his  secretary  smokes  pot  on  the 
weekends  as  16ng  as  it  doesn't  affect  her  job  per- 
formance? There  is  even  talk  of  a  method  for 
detecting  a  person's  extended  drug  history  from 
a  single  strand  of  hair.  Rather  than  go  through 
the  more  effective  process  of  educating  users 
about  the  dangers  of  drugs,  tne  administration 
has  opted  for  the  quick  fix  of  Orwellian  scare 
tactics. 

ANOTHER  TELLTALE  SIGN  of  Big  Brother 
is  the  government's  increased  use  of  polygraph 
testing.  This  evil  machine  has  cost  many  inno- 
cent people  their  jobs  and  reputations.  Nothing 
more  quickly  destroys  a  sense  of  trust  and  loyal- 
ty between  worker  and  employer  than  a  request 
to  take  a  lie-detector  test.  Even  those  who  op- 
erate the  tests  admit  that  equally  accurate  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  tossing  a  coin  in  the  air 
and  calling  a  side.  The  real  threat  to  personal 
liberty  will  come  when  a  lie-detector  test  is  de- 
veloped that  really  does  work.  I  wonder  if  Pres- 
ident Reagan  would  be  so  quick  to  practice  what 
he  preaches  under  these  circumstances.  It  would 
surely  be  an  enlightening  experience  to  see  the 
president  hooked  up  to  a  foolproof  polygraph 
test  during  one  of  his  press  conferences.  Those 
who  advocate  lie-detector  tests  express  their 
own  paranoid  inability  to  trust  people,  prefer- 
ring instead  to  place  their  Jonely"  tru6t  in  cold 
and  insensitive  technology. 

SURELY  THE  MOST  dangerously  absurd 
example   of  excessive  dependence   on   techno- 

SEE  PAGE  11 


IN  A  RECENT  CONVERSATION  with  a 
friend  1  heard  a  dangerous  phrase  uttered.  My 
friend  said,  "I  know  it's  true— I  heard  it  on  the 
news."  OOO!  that  made  me  mad!  To  think 
that  a  senior  at  Sewanee  would  say  such  a  thing. 
It  was  as  though  this  fellow  thought  that  the 
media  had  some  divine  right  to  the  truth.  In 
case  you  didn't  know  it,  all  news  is  editorial. 
Some  news  may  be  more  editorial  than  other 
news  but  all  of  it  is  tainted.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  objective  news  source,  story  reporter, 
journal,  or,  least  of  all,  television  program. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information'for  news 
editors  to  choose  from  when  putting  together 
their  stories,  but  they  must  choose  what  gets  in 
the  paper  or  what  is  to  be  broadcast.  How  do 
they  make  this  choice?  They  ask,  "What  is  most 
newsworthy?"  For  a  story  to  be  newsworthy  it 
must  be  interesting  to  a  wide  variety  of  readers. 


Notes  on  a  Napkin 


THE  PUBLIC  is  fickle!  Certain  issues  gain 
popularity  not  on  the  basis  of  any  specific  merit 
but  just  on  public  whim.  For  example,  this  past 
summer  a  photographer  in  Chile  was  beaten  and 
bumed  by  the  Chilean  military.  He  later  died 
because  those  same  officers  were  slow  in  provi- 
ding medical  care.  This  story  was  news  because 
the  photographer  had  ties  with  the  United 
States.  The  same  day  that  photographer  died 
and  made  headlines  people  were  dying  all  over 
the  world  and  they  didn't  make  the  news.  Peo- 
ple died  in  other  Latin  American  countries  but 
they  didn't  make  the  news  because  their  deaths 
weren't  violent  enough  or  there  didn't  happen  to 
be  any  press  representatives  present. 

People  are  still  starving  all  over  the  world  but 
we  don't  hear  about  it  because  it's  passe  to  talk 
about  hunger.  The  farm  crisis  is  still  with  us, 
but  one  doesn't  hear  about  it  unless  one  lives  in 
a  farming  community.  Campucheans  still  suffer 
from  political  violence,  but  it  just  doesn't  make 
the  news.    Contrary  to  what  many  might  think, 


these  issues  have  not  disappeared  like  so  many 
Central  Americans.  They  have  not  disappeared, 
nor  have  we  merely  lost  touch  with  the  "real 
world"  because  we're  at  Sewanee.  What  has  dis- 
appeared is  their  newsworthiness. 

AMERICA  IS  THE  LAND  of  fast  food  and 
disposable  pens;  our  media  reflects  it.  We  want 
the  news  as  it  happens,  in  a  thirty-minute  seg- 
ment, and  we  don't  want  to  think  about  it  too 
much.  People  want  to  be  entertained  by  news 
programs  and  as  a  result  news  programs  have  a 
tendency  to  be  trivia-oriented;  it  is  rare  to  see  in- 
depth  coverage  of  news-  stories.  There  is,  of 
course,  60  Minutes,  which  is  journalism's  version 
of  The  People's  Court.  The  media  is  not  set  up 
to  educate  the  public  about  world  events.  As 
George  Reedy  has  said,  "The  press  exists  to  sup- 
ply facts  to  a  public  which  is  already  educated 
to  comprehend  the  facts  and  use  them  to  make 
prudent  decisions."  Media  caters  to  its  market. 
The  task  of  education  falls  on  the  consumers;  we 
must  educate  ourselves. 


CAVEAT  EMPTOR!  If  we  want  better  news 
we  shouldn't  buy  bad  papers.  Rather  we  strive 
to  buy  better  journals  (like  the  Purple  ed.),  but 
even  then  we  must  be  critical  of  what  we  read. 
The  media  is  in  business  to  make  money,  not  to 
find  the  truth.  Even  those  who  employ  lofty 
editorial  standards  cannot  ignore  the  business 
aspects,  though  the  recent  critism  of  CBS's  news 
department  is  encouraging.  In  the  best  scenario 
one  might  find  a  group  of  hard-working  editors 
and  writers  striving  to  present  the  facts  and  no- 
thing but  the  facte.  But  even  these  journalists 
fall  prey  to  their  own  subjectivity,  financial  pro- 
blems, limited  access  in  remote  areas,  equipment 
failures,  and— perhaps  most  debilitating— disin- 
formation. Seymour  Hersh  said  that  one  of  the 
lessons  we  learned  from  the  Vietnam  war  era 
was  that,  "There  is  not  much  the  press  can  do 
when  the  government  decides  to  lie." 

PERHAPS  THE  BOTTOM  LINE  is  that  one 
should  strive  co  be  a  prudent,  informed  consu- 
mer of  news  and  media  in  general.  People  com- 
plain about  violence  on  television  or  at  the  the- 
atre, but  they  don't  do  anything  about  it.  If 
you  think  Rambo  is  disgusting,  don't  pay  to  see 
it.  If  you  think  your  local  paper  is  bad,  don't 
buy  it.  But  no  matter  what  news  you  watch, 
read,  or  hear,  be  careful  and  critical. 
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I    Know    You     Won't     Take     My     Suggestion 


POLITICIANS  HAVE  long  been  aware  of 
the  threat  posed  to  the  ordering  genius  of  their 
governments  by  the  artist.  In  the  Republic, 
Plato  reveals  his  awareness  of  the  potency  of 
the  artist,  which  lies  in  his  ability  to  create 
art  that  will  move  the  masses  as  no  politician 
or  philosopher  can.  I  was  once  told  by  a  pro- 
fessor that  the  reason  we  study  the  Iliad  is 
so  that  we  will  feel  uncomfortable  at  every 
cocktail  party  we  attend-as  if  the  cry  of  Achilles 
were  needed  to  unsettle  one  amongst  polite 
society.  Thus,  in  Plato's  ideal  state,  the  artist 
is  either  stringently  censored  or  completely 
banned. 

Exile  is  no  new  thing  to  the  writer.  Poets 
such  as  Petrarch  and  Dante  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  lives  in  exile  during  the  Renais- 
sance, the  period  which  began  the  Modem 
Era.  The  term  has  particular  significance  to 
Americans,  however,  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  our  writers  who  have  defected  to  Europe. 
Continental  civilization  and  its  values  seem  to 
strangely  entrance  many  American  artists. 
One  wonders  why  this  is  so,  since  the  States 
harbour  so  many  thinking  individuals  who 
strive  to  achieve  a  successful  synthesis  of  values 
altogether  absent  from  the  Old  World. 

A  POTENTIAL  ANSWER  to  this  question 
is  buried  within  an  article  on  America's  first 
poet  laureate,  which  lies  hidden  in  a  comer 
of  the  library  near  the  government  documents 
section.  Speaking  of  Robert  Penn  Warren's 
appointment  to  the  newly  created  post,  the ' 
article  says; 


It's  a  nice  idea.  In  the  U.S.,  where 
poets  are  always  complaining  about 
the  marginal  status  of  their  art,  the 
new  title  and  its  $35,000  annual  sti- 
pend signify,  at  least  on  paper,  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  poetry  to 
the  nation's  cultural  life. 

The  journalist  who  wrote  this  piece  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  right  in  what  he  says.  The  new  of- 
fice of  Poet  Laureate,  with  its  beefy  salary- 
in  contrast  with  the  English  Laureate's  wage 
of  100  pounds  and  a  butt  of  sack-fully  con- 
vey the  sense  of  poetry's  sterility  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  nation's  life. 


Scatology 


While  poets  have  always  had  to  battle  a- 
gainst  the  establishment  in  order  to  find  patrons 
who  will  allow  them  creative  and  critical  free 
rein,  it  is  only  in  America  that  the  power  struc- 
ture has  succeeded  in  effectively  silencing 
the  poet's  critical  voice.  Our  popular  culture 
spits  out  leaders  of  minimal  intellectual  sta- 
ture, who  reward  the  system  by  perpetuating 


its  shallow  institutions,  by  destroying  poetry 
with  a  much  more  subtle  method  than  a  crass 
ban.  While  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  bat- 
tling drugs,  our  educational  system  goes  se- 
verely untended,  a  situation  which  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  America  has  the  highest  level 
of  illiteracy  of  any  industrialized  nation.  The 
poet  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  university, 
at  which  few  Americans  remain  for  longer 
than  four  years;  both  physically  and  intellec- 
tually. Thus,  if  you  haven't  read  this  far  be- 
cause you  think  this  editorial  too  pedantic, 
you're  not  even  here  anymore. 

PERHAPS  EVEN  MORE  disturbing  than 
this  ability  of  our  culture  to  render  virtue 
"fugitive  and  cloistered"  is  our  ability  to  ap- 
propriate art  and  thereby  assure  its  insigni- 
ficance. The  state  of  mind  represented  in  the 
article  quoted  above  is  one  typical  to  this 
country.  By  turning  art  into  an  investment 
we  deprive  it  of  any  possibility  of  critical 
comment.  Even  if  the  artist  claims  in  his  work 
that  he  wants  to  eat  our  children,  we  buy 
the  work  because  it  will  be  worth  twice  as 
much  a  year  from  now  since  his  passionate 
work  is  becoming  fashionable,  and  thus  ren- 
der his  anger  useless  and  impotent.  We  are 
able  to  say,  "Oh  yes,  we've  given  the  poets 
a  poet  laureate  with  a  fat  salary,  bombed  Libya, 
and  prevented  anyone  from  ever  taking  drugs 
again;  let  us  continue  'To  strive,  to  seek,  to 
find,  and  not  to  yield.'  "  Perhaps  we  should 
not  be  surprised  that  artists  are  drawn  away 
from  America,  to  shores  where  the  positive 
cultural  significance  which  art  once  possessed 
is  still  apparent. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  while  the  events  of 
the  last  two  weeks  remain  fresh  in  my  mind. 
Like  everyone  else,  I  had  my  doubts  about  AFM 
taking  over  the  Pub.  But  in  my  quest  for  non- 
Gailor  food  I  decided  to  give  AFM  a  chance. 
During  the  first  few  weeks  of  school  the  food 
was  great.  Real  onion  rings  and  new  but  tasty 
trench  fries!  I  couldn't  believe  AFM  had  pulled 
it  off.  But  then,  just  as  students  were  becoming 
settled  in  their  classes  and  had  begun  to  slack 
off— so  too  with  AFM.  The  once  seemingly 
"made  from  scratch"  onion  rings  became  pro- 
cessed generic  brand  frozen  onion  food  product, 
and  today  I  never  received  my  order  (perhaps 
someone  else  made  off  with  my  nachos).  But 
I'm  not  here  to  complain  merely  about  the  poor 
quality  of  the  Pub.  I  also  have  a  bone  to  pick 
with  the  AFM  food  service  concerning  their 
"meals"  for  dorms  and  sororities,  and  I  assume 
fraternities,  as  well.  As  a  dormitory  proctor  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  order  in-house  meals  for  the 
girls  of  my  dorm.  Last  Saturday  they  forgot  to 
make  danish  for  us  so  they  tried  to  give  us  raisin 
bread— give  me  a  break!  Last  night  they  were 
supposed  to  have  given  us  three  choices  of  pizza. 
We  received  12  hamburger  and  green  pepper 
pizzas— those  of  us  who  are  vegetarians  were  not 
happy,  to  say  the  least.  Finally  as  a  sorority 
member  I  was  distressed  to  attend  my  Gailor- 


sponsored  sorority  dinner  to  find  no  food. 
When  all  of  the  managers  had  been  asked  about 
the  missing  dinner,  the  excuse  given  was  "We 
must  have  lost  the  order."  Their  job  is  to  keep 
hold  of  the  order  forms  and  to  serve  us.  They 
are  paid  to  do  this.  It's  bad  enough  that  I  have 
to  hold  my  nose  because  of  the  smell  of  trash 
everytime  I  pick  up  food  for  my  dorm,  but  it's 
worse  to  wallow  through  the  barrage  of  flies  and 
find  a  missing  or  misconstrued  order. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Kerry  McCarthy 


Dear  Editor: 

Please,  women  of  Sewanee,  keep  fighting  the 
injustice  on  this  campus!  Denying  the  most  re- 
commended form  of  birth  control  to  women 
students  will  not  keep  our  campus  sex-free.  It 
simply  implies  that  women  should  not  be  inter- 
ested until  they  are  married,  and  they  should  be 
able  to  convince  their  boyfriends  likewise  or 
find  some  other,  less  effective  method  to  pre- 
vent conception  (the  birth  control  pill  is  the 
most  effective  method  other  than  sterilization  or 
abstinence).  You  pay  to  be  treated  by  Dr.  Ar- 
cher and  if  she  will  not  treat  you  as  you  desire, 
then  take  your  money  elsewhere.  Let  your 
money  talk  if  you  will  not.  Do  not  allow  this 
discrimination  to  continue  or  kiss  your  equality 
good-bye.  Or  maybe  you  just  do  not  care? 

Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  W.  Owens 


let 


IP  ~jt l  o  werl  a  n 

fresh  cut  flowers  and  all  your  gift  nee 

'prompt  same-day  service 
•free  delivery 

'Where  Quality  is  Expected 
and  Service  Assured' 


Flowerland,  call  967-7602 
serving  the  mountain  for  35  years 

MENTION  THIS  AD  FOR  10%  DISCOUNT! 


§>rhinmrr  Knn  anb  ^tstaunint 


joms  have  been  remodeled! 
i  telephone  system! 

Ask  about  our  facitities  for  private  parties-large 
or  small.   And  remember  that  we  offer  a  10% 
DISCOUNT  on  our  lodging  rates  for  graduates 
of  The  University  of  the  South,  The  Academy, 
St.  Andrew's,  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Andrew's- 
!  School. 
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Tigers  Hurt  by  Size,  Injuries 


COACH  MOORE  PREPARED  US  FOR  IT 
ALL  WEEK,  and  Centre  didn't  disappoint  us- 
they  started  calling  us  names  before  they  even 
hit  the  field.  For  college  students  they  weren't 
very  imaginative;  a  chorus  of  "we  hate  'em"  was 
the  first  thing  we  heard-tame  stuff  even  in  com- 
parison to  the  epithets  hurled  on  my  sixth-grade 
playground.  Remember  the  creative  energy  we 
used  to  expend  just  "ragging"  each  other?  The 
idea,  of  course,  was  to  call  the  person's  tough- 
ness and  masculinity  into  question  (I'm  afraid 
that  in  those  unenlightened  times  we  considered 
the  two  terms  synonymous).  Old  dogs  such  as 
"baby,"  "girl,"  "sissy,"  and  "faggot"  had  their 
day,  but  we  eventually  moved  on  to  more  soph- 
isticated and  devastating  terms.  The  ultimate  of 
these  was  "wuss,"  the  hybrid  spawn  of  "wimp" 
and  a  vulgar,  feline  term  for  the  female  gen- 
italia. "Wuss"  was  essentially  unanswerable, 
except  by  direct  violence.  Thus,  when  things  es- 
calated to  the  "wuss"  level,  a  Freudian  inter- 
pretation would  say  that  the  more  indirect  ver- 
bal manifestations  of  death  instinct  violence  had 
achieved  a  more  direct  expression.  And  both 
Centre's  movement  from  verbal  attack  to  the 
physical  attack  of  the  game  and  our  use  of  their 
insults  to  fuel  our  game  aggression,  fit  into  this 
analysis  nicely. 

Most  people,  once  they  grow  up,  have  to 
rein  in  these  impulses.  Admittedly,  this  is 
relative;  I've  worked  with  roofers  thirty  years 
old  who  still  curse  each  other  from  dawn  to 
dusk  and  fight  with  shovels  at  the  drop  of  a 
Skoal  hat.  But,  generally,  these  urges  must  seek 
other  outlets.  Take  lawyers,  for  example.  What 
do  they  do?  Stand  at  one  end  of  the  bar  nursing 
gin  and  tonics  with  their  associates  and  refer  to 
the  group  of  lawyers  at  the  other  end  as  nouveau 
riche  posers?  (Hmm...  maybe  this  is  a  good 
question  for  the  Career  Expo.)  Certainly, 
almost  all  of  them  would  feel  a  bit  out  of  sorts 
lining  up  and  knocking  each  other  out  of  their 
Weejuns.  But.  they  do  have  a  very  accessible 
source  of  vicarious  satisfaction:  spectator 
sports. 

AND  THAT  BRINGS  US  TO  THE  GUYS 

who  really  have  it  made.  While  most  defense 
lawyers  can't  indulge  in  the  playground  satis- 
faction of  calling  the  assistant  D.A.  a  "wuss" 
in  court,  athletes  can  say  and  do  pretty  much 
whatever  they  want.  Nobody  likes  a  cocky 
loudmouth,  right?  What  about  Muhammed  Ali, 
Joe  Willie  Namath,  Reggie  Jackson,  Jim  Mc- 
Mahon?  Even  Oklahoma's  Brian  Bosworth, 
who  spits  in  his  opponents'  faces  and  is  an  ob- 
noxious boor  if  there  ever  was  one,  has  his 
legions  of  fans.  The  New  York  Mets,  not 
satisfied  with  merely  beating  every  team  this 
season,  seemed  determined  to  beat  up  every 
team— and  the  odd  fan  or  two— as  well.  When 
SEE  PAGE  9 


BY  LESLIE  HAYNES 

THE  1986  FIELD  HOCKEY  SEASON  has 
been  somewhat  disappointing  to  date.  What 
started  out  as  an  enthusiastic  team  has  become 
a  frustrated  group  of  players.  This  change  is 
partly  due  to  injuries  but  is  largely  caused  by 
lack  of  commitment.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  team  has  lost  two  key  goalies 
and  many  other  players.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  remaining  athletes  are  playing  with  or  re- 
covering from  injuries.  Perhaps  I  am  painting 
an  unnecessarily  bleak  picture,  but»the  fact 
remains  that  the  team  is  in  desperate  need  of 
"man  power."  The  three  games  played  in  the 
"Round  Robin"  tournament  last  weekend 
illustrate  this  point. 

In  the  first  game,  Sewanee  faced  Southern 
Illinois  University,  a  nationally  ranked  team. 
Rain  showers  and  thunder  storms  interrupted 
the  play  and  contributed  to  Sewanee's  feelings 
of  frustration.  Sewanee  started  out  strong, 
but  the  lack  of  substitutions  took  its  toll. 
The  match  ended  in  a  3-0  win  for  S.I.U. 

THE  NEXT  GAME  against  High  Point  was, 
as  Becky  Hopkins  stated,  their  "best  effort." 
Sewanee  dominated  the  field  and  kept  the  ball 
in  High  Point's  defensive  zone  throughout  the 
game.  Although  they  got  plenty  of  shots  on 
goal,  they  only  managed  to  score  once.  Ve- 
terans Emily  Robinson,  Blainey  Maguire,  Shan- 
non Doenges,  and  Becky  Hopkins  all  showed 
determination  and  a  high  degree  of  skill  on  the 
field.  Unfortunately,  Danielle  Goethie,  a  key 
offensive    player,    was    plagued    with    stomach 


Canoers  Dominate 


BY  ROB  WOOD 


ON  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  in  Morgan- 
ton,  North  Carolina,  Sewanee's  canoe  team 
successfully  defended  their  championship  of  the 
Southeastern  Intercollegiate  Canoe  Races.  The 
team  amassed  an  82-point  margin  over  second- 
place  Western  Carolina  University  (WCU),  last 
year's  second-place  team;  however,  last  year's 
margin  of  victory  for  Sewanee  was  only  two 
points. 

Although  the  team  was  well-supported  by  all 
its  members,  Fran  Stanley,  Berry  Edwards,  Bill 
Monroe,  and  Kirby  Fonville  were  the  founda- 
tions for  Sewanee's  second  consecutive  victory. 

FRAN  TEAMED  UP  with  Davis  Jones  to  win 
the  C-2  mixed  downriver  race,  and  she  singlehan- 
dedly  won  the  C-l  women's  slalom  race.  Berry 
placed  third  in  the  C-l  men's  slalom  and,  teamed 
with  Robin  Oscar,  placed  third  in  the  C-2  men's 
downriver.  Bill  placed  first  in  the  C-l  men's 
downriver,  and  second  in  the  C-2  men's  slalom 
with  help  from  Cabe  Speary.  Kirby  Fonville 
paddled  with  Helen  Herbert  to  win  the  C-2 
women's  downriver;  Laura  and  Carla  Smith  com- 
bined their  talents  to  win  the  C-2  women's 
slalom,  an  event  in  which  Sewanee  captured  the 
top  three  spots. 

Sewanee's  canoe  team,  the  largest  group  ever 
taken  to  the  race  since  Carrie  Ashton  has  been 
coach,  acquired  523  points  to  second-place 
WCU's  441  and  third-place  Appalachian  State 
University's  219.  Many  more  freshmen  than 
usual  were  involved  with  the  team  this  year,  and 
those  additional  people,  along  with  the  veterans, 
gave  Sewanee  enough  strength  to  dominate  as  a 
complete  team— all  their  competitors  at  the 
1986  SICR's. 


problems  and  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  gar 
Notable  rookies  Loretta  Shanley  and  Sh 
MikelJ  helped  make  up  for  her  loss,  but  wl 
the  team  really  needed  was  fresh  players, 
wanee  lost  in  overtime,  2-1,  despite  the  effo 
of  both  players  and  fans.  Residents  of  Cann 
Dorm  spread  their  contagious  enthusia 
through  the  bleachers  as  they  led  off-co 
cheers  and  paced  up  and  down  the  sideli 
yelling  encouraging  cries  off  "thwack." 

The  final  game  against  Appalachian  St 
was  another  source  of  frustration  for  the  tei 
Tired  from  their  previous  matches,  and  with 
substitutions,  the  Sewanee  Tigers  lost  to  Ap 
lachian  State.  A.S.  played  aggressive  hoc! 
and  had  several  breakaways  which  resul 
in  goals.  Ann  Doyle  did  an  admirable  job 
goalie  but  Appalachian's  offensive  was 
strong:   the  final  score  was  4-0. 

Sewanee  is  known  for  its  strong  field  h 
key  program  but  without  more  players  \ 
are  committed  and  enthusiastic,  things 
bound  to  change.  Players  who  do  care  for 
sport  and  are  dedicated  to  it  are  losing  tl 
motivation.  Lyn  Mitchell  encourages  all 
mer  and  interested  players  to  come  out  an 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  work  with  si 
athletes. 


Avery  Rodts  (SAE)  pursues  quarterback  Cham 
streak  to  25  games. 
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Gutsy  Gridders  Crush  Quakers,  Test  Colonels 


BY  CHIP  BOARDMAN 


CLICHES  ARE  A  WRITER'S  BANE  to  be 

rigorously  avoided;  but  sometimes,  especially  in 
sports,  they  seem  to  say  it  best.  An  old  stand-by 
best  describes  this  year's  Sewanee  football  team: 
they've  got  a  lot  of  heart. 

Sewanee  opened  the  season  with  a  frustrating 
loss  to  Samford,  a  team  that  they  clearly 
whipped  in  every  statistic  but  the  score;  then 
they  battled  a  heavily-favored  Millsaps  team  to 
the  threshold  of  a  muddy  victory,  only  to  lose 
on  a  heart-breaking,  last-minute  pass.  These 
Tigers  could  have  easily  lain  down  and  coasted 
to  an  inversely  perfect  season  like  that  of  two 
years  ago;  instead,  they  had  the  heart  to  soundly 
thrash  the  Earlham  Quakers  36-13  on  Sept.  27. 
And  on  Oct.  4,  when  the  unbeaten,  heavily-fav- 
ored Centre  Colonels  exploded  for  20  first  quar- 
ter points  in  five  offensive  plays,  Sewanee  could 
have  broken  and  submitted  to  a  one-sided  de- 
feat; instead,  the  Tigers  had  the  heart  to  stop  the 
Colonels,  score  14  quick  pointsof  their  own,  and 
turn  a  potential  blowout  into  a  fierce  struggle, 
with  Centre's  eventual  32-37  triumph  in  doubt 
until  the  game's  final  seconds. 

MAYBE  IT  WAS  the  infamous  sack  lunches 
that  Sewanee  trainer  Bill  Barry  provided  for  the 
Tigers  midway  through  their  eight-hour  bus  ride 
to  Richmond,  Indiana;  or  maybe  it  was  because 
Earlham  relegated  the  Tigers  to  a  locker  room 
the  size  of  a  Cracker  Jacks  box  and  didn't  let 
them  set  foot  on  the  spongy  gamefield  until  just 
before  the  kickoff.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
Tigers  "played  mad"  against  Earlham,  and  on 
their  very  first  drive  they  destroyed  any  precon- 
ceptions the  Quakers  might  have  had  about  the 
Tiger  offense.  Led  by  senior  tailback  Doug 
Brown,  who  had  not  played  since- injuring  a 
hamstring  early  in  the  season  opener  against 
Samford,  the  Tigers  marched  straight  down  the 
field  running  the  football— something  they  were 
not  supposed  to  be  able  to  do. 

Brown,  a  slashing,  relentless  runner,  broke  a 
long  run  down  the  right  sideline  to  start  the 
drive,  and  he  finished  it  by  twisting  four  yards 
for  a  touchdown.  Senior  Bobby  Morales  added 
a  21-yard  field  goal  to  give  Sewanee  a  10-0  lead 
after  a  quarter.  In  the  second  quarter  Sewanee 
scored  again  when  starting  quarterback  Phil 
Savage  rifled  the  ball  to  senior  Steve  Sullins  deep 
over  the  middle,  and  the  big  tight  end  shook  off 


several  tacklers  en  route  to  a  bii-yard  touch- 
down. A  turnover  near  Earlham's  goal  stymied 
another  impressive  Sewanee  drive,  and  the  Tigers 
led  17-0  at  the  half. 

SAVAGE  HAD  DONE  A  FINE  JOB  leading 
the  Tigers  for  two  quarters;  but,  following  a  pat- 
tern established  last  year,  offensive  coach  Dewey 
Warren  inserted  Morales  at  quarterback  to  start 
the  second  half.  Morales  threw  the  ball  well, 
completing  touchdown  passes  of  28  and  12 
yards  to  senior  split  end  Mark  Kent  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters,  respectively;  but  perhaps 
his  best  moments  were  in  the  kicking  game. 
Twice  Morales  ran  sweeps  around  the  end  for 
first  down  on  fake  punts,  keeping  key  Sewanee 
drives  alive. 

Sewanee's  final  touchdown  came  on  a  fine 
diving  catch  by  junior  flanker  Avery  Neely  of  a 
five-yard  halfback  pass  by  sophomore  Will 
"Happy"  Meadows.  Overall,  Sewanee  had  435 
yards  to  Earlham's  256;  and,  most  gratifying  for 
the  Tigers,  209  of  those  yards  were  on  the 
ground. 

CENTRE  CAME  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  with 
a  4-0  record  and  expecting  an  easy  week.   Even 


before  they  stepped  onto  the  field,  they  began 
"talking  noise,"  shouting  insults  at  the  Sewanee 
players;  and  early  in  the  game  it  appeared  that 
they  might  convincingly  back  up  their  cocky 
bravado.  Sewanee  had  expected  tough  running 
from  Centre,  and  had  prepared  all  week  to  stop 
explosive  running  backs  Todd  Scobee,  a  5-7, 
180-pound  senior,  and  5-11,  195-pound  sopho- 
more Greg  Lawson.  Nonetheless,  the  Colonels 
stunned  Sewanee  with  20  points  on  the  first  five 
offensive  plays  from  scrimmage,  including  a  74- 
yard  touchdown  run  by  Scobee  on  Centre's  first 
carry,  and  a  55-yard  score  by  Lawson. 

But  the  Tigers  refused  to  roll  over  and  die. 
Senior  linebacker  Glen  Mosely  recovered  a  fum- 
ble deep  in  Centre  territory  to  set  up  Sewanee's 
first  score,  a  one-yard  plunge  by  tailback  Brown. 
Then  starting  quarterback  Savage  drilled  the  bal 
to  Willmore  on  a  post,  and  Willmore  streaked  a- 
way  from  Centre's  free  safety  for  a  51-yard 
touchdown  Lawson  scored  again  for  Centre, 
and  they  lead  Sewanee  26-14  at  the  half. 

After  being  stung  early  in  the  contest,  the  Ti- 
ger defense  rose  up  and  played  with  a  vengeance, 
stopping  the  Colonels  time  after  time  and  only 
allowing  one  more  Centre  touchdown.    Early  in 
SEE  PAGE  9 


Tough  Matches  "Harden''''  Tigers 


BYCABE    SPEARY 

THE     SEWANEE     VOLLEYBALL     TEAM 

finally  came  to  face  reality  in  the  Maryville 
College  Tournament  on  Sept.  27  and  28.  Se- 
wanee was  8-1  going  into  the  tournament 
and  was  looking  for  another  high  finish  in 
this  tournament.  The  competition  in  Mary- 
ville was  a  little  different  than  that  which 
the  Tigers  had  become  accustomed  to  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  They  started 
with  two  wins  over  King  College  (10-15;  3-15) 
and  Tusculum  (12-15;  5-15).  In  the  next 
two  games,  the  Tigers  defeated  Tennessee 
Temple  and  Covenant,  two  teams  that  they 
have  beaten  earlier  in  the  season.  In  the  fi- 
nal game  of  the  tournament,  Sewanee  fought 
hard  against  N.A.I.A.  Div.  I  opponent  Carson- 
Newman,  but  eventually  lost  7-15,  14-16, 
finishing  in  a  disappointing  4th  place.  This 
tournament   was    good   for  Sewanee   however, 


because  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  win- 
ning with  relative  ease.  This  toumey  hard- 
ened them  and  better  prepared  them  for  the 
all-important  conference  tournament  later  this 
fall. 

ON  SEPT.  30,  Sewanee  played  its  second 
home  match  against  Trevecca  College.  Tre- 
vecca's  slower,  shorter  players  were  no  match 
for  the  Sewanee  machine.  Sewanee  served 
up  several  aces,  and  blocked  all  spike  attempts 
of  Trevecca.  Sewanee  was  drastically  im- 
proved in  this  match,  executing  their  offense 
and  holding  the  all-important  momentum. 
The  side-out  rallies  of  both  sides  were  spec- 
tacular, but  Trevecca  seemed  to  be  confused 
on  defense  and  had  to  rally  against  simple 
Sewanee  ATTACKS.  Sewanee  breezed  to 
a  15-3,  15-5,  15-10  victory  in  front  of  a  sparse 
but  enthusiastic  crowd. 


,  as  Sigma  Nu  extends  its  winning 


Snu's  Whip  SAE's  in  Sewanee  "Super  Bowl 


ii 


BY  ANTHONY  PARRINO 


THE  1986  INTRAMURAL  football  season 
came  to  an  end  last  week  with  some  exciting  fin- 
ishes. Six  teams  earned  a  spot  in  the  playoffs: 
Fiji,  Iskra,  KA,  PDT,  SAE,  and  SN.  The  Fijis 
won  by  forfeit,  while  the  SAE's  beat  the  KA's 
to  advance  to  the  semi-finals.  The  top-seeded 
SN  team,  with  a  40-7  victory  over  the  Fiji's,  ad- 
vanced to  the  championship  game. 

The  other  semi-final  game  was  a  heated  con- 
test between  the  SAE'S  and  PDT'S'  Going  into 
the  fourth  quarter,  the  SAE's  had  13  points  on 
touchdowns  scored  by  Randy  Kenworthy  and 
quarterback  Bob  Buchanan,  while  the  Phi's, 
quarterbacked  by  Zack  Haislip,  earned  six  points 
on  a  touchdown  by  Chris  Bratcher.  With  less 
than  15  seconds  remaining  in  the  game,  Kenny 
Alexander  reached  paydirt  for  the  Phi's  to  make 
the  score  13-12.  The  extra  point  attempt  failed, 
and  the  SAE's  held  on  to  advance  to  the  champ- 
ionship game. 


WITH  QUARTERBACK  Charles  Strain  at  the 
helm,  the  SN's  dominated  the  championship 
game.  The  defending  champions  won  27-0  on 
two  touchdowns  by  Steven  Finley  and  one  each 
from  Paul  Myers  and  Charles  Strain.  The  SN's 
completed  the  season  with  an  11-0-0  record  and 
captured  the  I.M.  football  championship  for  the 
second  consecutive  season.  In  the  consolation 
game,  the  Phi's  defeated  the  Fiji's  19-7  to  take 
third  place. 

NEXT  ON  THE  I.M.  AGENDA  is  volley- 
ball. A  cross-country  meet  will  be  held  during 
the  volleyball  season  and  a  swim  meet  will 
take  place  in  the  beginning  of  November. 
Wrestling,  ping-pong,  and  pool  tournaments 
will  be  played  before  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Remember,  I.M.'s  are  open  to  everyone. 
Anyone  interested  in  participating  in  I.M.'s, 
should  contact  Coach  Todd  White,  director 
of  intramurals. 
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Guerry      Wins 


BY  JULIA  WARD 


SEWANEE  HOSTED  the  men's  South  Re- 
gion Fall  Tennis  Tournament  September  26-28. 
This  is  a  tournament  for  Division  III  schools  and 
six  schools  participated:  Emory,  Centre,  Mill- 
saps,  Rhodes,  Rust,  and  Sewanee. 

Coach  John  Shackleford  said,  "Overall,  it 
was  a  strong  performance  for  the  team.  Every- 
one who  participated  won  at  least  one  round." 
Playing  for  Sewanee  were  Kenneth  Alexander, 
Clay  Bailey,  Boyd  Douglas,  Steve  Gray,  Pat 
Guerry,  Tracy  Neal,  Dale  Pittenger,  and  Ken 
Weldon. 

Kenneth  Alexander  defeated  Bill  Briggs  of 
Centre  College  in  the  quarter  finals  6-2,  6-0. 
Briggs  is  ranked  twentieth  in  the  nation  in  Divi- 
sion III.  Kenneth  lost  to  eighteenth-ranked 
Steve  Grittleson  of  Emory  in  the  semi-finals  in 
three  sets.  Sewanee's  Pat  Guerry  was  too  much 
for  Grittleson  in  the  finals.  Pat  won  the  Flight 
One  singles  by  defeating  Grittleson  6-0,  6-7,  6-3. 


Smokies  a  Nearby,  Natural  High 


JY  JIM  PUGH 


FOR  MOST  OF  US,  Sewanee  offers  a  natural 
setting  that  we're  not  used  to.  Although  the  dif- 
ference is  more  dramatic  for  some  than  it  is  for 
others,  it  is  apparent  to  all,  and  well  worth  ta- 
king advantage  of.  By  this,  I  mean  we  should 
seize  the  opportunity  while  here  on  the  moun- 
tain and  spend  some  time  appreciating  the  na- 
tural world  around  us. 

Not  only  does  the  mountain  itself  offer  many 
pleasant  surprises,  such  as  Deerlick  Ealls  and 
Piney  Point,  but  so  does  the  surrounding  area  of 
Tennessee  and  its  neighboring  states.  Certainly 
the  most  impressive  natural  formation  nearby 
has  to  be  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  to  the 
east. 

Only  three  and  a  half  hours  away  by  car,  the 
Smokies  offer  a  totally  different  perspective  on 
the  world.  Last  week  I  found  myself  on  Mount 
LeConte— over  6590  feet  above  sea  level— after 
an  eight-mile  hike  with  my  Historical  Geology 
class.  Overall,  the  hike  was  rather  exhausting. 
Actually,  that's  probably  more  nature  than  most 
people  want  to  take  in  at  one  time!  However,  it 
is  not  only  a  trip  everyone  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
but  also  one  which  will  remain  with  me  for 
many  years  to  come. 

A  HIKE  THROUGH  THE  WOODS  is  more 
than  merely  a  walk.  In  fact,  if  you're  quiet  e- 
nough,  you  may  be  surprised  how  much  there  is 
to  be  seen.  I  was  rather  surprised,  for  example, 
to  discover  three  black  bears  in  our  path  last 
week— a  yearling  and  two  cubs.  Luckily,  mama 
wasn't  around  to  greet  us  as  well. 

Going  to  the  Smokies  doesn't  have  to  involve 
a  hike  at  all.  There  are  many  overlooks  where 
you  can  park  your  car  (or  Winnebago  for  those 
more  wealthy  Sewanee  students)  and  look  out 
into  the  rising  peaks.  There's  no  doubt,  howev- 
er, that  even  a  simple  one-mile  hike  on  any  trail 
will  enhance  your  trip  tremendously. 


Oldcraft 

WOODWORKERS 
Phone  615-598-0208 


Route  One,  Box  228 
(Midway  Road) 


SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE  37375 


OLD  CRAFT  WOODWORKERS  OFFERS  FINE  QUALITY 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 


Study  Desks  •    Lap  Boards  -  Cassette  Boxes  •  Entertainment  Centers 
Custom-Made  Chairs   -    Bookcases  ■  Tables  -  Magazine  Racks 


Some  of  our  quality  woodwork  can  be  found  in  inventory 
at  R  URAL  RETREA  T  FURNISHINGS 


The  Smokies  formed  over  250  million  years 
ago  when  present-day  Africa  slammed  into 
North  America.  The  range  was  at  one  time  al- 
most as  high  as  the  Himalayas  are  today,  but 
erosion  has  taken  its  toll  on  the  once-towering 
peaks. 

FOR  THOSE  OF  YOU  who  are  interested  in 
taking  the  trip,  now  is  one  of  the  best  times  to 
go,  since  the  leaves  are  just  beginning  to  change 
there.  A  warning,  however,  is  appropriate:  it 
will  be  crowded  at  this  time  of  year— not  so 
much  on  the  trails  as  on  the  road.  Most  people 
there,  however,  are  usually  quite  respectful  and 
friendly. 

So,  how  does  one  get  to  these  great  moun- 
tains? Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  go  is  to  take  I- 
24  to  1-75  North  in  Chattanooga,  and  from  there 
to  go  to  Highway  441  in  Knoxville.  Highway 
441  will  take  you  through  Pigeon  Forge  and 
Gatlinburg,  then  into  the  park  and  acrss  New- 
found Gap. 

Once  at  the  gap,  there  are  many  directions 
one  can  take.  The  trails  are  well-marked  and 
signs  bearing  plenty  of  information  concerning 
the  length  of  the  trails,  etc.,  are  found  at  their 
starting  points. 

ONE  TRIP  WHICH  I  RECOMMEND  is  to 

leave  Saturday  morning  about  8:00,  drive  to 
Newfound  Gap,  and  hike  to  Mt.  Kephart.  The 
view  at  "the  Jumpoff"  there  is  especially  spec- 
tacular. If  you  pack  a  picnic  lunch  for  the  peak 
and  then  hike  back,  you  can  get  back  to  Sewa- 
nee by  9:00  or  10:00.  I  suggest  you  bring  a 
canteen  and  something  warmer  than  you  expect 
to  need.  Anyone  planning  to  take  the  trip  who 
would  like  a  map  of  the  trails  in  that  area  can 
send  me  a  note  through  the  S.P.O.  and  I  will 
provide  one. 

Pearson     the     "King" 

BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  COMPETITION  of  the 

third  annual  King  of  the  Mountain  Triathlon  was 
held  Saturday,  Sept.  27.  The  following  morning 
team  competition  was  held.  The  course  for  both 
races  included  a  one-mile  swim  in  Lake  Cheston, 
a  21-mile  bike  ride  from  the  mountain  top  down 
through  Pelham  to  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  three-mile  run  from  the  base  of  Alto  to 
the  University  flagpole.  In  the  individual  race, 
each  competitior  runs  the  entire  course.  In  the 
team  competition,  a  different  competitor  runs 
each  section  of  the  event. 

THIS  FALL'S  PARTICIPATION  was  particu- 
larly strong.  Though  only  eight  competed  in  the 
individual  race,  all  competitors  finished,  and  the 
average  finishing  time  was  faster  than  in  previous 
years.  Don  Pearson  completed  the  course  in  a 
winning  time  of  2:06.35.  Don  was  also  the  win- 
ner or  the  Trianimal  Triathlon  held  last  May. 
Other  finishers,  in  order  of  their  places,  were*. 
David  Lawrence,  Tim  Smith,  Ben  Potter,  Helen 
Hiebert,  Tom  Fellner,  Robert  Lundin,  and  Paul 
Merriman. 

On  Sunday,  eleven  teams  competed  and  fin- 
ished the  course.  The  team  consisting  of  David 
Lawrence,  Don  Pearson,  and  Robert  C.  Black 
had  the  winning  time  of  1:51.20.  Eric  Kelley, 
Mark  Sholey,  and  Brooks  Corzine  took  second 
place,  while  Steve  Thomason,  Paul  Johnson  and 
Jim  Bailey  took  third.  The  fastest  women's 
team,  consisting  of  Suzy  Cahill,  Lisa  Wooddy, 
and  Laura  Belknap,  finished  in  2:19.51. 
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Football 


the  third  quarter,  Sewanee  comerback  Todd 
Hurst  delivered  a  vicious  hit  to  the  area  of  Sco- 
bee's  groin;  and,  not  surprisingly,  Scobee  strug- 
gled for  the  rest  of  the  game.  In  fact,  the  entire 
Centre  offense  grew  more  sluggish  throughout 
the  half;  the  Sewanee  defense,  however,  re- 
mained tough,  showing  the  results  of  Sewanee's 
tough  in-season  conditioning,  and  they  wore  the 
Colonels  down. 

MEANWHILE,  BOBBY  MORALES  replaced 
Savage  at  quarterback  for  the  Tigers  midway 
through  the  third  quarter.  Savage  had  been  a 
solid  14  of  21  passing  for  126  yards  and  a  touch- 
down, and  Morales  followed  with  a  stellar  per- 
formance of  his  dwn,  completing  15  of  20  for 

Scoreboard __^ 

FROM  PAGE  6 

7'4"  Ralph  Sampson  punched  out  a  poor  little 
substitute  Celtic  guard  in  last  year's  NBA  play- 
offs, many  people,  including  certain  announcers, 
found  his  actions  understandable  and  main- 
tained that  he  should  have  remained  in  the 
game.  And  we  won't  even  talk  about  hockey. 
These  athletes  don't  have  to  deal  with  the  rigid 
behavioral  codes  that  are  firmly  entrenched  in 
our  civilized  society.  Instead,  these  exceptions 
find  their  urges  only  restrained  by  a  very  elusive 
code  indeed— sportsmanship;  and  sportsmanship, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  has  a  very  situational  def- 
inition. 

Basically,  to  many  people,  sportsmanship 
depends  on  whose  side  you're  on.  If  you're  an 
Oklahoma  fan,  Bosworth  is  just  aggressive  and 
good  at  "psyching  out"  opponents;  if  you're 
not,  he's  an  ass.  If  you're  a  Sewanee  fan,  player, 
or  coach,  Centre  is  a  team  of  loudmouths  who 
know  nothing  about  sportsmanship,  who  make 
you  want  to  beat  them  more  than  any  other 
team  you  play  (except  Rhodes,  of  course).  But 
if  you're  one  of  the  Centre  persuasion,  your 
team  is  a  proud  group  of  confident  winners,  and 
the  Sewanee  stance  of  quietly  being  gentlemen  is 
hypocritical,  because  the  Sewanee  players  think 
the  same  insulting  things  that  you  say. 

WHO  IS  RIGHT?  If  you  say  that  any 
adopted  stance  that  masks  true  feelings  is  false, 
then  Centre  is  right.  If  you  think  that  it  is  okay 
to  believe  according  to  whose  side  you're  on, 
you're  lost  in  situational  ethics  and  have  no  real 
conviction.  I  have  to  stubbornly  maintain  that 
the  effort,  though  perhaps  in  some  ways  hypo- 
critical, to  abide  by  an  old-fashioned  under- 
standing of  sportsmanship— at  least  in  terms  of 
behavior— is  simply  the  inherently  better  way  in 
all  competitive  circumstances.  It  is  a  flat  state- 
ment, like  "not  killing  is  always  a  better  way 
than  killing."  And  I  come  to  this  conclusion 
absolutely  confident  that  I  do  so  without  any 
bias  involving  which  side  I  was  on  when  the 
badmouthed— and  ultimately  victorious—  Centre 
Colonels  came  to  town.    Absolutely  confident. 

Really,  I  am. 


The  Head- Quarters 


Two  Tanning  Beds 
For  Your  Convenience! 


REDKIN  &  PAUL  MITCHELL  HAIR 
AND  SKIN  CARE  PRODUCTS 

1Y&BRENDA  SEWANEE  598-0610 


233  yards.  Morales  and  the  Tigers  were  foiled 
on  his  first  drive  when  Kent  was  knocked  down 
on  his  way  across  the  end  zone  and  Centre's 
safety  intercepted.  But  on  the  next  series,  Mor-' 
ales  fired  four  completions  and  Brown  went  in 
from  a  yard  out,  making  it  26-21. 

Unfortunately,  the  Colonels  weren't  worn 
down  enough.  Centre  quarterback  Mike 
Couchot  inspired  his  team  to  one  last  drive, 
eating  up  six  crucial  minutes  on  12  plays  and 
finally  scoring  himself  on  a  24-yard  run.  Mora- 
les brought  the  Tigers  right  back,  hitting  first 
Kent  for  36  yards,  then  Neely  streaking  down 
the  sideline  for  46  more  to  set  up  his  own  nifty 
run  around  the  end  for  a  touchdown.    Once  a- 
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gain,  the  Sewanee  defense  struggled  and  eventu- 
ally stopped  the  Colonels,  and  the  Tigers  got  the 
ball  back  with  1:30  left.  But  in  spite  of  a  chao- 
tic drive  that  reached  as  far  as  the  Centre  38  yard 
line,  a  lack  of  time  outs  and  finally  a  lack  of 
time  finished  Sewanee's  hopes.  If  the  referees, 
like  a  generous  professor,  could  have  given  the 
Tigers  an  extension,  Sewanee  might  have  beaten 
this  talented  but  arrogant  Centre  team.  Anyone 
noting  the  faces  in  Sewanee's  locker  room  after 
the  game  could  see  one  thing  for  sure;  when 
arch-rival  Rhodes  arrives  for  the  Parent's  Week- 
end game  on  October  11,  they  will  be  stepping 
into  a  den  full  of  very  hungry  Tigers. 


QUESTION  #1. 

WHAT  IS  THE  RIGHT  CHOICE 
FOR  MOST  COLLEGE  STUDENTS? 

a)  AT&T — for  everyday  discounts  of  40%  to  over 
50%  off  weekday  rates  on  out-of-state  calls. 

b)  Short  bursts  of  intense  study  followed  by 
hours  of  frantic  partying. 

c)  AT&T — for  exceptional  value  and  high  quality 
service. 

d)  AT&T — for  collect,  third-party  and  operator- 
assisted  long  distance  calls. 

e)  Any  class  that  does  not  conflict  with  "The  Love 
Connection'.' 


If  you  picked  A,  C  and  D,  you're  destined  for  great  things. 
Like  AT&T  Long  Distance  Service.  AT&T  offers  so  many  terrific1 
values.  Like  a  40%  to  over  50%  discount  off  our  day  rate  on  night, 
evening,  and  weekend  out-of-state  calls. 

Imagine  what  you'll  do  with  the  money  you  could  save. 
Imagine  what  your  parents  would  do  if  they  found  out. 

Of  course,  you  can  count  on  AT&T  for  clear  long  distance 
connections  any  place  you  call.  And  AT&T  gives  you  ^^^ 
immediate  credit  for  wrong  numbers. 

To  find  out  more  about  why  you 
should  choose  AT&T,  give  us  a  call. 
And  if  you  picked  B  and  E,  call  any- 
way. You  could  probably  use  someone 
to  talk  to. 

Call  toll-free  today,  at 
1800222-0300. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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Record  Review© 

Spread    the 
Good     Word 

BY  HON  CHERRY 

ONE  OF  THE  FUNNEST  albums  I  have 
heard  in  a  long  time  is  Spread  the  Word  by  Peter 
Zaremba's  Love  Delegation.  This  LP  has  some- 
thing tor  everyone  who  calls  himself  a  rock-n- 
roller.  If  I  had  to  choose  one  party  album  from 
those  released  within  the  past  six  months,  this 
would  be  the  one  I  would  select;  if  these  guys 
(and  girls)  did  not  have  fun  making  this  record, 
then. ..well,  they  must  have  had  fun  making  this 
record. 

First  there  are  enough  performers  on  Spread 
the  Word  to  throw  a  small  party;  this  entourage 
includes  a  "rock  group",  the  Handsome  Urban 
Blight  Guys  (horn  section),  and  a  "vocal  group" 
featuring  the  effervescent  Barrence  Whitfield  of 
Barrence  Whitfield  and  the  Savages  fame,  and  a 
handful  of  other  miscellaneous  musicians.  The 
presence  of  so  many  musical  elements  definitely 
prevents  the  music  from  being  limited  to  one 
specific  type  of  song. 


AS  A  MATTER  OF  FACT  the  band  seems  to 
assimilate  into  its  music  many  sounds  which 
would  be  considered  reminiscent  of  the  early-to- 
mid  1960's.  This  is  rock-n-roll  with  a  soul  in- 
fluence—not the  soul  of  today  (anything  from 
James  Ingram  to  Michael  Jackson),  but  the  real 
soul  of  America:  Wilson  Pickett  and  Otis  Red- 
ding. Especially  in  the  hom  section,  this  soul 
influence  is  coupled  with  lighter  melodies  of 
rock-n-roll;  the  piano  and  guitar  a  la  Ventures 
make  frequent  appearances  in  the  form  of  cat- 
chy riffs  and  runs. 

The  highpoints  on  the  album  are  the  first 
song  on  side  A,  "Let's  Have  a  Good  Time" 
which  sets  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  album 
with  its  irresistible  danceability  and  catchy 
piano  tunes.  The  song  "Love  Delegation"  ap- 
proaches psychedelia  but  keeps  enough  of  its 
Motown  sound  to  prevent  bogging  down.  One 
pleasant  surprise  is  this  band's  version  of  the 
rock  standard  "After  Midnight." 

PETER  ZAREMBA'S  LOVE  DELEGATION 

definitely  presents  itself  in  a  motif  of  the  60's. 
The  cover  even  looks  like  one  of  the  obscure 
albums  from  this  period  which  can  now  only  be 
purchased  from  cut-out  bins  and  used  record 
stores.  This  motif  is  very  entertaining,  so  put  on 
your  go-go  boots,  put  on  Spread  the  Word, 
and  get  ready  to  do  the  Watusi...dancin'  with 
Lucy. 


ONE  PROBLEM  so  many  bands— especially 
young  ones— have  today  is  that  they  take  them- 
selves too  seriously;  for  some  reason  I  have  a 
feeling  that  Scruffy  the  Cat  does  not  do  this. 
(Perhaps  it  is  the  name  which  gives  me  this  con- 
clusion.) Regardless,  their  new  six -song  LP 
"High  Octane  Revival"  is  worth  playing. 

This  Massachusetts  quintet  has  come  forth 
with  a  small  handful  of  tuneful  ditties  which 
seem  to  warrant  some  degree  of  merit.  Their 
music  clearly  focuses  on  the  guitar.  Nothing 
flashy,  but  easily  catchy.  One  other  thing  which 
I  have  always  favored  is  a  band  that  does  not 
forget  the  importance  of  the  bass.  While  I 
would  not  say  we  have  a  budding  bass  genius 
here,  the  bass  runs  are  clearly  more  than  most 
garage-type  bands  attempt. 

These  guys  also  throw  in  such  tuneful  enhan- 
cers as  the  organ,  harmonica,  and  accordian. 
The  lyric  subject  matter  is  not  heavy— in  fact, 
mostly  silly— but  when  there  is  an  onslaught  of 
bards  preaching  their  own  grim  gospel  of  world 
politics  it  is  nice  to  stumble  across  song  titles 
like  "Buy  a  Car,"  "Life  is  Fun,"  and  "Happiness 
to  Go".  My  favorite  song,  though,  is  the  one 
which  repeats, 

"Take  me  away... 
Take  me  away... 

Take  me  away. ..up  to  the  Land  of 
1,000  Girls." 
I  gotta  love  such  honest  wishful  thinking. 


MONTEAGLE,  TN 


Phone    615-924-2268 


CONVENTION  CENTER  Capacities  (Banquet- 
400) 

Facilities  now  available  for  FRATERNITY, 
SORORITY,  CLUB,  and  ALUMNI  functions. 
Call  for  details.  Come  see  our  newly  opened 
LODGE.  Rustic  decor  equipped  with  mo- 
dem conveniences,  such  as:  color  TV,  elec- 
tric air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spaciou*-  rooms, 
and  country  ham-?haped  swimming  pool.  Very 
competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at 
one  of  our  rooms.  CALL  NOW  FOR  RESER- 
VATIONS! 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS:  615-924-2091 


VILLAGE  WINE  §  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 

OPEN  8  a.m.-IO  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FRI.  &  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,-  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students*. 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Daily  spedoAs 


Lytle 
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ON  RECEIVING  THE  NEWS  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  monies  this  June,  Mr.  Lytle  re- 
frained from  doing  a  jig  for  joy— "At  84,  you 
don't  jump  or  you  fall  down"— though  he's  "de- 
lighted and  honored"  to  be  regarded  by  the  a- 
warders  as  an  artist  "of  abiding  importance 
whose  works  are  rooted  in  the  values  and  ideals 
of  Western  civilization."  Mr.  Lytle  says  he  has 
no  elaborate  financial  dreams  to  fulfill  now  that 
he  has  the  chance,  just  his  enduring  artistic  vi- 
sion—"I'm  an  artist,  and  an  artist  is  a  worker." 
For  now,  he'll  continue  to  write  and  to  live  qui- 
etly with  his  granddaughter  at  the  Monteagle 
Assemhly. 


BY  CYLE  BRUEGGEMAN 


Carter 
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logy  is  the  president's  fantastical  Star  Wars 
defense  system.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  such 
a  system  would  cost  over  $1  trillion  and  could 
never  work  anyway,  President  Reagan's  support 
for  Star  Wars  shows  his  lack  of  faith  in  man- 
kind's ability  to  solve  its  problems  through  ra- 
tional and  peaceful  diplomacy.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  "Great  Communicator"  has  so  little  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion  that  he 
pays  only  lip  service  to  a  diplomatic  end  to  the 
arms  race.  It  becomes  obvious  where  Ronald 
Reagan  places  his  trust  when  one  remembers 
that  it  is  his  administration  which  has  scrapped 
the  SALT  II  treaty  and  refused  a  verifiable  nu- 
clear test  ban,  while  at  the  same  time  presiding 
over  the  greatest  peacetime  military  buildup  in 
U.S.  history. 

No  matter  what  the  issue  at  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  it  will  not  be  resolved  as  long  as  our  leaders 
dismiss  the  powers  of  language  and  education  in 
favor  of  technological  prowess.  In  this  day  of 
ever-expanding  technology,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber to  deal  with  nach  other  as  humans,  realizing 
that  mutual  trust  and  respect  are  much  more 
effective  than  a  high-tech  threat. 


CinemaGuiid 
o) 


COMING  ATTRACTIONS  brought  to  you 
by  your  Cinema  Guild  include  two  Hollywood 
legends,  Orson  Welles  and  Paul  Newman. 
Falstaff,  Chimes  at  Midnight  is  a  brilliant  synthe- 
sis of  characterization  drawn  from  five  Shakes- 
peare plays.  Starring  the  great  Orson  Welles  (in 
padding  no  less)  as  Falstaff,  and  Sir  John  Giel- 
gud  as  Henry  IV,  this  film  offers  an  intimate 
view  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  memorable 
characters.  In  order  to  showcase  Falstaff,  Direc- 
tor Welles  extracts  bits  from  Henry  IV,  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Henry  V  and  Richard 
II,  then  unites  them  with  narration  from  Holin- 
shead's  Chronicles,  read  by  Ralph  Richardson. 

This  film  was  considered  avant  garde  in  1966. 
.Close,  quick,  disjointed  shots,  familiar  to  MTV 


viewers  today,  were  seen  as  distracting  at  the 
time  of  the  film's  release.  Equally  outrageous 
was  Welles'  decision  to  avoid  the  standard  ba- 
roque Elizabethan  setting  and  shoot  this  film  in 
rural  Spain.  The  limited  budget  resulted  in  tech- 
nical flaws,  especially  evident  in  the  first  twenty 
minutes  of  the  film.  Don't  get  discouraged,  for 
Falstaff,  Chimes  at  Midnight  develops  into  what 
Pauline  Kael  describes  as  "a  near  masterpiece." 
Shown  at  7:30,  Thursday,  October  16,  in 
Thompson  Union. 

ASPIRING  POOL  SHARKS  should  enjoy 
The  Hustler.  Paul  Newman  stars  as  a  profession 
al  pool  player  committed  to  beating  the  cham- 
pion, Minnesota  Fats  (Jackie  Gleason).  Director 
Robert  Rossen  brilliantly  recreates  the  gritty 
pool  hall  atmosphere  and  the  tension  of  the 
matches.  The  character  of  Newman's  agent,  por- 
trayed by  George  C.  Scott,  serves  to  highlight 
the  serious,  professional  nature  of  the  matches, 
Rossen  effectively  utilizes  the  pool  hall  as  a  mi- 
crocosm from  which  to  draw  broader  social 
themes.  This  film  received  an  Oscar  for  Best 
Photography,  as  well  as  seven  other  Academy 
Award  nominations.  The  Hustler  can  be  seen 
on  Thursday,  October  23,  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Thompson  Union. 


Red    Tape    Detains    Chinese    Student 


BY  DENNY  KEZAR 

A  NEW  STUDENT  ARRIVED  at  Sewanee 
a  little  late,  but  with  good  intentions.  Oliver 
Jiang,  from  Wuhan,  China,  intended  to  begin 
classes  in  August  but  it  seems  that  the  Chinese 
government  had  other  plans.  Because  of  "visa 
problems,"  Oliver  was  detained  for  about  a 
month  while  his  papers  were  put  in  order. 

Oliver  graduated  from  Wuhan  University, 
China,  where  he  was  an  English  major.  His 
academic  plans  at  Sewanee  include  majoring 
in  Political  Science  and  equipping  himself 
with  a  background  in  foreign  affairs. 

After  several  days  on  the  mountain,  Oliver 
has  found  many  differences  between  Sewanee 
and   his   previous   college.      Living  in   a  single 


in  Gailor,  he  is  amazed  at  the  living  space  at 
Sewanee.  It  seems  that  a  similar  room  in  China 
would  house  three  to  four  students,  instead 
of  one  or  two.  He  finds  the  people  here  much 
more  open  and  easier  to  become  friends  with. 

LIKE  ALL  NEWCOMERS  to  Sewanee, 
he  is  amazed  by  the  distinction  of  seats  in 
Gailor.  He  has  not  yet  adjusted  to  the  idea 
of  fraternities  and  the  divisions  which  they 
create  -  although  in  China,  divisions  are  created  ' 
by  one's  academic  position  and  the  area  of 
China  that  one  is  born  in. 

Oliver  finds  Sewanee's  classes  as  difficult 
as  his  home  university's  and  compares  it  to  a 
"Western  Oxford."  He  is  currently  attempting 
to  make  up  a  month  of  absences,  and  is 
proaching  this  goal,  as  well  as  his  new  environ- 
ment, with  high  hopes. 


Oliver  Jiang  finally  makes  it  to  the  Mountain. 
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Raleigh  Not  Just   Another  Semester  Abroad 


BY  JANICE  WALKER 

SEWANEE  STUDENTS  INTERESTED  in 
travel  and  research  during  the  summer  months 
may  want  to  look  into  a  program  called  Opera- 
tion Raleigh. 

Operation  Raleigh  is  a  round-the-world  series 
of  expeditions  initiated  by  Britian's  Prince 
Charles.  Participants  aged  17-24  years  from 
throughout  the  world  are  selected  for  the  scien- 
tific, research  and  community  service  program. 
They  are  selected  following  tryout  weekends  at 
various  locations.  By  1988,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  4,000  young  people  from  40  countries  will 
have  participated  in  the  program. 

Each  expedition  is  three  months  long.  Last 
year's  expeditions  took  place  in  Australia,  the 
Solomon  Islands,  Indonesia  and  New  Zealand. 
While  at  the  various  locations,  students  assist  in 
projects  of  medical  care,  archaeology,  natural 
sciences  and  environmental  protection.  Tuition 
for  each  Venturer  is  $5,500,  to  be  raised 
through  corporate  and  foundation  sponsorships 
as  well  as  individual  contributions. 

THE  VARIOUS  SELECTION  WEEKENDS 
evaluate  each  individual's  suitability  for  partici- 
pation in  Operation  Raleigh.  A  series  of  tasks 
designed  to  test  initiative,  compatibility,  and 
leadership  potential  are  carried  out  under  some- 
times cold  and  wet  conditions  with  little  sleep. 

These  tasks  evaluate  an  applicants'  ability  to 
analyze  problems  and  to  implement  solutions  in 
a  cooperative  and  common-sense  manner.  Skills 
in  backpacking,  general  first  aid,  orienteering, 
swimming,  trail-cooking,  and  care  and  use  of 
outdoor  equipment  may  also  be  evaluated. 

THE   VENTURERS  FINALLY  SELECTED 

to  participate  in  Operation  Raleigh  will  work  on 
expeditions  that  are  supervised  by  an  experi- 
enced directing  staff.  The  Venturers  work  close- 
ly with  well-known  explorers,  scientists,  service 
personnel,  youth  leaders  and  others  experienced 
in  adventurous  training  and  exploration. 

Three  Sewanee  students  who  have  participa- 
ted in  Operation  Raleigh  are  Alice  Cohen, 
Tucker  Deaton,  and  Marcella  Taylor.  Alice 
Cohen's  expedition  took  her  to  the  Northern 
territory  of  Australia  from  May  7  to  July  24. 
The  250  Venturers  who  participated  in  this  ex- 
pedition were  divided  into  smaller  groups  of 
nine  and  ten  to  work  on  various  projects  in  the 
area.   They  "slept  beneath  the  stars"  and  ate  out 


of  ration  packs  provided  to  them  by  the  Austra- 
lian army. 

MS.  COHEN  PARTICIPATED  in  three  pro- 
jects: a  flora/fauna  survey  and  study  of  the  new 
National  Australian  park;  an  environmental  im- 
pact study  of  wild  horses  in  the  central  regions; 
and  an  archaeological  project  uncovering  arti- 
facts and  rock  paintings  in  unstudied  areas. 

The  projects  were  not  only  "incredibly  exci- 
ting" but  were  also  helpful  to  other  researches  in 
the  area,  Ms.  Cohen  said.  "By  doing  an  environ- 
mental impact  study  of  wild  horses, 'we  saved 
the  University  people  (who  were  also  doing  this 
study)  two  to  three  years  time,"  she  said. 
'Also,  it  was  more  accurate  for  us  to  do  it  be- 
cause we  could  cover  huge  areas  in  just  a  few 
weeks.  With  such  a  small  amount  of  people 
working  on  it,  the  University  could  only  cover 
the  same  amount  of  area  in  a  year's  time." 

DURING  THE  FLORA/FAUNA  STUDY, 
Ms.  Cohen's  Operation  Raleigh  group  worked 
with  the  Conservation  Commission  and  saved 
them  about  three  to  five  years  of  research.  Ms. 
Cohen  said,  "We  discovered  some  rare  species 
(of  plants  and  animals)  that  were  thought  not  to 
exist  in  the  Northwestern  territories." 

The  archaeological  expedition  that  Ms. 
Cohen  participated  in  was  beneficial  to  Australia 
because  the  Venturers  "studied  an  area  that  had 
never  been  studied  before."  They  uncovered  a 
huge  gallery  of  rock  paintings  and  approximate- 
ly 300  artifacts. 

Many  of  the  Venturers  that  participated  in 
this  Operation  Raleigh  expedition  worked  close- 
ly with  Australia's  Aborigines.  One  project  in- 
cluded building  a  dam  for  an  Aborigine  tribe,  en- 
abling them  to  have  fresh  water.  Another  pro- 
ject entailed  an  eight-day  canoe  trip  down  the 
Victoria  River,  during  which  Aborigines  pointed 
out  various,  unknown  rock  painting  sites  and 
Venturers  officially  recorded  them  on  the  coun- 
try's map. 

AT  THE  END  of  the  trip,  the  Aborigines 
threw  a  "Corroboree."  or  huge  party,  for  the 
Venturers.  Ms.  Cohen  said,  "About  seven  men 
dressed  up  in  the  traditional  garb  of  the  tribe 
and  performed  tribal  dances.  The  elders  of  the 
tribe  were  responsible  for  the  music." 


Marcella  Taylor  relaxes  in  Paradise,  Bolivia. 


Ms.  Cohen  considers  Operation  Raleigh  to  be 
"a  combination  of  Outward  Bound  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  You  leam  a  lot  about  yourself  in 
relation  to  other  people  and  about  different  cul- 
tures," she  said. 

MANY  OTHER  FACETS  of  Operation  Ra- 
leigh will  be  revealed  at  the  Student-Faculty  Dia- 
logue on  October  21.  Ms.  Cohen  will  speak  a- 
bout  her  expedition  and  show  color  slides  for 
"those  people  who  really  want  to  know  what 
these  expeditions  are  like." 

There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  apply  to  parti- 
cipate in  this  year's  Operation  Raleigh.  Interes- 
ted students  should  contact  Alice  Cohen,  Tucker 
Deaton,  or  Marcella  Taylor  about  any  aspects  of 
the  program.  The  Operation  Raleigh  Headquar- 
ters is  located  on  109  E.  Jones  Street,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27611.  The  phone  number  is  (919)  733- 
9366. 


London     Program     Affords       Diverse       Opportunities 


BY  ELIZABETH  OWENS 

A  COMMUNIST,  then  a  Labor  Socialist,  then 
a  Liberal,  then  a  Conservative,  then  a  Salisbury 
Conservative,  and  then  back  to  a  Communist. 
Such  a  grand  metamorphosis  seems  worthy  only 
of  Shakespeare,  so  it  is  appropriate  that  it 
occured  in  London.  However,  this  evolution 
was  simply  a  coincidental  series  in  the  guest  lec- 
tures of  the  International  Studies  in  London  pro- 
gram this  past  summer.  Sponsored  by  the  South- 
ern College  and  University  Union,  of  which  Se- 
wanee is  a  member,  the  London  program  offers 
courses  in  international  business,  economics,  fi- 
nance, and  political  science,  with  faculty  from 
the  London  School  of  Economics  and  the  SCUU 
member  schools.  This  past  summer  six  students 
attended  from  Sewanee  and  Dr.  Barclay  Ward 
was  an  instructor.  .In  1987,  the  program  will  run 
from  July  12  until  August  18.  Interested  stud- 
ents should  apply  immediately  since  the  pro- 
gram usually  fills  up  by  the  end  of  November. 

This  summer's  courses  will  focus  on  the  topic 
of  global  interdependence,  but  don't  let  that 
scare  you.    Instructors  will  come  from  Vander- 


bilt,  Rhodes,  Centre,  Millsaps  and  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  teaching  such  courses  as 
European  Politics  since  1945,  International 
Trade,  and  Law  for  International  Business. 
After  two  morning  classes,  a  guest  lecturer  gives 
a  short  talk,  followed  by  questions,  and  then 
you  are  free  to  explore  the  riches  of  London. 
A  field  trip  to  Parliament,  the  United  States 
Embassy  or  Lloyd's  of  London  may  substi- 
tute for  the  lecture,  and  a  trip  to  Brussels  is 
planned  for  1987,  with  visits  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  NATO. 

LONDON  OFFERS  significant  opportun- 
ities for  all  tastes.  If  a  few  pints  of  lager  at 
the  comer  pub  doesn't  suit  you,  there  is  the 
unparalleled  London  theatre,  with  "Chess," 
"Cats,"  "Les  Miserables,"  or  Shakespeare  in 
the  open-air  theatre  of  Regent's  Park.  All 
summer  long  are  the  PROMS,  nightly  class- 
ical concerts  with  low  price  tickets.  Famous 
choirs  can  be  heard  at  London's  cathedrals  and 
churches.    Or  you  can  head  for  a  dance  club  and 


burn  off  those  Carr-Saunders  calories  (our  dining 
hall). 

While  in  London,  you  can  fill  your  after- 
noons with  visits  to  the  British  Museum,  home 
to  the  Rosetta  Stone,  the  Magna  Carta,  and 
more  modern  artifacts  such  as  original  Beatles 
songs,  scribbled  on  scratch  paper  by  John  Len- 
non.  On  the  three  day  weekends,  many  students 
choose  to  travel  around  England,  north  -to  Scot- 
land or  west  to  Wales. 

No  matter  what  your  major,  you  are  en- 
couraged to  apply  to  International  Studies  in 
London.  Financial  aid  is  available  from  Sewanee 
in  the  form  of  two  or  three  full  scholarships 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need.  The 
program's  director,  Dr.  Derek  Waller  of  Vander- 
bilt,  will  be  visiting  Sewanee  soon.  For  more 
information,  see  Dr.  Barclay  Ward,  Walsh- 
Ellet  209.  Applications  and  financial  aid  in- 
formation are  available  in  the  Financial  Aid/ 
Career  Services  office  in  the  basement  of 
Cleveland  Memorial  Hall. 
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Strategic   Planning   Charts    Sewanee's  Future 


BY  DEAN  ROBINSON 


TRADITION.  The  standard  answer  to 
all  questions  at  Sewanee.  Though  it  might 
be  reassuring  to  believe  that  everything  on 
the  Mountain  is  ordained  by  God  and  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  reality  hardly 
supports  such  assumptions .  The  University 
has  been  constantly  changing  and  evolving 
since  its  establishment.  As  all  institutions 
make  decisions  to  assure  their  survival,  so 
must  the  University  of  the  South. 

During  the  1970's  the  University  began 
to  operate  at  a  loss,  spending  part  of  its  en- 
dowment to  make  up  large  deficits.  This  slow 
suffocation  has  proved  fatal  to  many  similar 
private  universities,  and  it  was  quickly  realized 
that  in  order  to  avoid  a  situation  similar  to 
many  small  liberal  arts  colleges  such  as  Fisk 
University,  finances  had  to  be  improved.  This 
endeavor  was  central  to  the  role  of  our  pre- 
sent administration  under  the  leadership  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Ayres,  whose  mission  was 
to  improve  the  University's  financial  situa- 
tion. This  has  been  successfully  completed 
by  the  $50  million  Century  II  campaign. 

Now  that  the  University  has  a  strong  fi- 
nancial base,  the  administration  has  begun 
to  study  other  aspects  of  the  University  and 
to  realize  that  more  than  money  is  required 
to  provide  an  outstanding  education.  This 
demands  a  concerted  effort  to  assure  excellent 
curriculum  and  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  learning,  but  for  the  most  part  these  de- 
cisions have  been  made  in  an  ad  hoc  manner. 
The  University  has  existed  without  any  sys- 
tematic process  for  determining  its  needs  and 
carrying  them  out.  The  most  recent  example 
of  the  failure  of  the  planning  process  is  the 
French  House,  which  seems  to  be  more  a  pro- 
duct of  the  University  politics  and  the  per- 
sistence of  French  Professor  Jacqueline  Schae- 
fer  than  the  fulfillment  of  an  urgent  need. 
But  for  those  "who  are  tired  of  finding  Art 
History  classes  closed  year  after  year  and  a 
campus  covered  with  burlap  from  top  to  bot- 
torn,  a  Strategic  Planning  Committee  has  been 
formed. 

THE  COMMITTEE  grew  out  of  a  self- 
evaluation  study  that  is  reported  every  ten 
years  to  the  college  accreditation  board.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Provost,  Authur  Schaefer,  its 
purpose  is  to  formulate  a  coherent  set  of  ob- 


jectives to  determine  the  University's  future. 
This  will  include  all  aspects  of  the  Univer- 
sity from  faculty  and  curriculum  to  the  phy- 
sical plant.  By  placing  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning in  one  body,  all  areas  can  be  coordinated, 
such  as  providing  adequate  facilities  for  the 
performing  arts  in  conjunction  with  increased 
faculty  and  programs.  The  formulation  of 
a  plan  will  enable  the  University  to  set  pri- 
orities for  its  most  pressing  needs  and  develop 
plans  for  implementing  them.  Dr.  Schaefer 
elaborated  on  how  the  process  might  work 
by  using  the  example  of  a  new  dining  hall. 
The  committee  would  discuss  the  alternatives, 
which  could  include  renovation  of  existing 
structures,  additions,  or  entirely  new  struc- 
tures. The  renovation  of  the  present  dining 
hall  might  be  the  least  expensive,  but  the  com- 
mittee would  question  the  appropriateness 
of  a  combined  dormitory  and  dining  facility, 
its  adequacy  for  future  growth,  or  whether 
a  completely  new  facility  would  be  worth 
the  added  cost  (and  the  only  plan  that  would 
not  quickly  become  obsolete.)  This  planning 
process  would  include  professional  planners 
and  qualified  architects.  After  formulating 
the  plan,  it  could  then  be  presented  to  po- 
tential donors  in  hopes  of  finding  support 
for  a  project  that  would  be  extremely  costly. 

BARCLAY  WARD  is  one  of  the  members 
of  the  college  faculty  who  was  instrumental 
in  the  writing  of  the  Planning  Committee's 
report  to  the  Administration  and  Regents. 
The  report  stressed  three  major  character- 
istics of  the  University  which  the  committee 
believes  are  the  fundamental  strengths  of  a 
Sewanee  education.  They  are  the  collegial- 
ity  of  the  faculty,  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween faculty  and  students,  and  the  strong 
committment  to  teaching.  These  three  char- 
acteristics are  considered  by  the  committee 
to  be  in  the  danger  unless  steps  are  not  taken 
to  preserve  them.  The  report  suggests  that 
the  faculty  is  over-burdened  with  heavy  tea- 
ching loads  and  administrative  work.  A  lack 
of  involvement  in  faculty  development,  such 
as  aid  in  obtaining  grants  for  research  and 
study,  little  support  for  curriculum  develpo- 
ment,  poor  library  holdings,  and  poor  faci- 
lities are  some  of  the  weaknesses  cited  by  the 
report.  One  specific  example  of  a  receommen- 
dation  is  a  restructuring  of  the  process  of  in- 
dependent study.  Dr.  Ward  feels  that  it  is 
not  encouraged  enough  and  is  poorly  designed. 


At  present,  faculty  involvment  in  indepen- 
dent stuudies  does  not  result  in  any  subse- 
quent reduction  in  teaching  load. 

PROFESSOR  WARD  FEELS  that  the 
importance  of  the  Strategic  Planning  Com- 
mittee is  not  its  accomplishments  or  plans, 
which  are  few  to  date,  but  in  fact  that  a  sys- 
tem to  make  decisions  has  been  formed.  It 
has  evolved  from  a  ten-person  committee 
to  a  much  larger  group  of  28,  which  draws 
members  from  all  areas  of  the  University. 
It  has  ten  subcommittees  including  academic 
affairs,  admissions,  facilities,  student  life, 
and  University  advancement.  Ward  added 
that  the  creed  of  the  committee  is  "people 
acting  on  plans." 


THE  TENNESSEE  ,  STATE  BOARD  of 
Health-Related  Matters  is  currently  investigating 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  death  of  Uni- 
versity Professor  Kenneth  R.  W.  Jones  on  June 
28. 

Registered  nurse  Betts  Morton,  who  was  on 
duty  at  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  on  the  night 
before  and  morning  of  Jones'  death,  filed  th'e 
complaint  with  the  Board  that  triggered  the  in- 
vestigation. She  alleges  that  Jones'  physician,  G. 
David  Hopkins,  M.D. ,  did  not  arrive  at  the  hos- 
pital to  treat  him  until  approximately  9:00  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  Jones'  death,  although  Mor- 
ton had  placed  repeated  phone  calls  to  Dr, 
Hopkins,  beginning  at  12:15  a.m.,  informing 
him  that  Jones  was  in  danger  of  congestive  heart 
failure  and  was  in  need  of  immediate  treatment. 

MORTON'S  FIRST  COMPLAINT  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emerald-Hodgson  administration 
on  July  1.  She  alleges  that  the  administration 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  her  concern  but  re- 
fused to  take  any  action  based  on  her  complaint. 

Jones  was  taken  to  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospi- 
tal after  suffering  a  heart  attack.  He  survived 
the  initial  attack  but  died  at  approximately 
10:30  a.m.  on  June  28,  of  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure, a  common  complication  in  post-heart  attack 
cases. 

A  source  close  to  the  investigation  indicated 
that  the  findings  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  will 
be  published  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Complete 
Purple  coverage  is  forthcoming  pending  the  pub- 
lication of  these  results  and  interviews  with  in- 
volved parties. 
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Seiters  Resigns  as  Dean  of  Men 


BY  LESLIE  HAYNES 

THE  1986-87  SCHOOL  YEAR  marks  Douglas 
Seiter's  eleventh  and  final  year  as  Dean  of  Men. 
As  of  graduation,  he  will  be  relinquishing  his 
duties  in  order  to  teach  full  time  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classical  Languages.  Although  the  news 
may  come  as  a  shock  to  some,  this  move  has 
been  in  the  works  for  the  last  two  years. 

Seiter's  association  with  Sewanee  goes  back 
to  the  mid-sixties  when  he  was  an  undergradu- 
ate of  the  college.  "Sewanee's  nothing  like  the 
place  I  went  to  in  '65,"  he  asserts.  "The  essen- 
tial ingredients  are  the  same,  but  the  lives  and 
opportunities  of  the  students  were  not  nearly 
as  healthy  and  as  varied  as  today."  Because 
Sewanee  was  still  an  all— male  school  at  that 
time,  Seiters  explains,  "the  social  opportuni- 
ties were  limited  and  the  faculty  played  a  much 
larger  part  in  that  scene."  Since  Sewanee  has 
become  coed,  student-faculty  relations  have 
changed  significantly.  In  addition,  Seiters  sees 
a  growing  trend  towards  a  "more  moderate 
society." 

Following  his  graduation  in  1964,  Dean 
Seiters  taught  Latin  at  Baylor  in  Chattanooga 
for  four  years.  He  intermittently  attended 
graduate  school— in  1968,  '71,  and  '72-at  Flori- 
da State  University.  In  the  summer  of  1974 
he  finally  received  his  PhD  in  Humanities  with  a 
major  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  minor  in  Re- 
naissance Literature.  In  1971,  he  was  hired  by 
the  University  of  the  South  to  work  part— time 
in  the  Admissions  department  and  part— time  in 
the  classroom.  The  position  of  Dean  of  Men  was 
offered  to  Seiters  in  1974.  "It  was  something  I 
actively  sought,"  says  Seiters.  "because  it  was 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to 
the  University  of  the  South,"  and  the  job  car- 
ried with  it  a  lot  of  prestige. 

AFTER  ELEVEN  YEARS  as  Dean  of  Men, 
Seiters  still  thinks  the  position  is  "an  attractive 
one.,"  and  that  in  this  position  "decisions  are 
made  which  have  a  great  effect  on  the  school." 
Seiters  lists  his  work  with  student  leaders  as  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  tasks  and  maintains  that 
positive  interaction  with  students  has  been  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  continued  as  Dean  of  Men 
for  such  a  long  period  of  time.  However,  he  now 
feels  that  "the  time  is  right"  to  devote  himself 
to  research  and  his  classes.  He  forsees  "spending 
a  lot  of  time  in  the  library"  because  he  has  "lots 
of  catching  up  to  do."  In  retrospect,  Seiters 
states,  "I  don't  regret  a  minute  of  it.  I'm  not 
leaving  with  any  feelings  of  relief." 

One  of  Dean  Seiters'  biggest  assets  is  his 
sense  of  fair  play.  "Sometimes  he  ends  up 
putting  his  neck  on  the  chopping  block  in  or- 
der to  be  fair,"  says  Peggy  Hankins.  In  addi- 
tion, most  administrators  agree  that  he  has 
been  very  effective  at  making  clear  what  the 
standards  and  expectations  are,  while  main- 
taining his  flexibility.  In  the  words  of  Dean 
Cushman  and  many  faculty  members,  Dean 
Seiters'  resignation  is  "a  tremendous  loss  for 
the  college."  Not  only  has  he  broadened  stu- 
dent activities  but  he  has  also  been  a  real  sup- 
porter of  students,  particularly  in  presenting 
their  needs  and  concerns. 

THE  AREA  IN  WHICH  he  has  particularly 
attempted  to  increase  student  awareness  is  that 


of  alcohol  abuse.  With  the  help  of  the  Coun- 
seling Service,  he  encouraged  and  developed 
educational  programs  on  this  subject  and  built 
the  foundation  on  which  such  organizations 
as  BACCHUS  stand.  Seiters  feels  that  alcohol 
abuse  is  still  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  confronted. 
Dean  Cushman,  Dean  Patterson,  and  Dean  Sei- 
ters himself  all  think  that  there  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  this  area  of  student  life. 

When  asked  about  the  stricter  administra- 
tive control  on  all  aspects  of  student  life,  Sei- 
ters asserted  that  this  was  a  growing  trend  which 
reflected  a  national  phenomenon.  Once  upon 
a  time,  Seiters  explains,  Sewanee  administrators 
made  their  own  rules  and  regulations  "in  loco 
parentis."  However,  the  sixties  challenged  this 
notion  which  gave  rise  to  greater  codification. 
At  Sewanee,  the  result  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "more  legalistic"  Student  Handbook, 
and  further  administrative  involvement  in  stu- 
dents' extracurricular  activities.  Because  of 
the  current  legal  issues  concerning  alcohol  and 
liability,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  clarity  in 
the  college's  rules  and  regulations.  Dean  Sei- 
ters admits  that  such  administrative  controls 
can  be  both  a  "blessing"  and  a  "curse;  they 
restrict  students'  activities  yet  try  to  reinforce 
student  interest  by  providing  resources  never 
before  available." 


Doug  Seiters  steps  down  after  eleven  years  as 
Dean  of  Men. 

AS  A  PREVIOUS  STUDENT  of  the  college, 
educator,  and  athlete,  Dean  Seiters  has  brought 
a  lot  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  his  admini- 
strative position.  To  date,  formal  proceedings  to 
find  a  replacement  have  not  yet  been  initiated, 
but  nominations  from  the  faculty  and  admini- 
stration are  being  considered.  A  special  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  and  chaired  by  Dean 
Patterson.  Dean  Seiters'  role  in  such  proceedings 
are  not  specifically  stated  but  Dean  Patterson 
says,  "his  part  can  be  as  large  a  one  as  he  wants 
to  play.  We'll  need  his  advice  and  guidance 
when  discussing  the  needed  qualities  for  the 
job."  Popular  sentiment  agrees  with  Dean  Cush- 
man's  assertion  that  "such  a  dependable,  steady 
man  of  integrity  will  be  hard  to  replace." 


Statement  by  Board  of  Regents 
RE:   "A  Protest  and  Prayer" 

October  11, 1986 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  The  University  of 
the  South  confirms  the  informal  position  it  took 
at  its  May  meeting  regarding  the  allegations  in 
the  leaflet  entitled  "A  Protest  and  Prayer".  At 
the  May  meeting,  the  Board  heard  the  responses 
to  the  leaflet  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
Deans  of  Students,  accepted  their  assessment 
that  the  leaflet  did  not  portray  accurately  the 
social  life  at  Sewanee,  and  endorsed  their  posi 
iion  of  dealing  with  the  moral  challenges  inher- 
ent in  the  lives  of  students  in  a  supportive,  ra- 
ther than  a  repressive,  spirit. 

The  Board  rejects  the  general  tenor  of. the 
leaflet  and  many  of  its  specific  proposals,  and  re- 
affirms the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  University 
of: 

"existing  for  the  education  of  all  who 
come  here  in  such  disciplines  as  will  in- 
crease knowledge,  understanding,  and  wis- 
dom, pursued  in  close  community  and  in 
full  freedom  of  inquiry  and  enlightened 
by  Christian  faith... " 


Shenanigans 


NOW  SERVING  INCREDIBLE  PIZZA! 

Made  with  homemade  crusts  &  sauce  and  fresh  veggies! 
♦Served  evenings  only:  5:30  to  10:00  pm,  Mon-Sat 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL: 

With  any  LARGE  PIZZA,  you  may  purchase  a 

pitcher  of  beer  at  Happy  Hour  Price,  OR 

a  pitcher  of  your  favorite  soft  drink  for  only   $1.00! 


NOW  YOU  CAN  TAKE  A  SHENANIGAN'S 
STUDY  BREAK  IN  THE  COMFORT  OF 
YOUR  OWN  DORM  ROOM! 
Will  Deliver  any  item  on  Shenanigan's  Menu 
DELIVERIES  BETWEEN  6:00-10:00pm 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 
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S.A.F.C.  Ponders  Solutions  to  Funding  Dilemma 


BY  RANDOLPH  HORN 


THE  STUDENT  ACTIVITY  Fees  Commit- 
tee (SAFC)  is  trying  to  work  the  bugs  out  of 
its  system  [which  is  responsible  for  which 
student  organizations  receive  funds  and  how 
much  money  each  organization  receives.] 
The  committee  has  received  much  criticism 
for  its  performance  in  recent  years.  The  most 
vocal  critics  have  been  representatives  of  stu- 
dent publications  like  the  Purple,  the  Cap  & 
Gown,  and  WUTS— FM  who  claim  that  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  quality  services  with  the 
funds  they  receive.  The  SAFC  claims  that 
these  organizations  should  cut  more  comers. 
Who  is  right? 

The  SAFC  has  two  representatives  from  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen,  four  from  the  Student 
Assembly,  one  from  the  School  of  Theology, 
and  one  alternate  from  the  Student  Assembly. 
Each  SAFC— funded  organization  is  assigned  a 
representative  from  the  committee.  This  is  to 
insure  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee understands  the  needs  and  problems  of 
every  organization. 

Each  spring  organizations  are  required  to 
submit  a  budget  justification  for  the  past  year's 
expenditures  and  a  proposed  budget  for  the 
coming  year.  A  new  policy  this  year  requires 
organizations  to  submit  monthly  budget  reports. 
This  policy  will  make  it  easier  for  the  SAFC  to 
monitor  misuse  of  funds  and  should  encourage 
organizations  to  be  better  stewards  of  their 
funds. 


GROSS  MISMANAGEMENT  OF  FUNDS  by 

an  organization  may  result  in  the  SAFC's  as- 
suming control  of  the  funds  allocated  for  that 
organization.  The  newly  reorganized  Student 
Forum  is  an  example  of  this  policy  in  action. 
The  Student  Forum  is  an  organization  whose 
responsibility  is  to  bring  lecturers  and  enter- 
tainers to  the  campus.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  it  became  apparent  that  the  outgoing 
leadership  of  the  Student  Forum  had  made  no 
provisions  for  appointing  new  leaders,  and  that 
none  of  the  former  members  were  interested  in 
the  positions.  The  SAFC  responded  by  taking 
control  of  the  funds,  calling  an  open  meeting, 
and  reorganizing  the  group. 

The  SAFC  funds  some  32  student  organiza- 
tions (with  two  petitions  pending)  and  has  an 
annual  budget  of  96,  875  dollars.  This  money 
is  administered  through  the  University  Trea- 
surer's Office.  Neither  the  SAFC  nor  the  or- 
ganizations funded  by  it  have  total  control 
over  the  funds.  Rather,  they  are  allowed  only 
to  transfer  funds  as  they  are  needed  from  Uni- 
versity accounts.  Even  though  the  Student 
Activity  Fees  are  collected  early  in  the  Advent 
Semester,  no  student  organization  can  earn  one 
nickle  of  interest  on  funds  that  are  allotted  to 
them. 

The  student  publications  insist  that  the 
funding  they  receive  is  not  adequate  for  them 
to  run  their  publications  properly.  One  editor 
commented  that  too  many  SAFC— funded 
organizations  cater  to  a  particular  group  of 
students,  while  the  Purple,  the  Cap  &  Gown  and 


WUTS— FM  serve  the  entire  student  body.  He 
said  that  the  SAFC  did  a  good  job  of  allocating 
funds  but  should  be  less  egalitarian  and  stop 
committing  funds  to  so  many  organizations. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  something  "had  to 
give."  Money  has  got  to  come  from  somewhere 
because  there  are  only  so  many  frills  that 
can  be  cut  from  publications.  Nobody  wants 
a  yearbook  without  pictures. 

ANOTHER  EDITOR  COMMENTED  that  it 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  egalitarian- 
ism  for  the  publications  to  receive  increased 
funding.  After  all,  more  people  can  participate 
in  or  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  various  publica- 
tions than  the  rugby  team  or  AED,  the  pre-med 
club. 

Representatives  of  publications  think  they 
should  receive  priority  treatment  from  the 
SAFC  even  if  that  results  in  their  receiving  a 
disproportionate  share  of  funds.  The  SAFC 
thinks  it  already  gives  publications  the  treat 
ment  they  deserve.  The  publications  don't 
think  they  receive  enough  of  the  SAFC's  bud- 
get, while  the  SAFC  doesn't  think  it  has  enough 
money  to  dispense  because  increases  in  activity 
fees  have  not  kept  up  with  inflation. 

The  SAFC  encourages  organizations  to  seek 
outside  funding  to  supplement  budgets.  This 
means  the  editors  and  staffs  of  the  publications 
must  spend  time  and  energy  finding  money 
instead  of  working  on  improving  their  respec- 
tive publications.  Some  students  have  suggested 
that  it  would  be  more  reasonable  for  the  SAFC 
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Sewaneeweek 


BY  ELIZABETH  KLOTS 


FRIDAY,  OCT.  31:  Seldom  Seen:  Rare  selec- 
tions from  the  Museum  Collection  will  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  University  Gallery  from  1  to  5  p.m. 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  31:  Extremities,  starring 
Farrah  Fawcett  and  James  Russo,  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Thompson  Union. 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  31:  The  Sewanee  Theater  De- 
partment presents  One-Act  Plays  I  at  8  p.m.  in 
Guerry  Auditorium. 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  1:  Remember  to  wish  the 
Women's  Field  Hockey  Team  and  the  Men's 
Cross  Country  Team  well  as  they  depart  for 
their  conference  competitions  this  weekend. 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  1:  Come  watch  the  Tiger 
football  team,  fresh  from  their  win  over  W  &  L, 
in  action  vs.  Rose  Hulman  Institute  at  1:30  p.m. 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  1:  One-Act  Plays  I  at 
8  p.m.  in  Guerry  Auditorium. 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  1:  Admission  is  only  $1  to 
the  Owl  Double  Flick.  Don't  miss  Yellow 
Submarine  and  And  To  Think  It  Happened  On 
Mulberry  St.  Thompson  Union  at  10  p.m. 


MONDAY,  NOV.  3:  An  exhibit  of  the  breath- 
taking photography  of  Ansel  Adams  begins  at 
1  p.m.  in  the  University  Gallery.  The  exhibit 
will  run  through  Nov.  21. 

MONDAY,  NOV.  3:  As  part  of  the  lecture 
series,  Professor  Christopher  Bryan  will  discuss 
The  Bible  and  the  People  of  God  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Convocation  Hall. 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  4:  Be  there  as  Dr.  Barclay 
Ward  discusses  a  topic  of  concern  to  us  all: 
Anything  New  In  Arms  Control?  4:30  p.m. 
in  the  B.C.  Lounge. 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  4:  Drop  by  the  gym  for  a 
study  break  to  cheer  on  the  Women's  Volleyball 
Team  to  yet  another  victory  as  they  play  the 
University   of  Alabama  at  Huntsville.     7  p.m. 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  4:  Professor  Christopher 
Bryan  will  speak  again  in  Convocation  Hall  at 
7:30  p.m.  on  The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Work 
of  Christ. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  5:  The  Men's  Tennis 
Team  takes  on  Shorter  College  at  2  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  6:  The  Cinema  Guild 
flick  of  the  week  is  I'm  All  Right,  Jack,  star- 
ring Peter  Sellers.  Admission  is  free.  7:30 
p.m.,  Thompson  Union. 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  6:  Sewanee's  Theater 
Department  presents  One-Act  Plays  II  at 
8  p.m.  in  Guerry  Auditorium. 


FRIDAY,  NOV.  7:  Wish  the  Women's  Volley- 
ball Team  well  in  their  endeavors  at  the  Wo- 
men's Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  Tour- 
nament this  weekend  at  Maryville  College. 
The  Sewanee  powerhouse  stands  a  great  chance 
of  winning  the  conference  title. 
FRIDAY,  NOV.  7:  One-Act  Plays  II  at  8  p.m. 
in  Guerry  Auditorium. 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8:  Drop  by  the  soccer 
field  to  cheer  on  the  Sewanee  men  in  their 
season-ending  game  against  archrival  Rhodes 
College  at  11  a.m.  Then  join  Hands  Across 
Sewanee  at  11:45  a.m.  to  raise  money  for 
the  new  ambulance. 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  8:  Show  appreciation  for 
all  the  hard  work  the  Sewanee  football  team 
has  put  in  by  cheering  them  on  —especially 
the  seniors,  playing  their  last  college  game- 
in  the  season  finale  against  Hampden— Sydney 
College. 

MONDAY,  NOV.  10:  Dr.  Wendy  Hagan  will 
discuss  "Voyager  Visits  the  Outer  Planets" 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall. 
TUESDAY,  NOV.  11:  Francis  Robb  presents 
The  Buried  Army  of  the  First  Emperor  of  Chi- 
na at  the  Studentr-Faculty  Dialogue  at  4:30 
p.m.  in  the  B.C.  Lounge. 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  13:  The  Sewanee  Theater 
Department  presents  One-Act  Plays  III  at 
8  p.m.  in  Guerry  Auditorium. 
THURSDAY,  NOV.  13:  The  Cinema  Guild 
presents  Jean  Cocteau's  Orpheus  at  7:30  p.m. 
at  Thompson  Union.  Free  Admission. 
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Personal  Gripes  Blur    Vision 


When  I  Grow  Up 


WE  AT  SEWANEE  owe  many  thanks  to  the 
highly  respected  and  well-supported  "Protest 
and  Prayer"  document  for  focusing  attention  on 
the  many  problems  which  make  Sewanee  stu- 
dents the  bane  of  democracy  and  white  bread. 
By  now  everyone  knows  that  the  "meat  market" 
opens  every  Saturday  when  Breslin  Tower 
strikes  twelve  and  that  unsuspecting  students  are 
made  to  watch  porn  flicks  against  their  will  (not 
to  mention  the  AIDS  epidemic  sweeping  across 
our  campus).  Still,  despite  all  the  scientific  re- 
search undertaken  to  compile  this  report,  its 
authors  missed  the  most  flagrant  and  dangerous 
threat  to  the  students'  moral  fiber. 

Because  they  are  an  integral  part  of  our  lives, 
most  people  don't  realize  that  kegs  are  at  the 
heart  of  Sewanee's  moral  decline.  In  fact,  kegs 
cause  much  unhealthy  and  antisocial  behavior, 
and  have  even  been  known  to  incite  anarchy  in 
certain  developing  nations.  Everyone  who  has 
fought  for  a  beer  at  a  fraternity  party  knows 
that  the  presence  of  a  keg  suspends  all  sense  of 
courtesy  and  social  order.  People  will  do  most 
anything  to  inch  a  little  closer  to  the  keg ,  even  if 
it  means  stabbing  a  freind  in  the  back.  At  a 
school  where  Southern  gentility  is  next  to  god- 
liness (at  least  in  theory),  this  phenomenon  is  es- 
pecially dangerous.  No  doubt  Robert  E.  Lee 
would  turn  over  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  good 
Southern  men  would  dump  their  dates  and 
break  in  line  to  get  their  beer  a  little  quicker. 

IT'S  CURIOUS  how  the  person  holding  the 
tap  is  everyone's  best  friend.  People  in  line  will 
use  everything  from  flattery  to  guilt  trips  to  en- 
sure that  the  tap  is  passed  to  them  next.  How- 
ever, keg  drinkers  are  a  fickle  bunch,  and  as  soon 
as  one  person  has  filled  his  beer,  he  is  quickly 
pushed  aside  and  the  crowd  starts  courting  the 
next  tap-holder. 

Furthermore,  kegs  have  a  distinct  tendency 
to  destroy  the  natural  system  of  priority.  If 
you're  at  Gailor  or  the  movie  or  the  Pub,  you 
naturally  form  a  straight  and  orderly  line  accor- 
ding to  who  arrived  first.  But  with  a  keg,  people 
press  in  from  all  sides  to  form  a  chaotic  circle, 
kind  of  like  cows  surrounding  a  bale  of  hay. 
This  every-man-for-himself  mentality  is  detri- 
mental to  a  strong  moral  character,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  prevent  this  aberrant 
behavior  from  spreading  beyond  fraternity  pro- 
perty. 

Finally,  kegs  promote  flagrant  deceit  and 
fraud.  Keg  beer  is  almost  always  dispensed  into 
those  little  red  and  white  Budweiser  cups,  but 
if  you  look  closely  at  the  keg,  you'll  probably 
discover  that  you're  actually  drinking  Old  Swill 
or  P.B.R.  Such  deception  is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  Honor  Code,  and  should  be  punished  as 
such.  As  students  at  a  good  liberal  arts  school, 
we  should  demand  that  these  false  appearances 
be  stripped  away,  or,  as  Gertrude  Stein  said 
when  she  was  a  child,  "A  Bud  is  a  Bud  is  a  Bud." 
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I  WAS  RECENTLY  ACCOSTED  and  up- 
braided by  a  student  for  a  previous  editorial  of 
mine  in  which  I  attempted  to  defend  the  values 
of  academia  against  those  of  the  "real"  world— 
the  slash-and-burn  business  world  in  which  most 
people  exist. 

Somehow  this  student  understood  me  to  be 
attempting  to  justify  the  carefree  existence  of 
many  Sewanee  students,  upon  whose  heads 
wealth   is   showered   indiscriminately.     This  is 


Scatology 


very  far  from  the  purpose  of  my  column.  In 
fact,  I  agree  completely  with  the  irate  words 
vented  upon  me.  This  university  is  filled  with 
students  whose  unthinking  bounty  seems  to  be 
tossed  about  with  the  express  purpose  of  unset- 
tling those,  including  most  of  the  professors, 
who  are  not  so  happily  blessed.  In  England  dur- 
ing the  Nineteenth  Century,  sons  of  wealthy  in- 
dustrialists threw  their  money  around  in  a  sim- 
iliar  manner,  in  order  to  appear  to  be  old  mo- 
ney. Sewanee  students  have  advanced  beyond 
this  stage,  and  assume  that  their  suburban  sit- 
uations will  always  churn  out  money.  The  up- 
per middle  class  in  America  is  saturated  with  this 
sort  of  tacit  assumption  that  the  golden  days 
will  continue  forever.  The  prospect  of  failure  is 
not  entertained  by  this  society.  The  lower 
classes  are  kept  happy  by  fundamentalism  and 
the  president,  never  thinking  about  the  active, 
socialistic  concerns  of  their  European  counter- 
parts. This  cannot,  obviously,  continue  forever. 
Eventually  America's  economy  must  falter,  sink, 
and  never  rise  again.  When  this  happens,  the 
lower  classes  will  no  longer  accept  the  doses  of 


ether  that  is  the  current  standard  ration.  Then 
the  heads  of  Sewanee  students  on  stakes  will 
drop  forth  gore  in  the  marketplaces  where  they 
once  parked  their  sportscars. 

YEAH,  MORE  SOPHOMORIC  HYPER- 
BOLE. What  I'm  trying  to  get  across  is  the  ridi- 
culousness of  letting  personal  grievances  shape 
one's  perception  of  the  world.  Everyone  faces 
this  problem,  and  has  to  deal  with  the  misant- 
thropic  pressure  inevitably  exerted  by  it. 

Later  that  same  fateful  night,  I  was  watching 
a  band  at  a  fraternity  house.  Perhaps  I  was 
dancing  a  little  too  enthusiastically,  but  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  kicked  onto  a  sofa.  When  I 
stood  back  up,  the  person  who  had  apparently 
done  this  nonchalantly  poured  his  drink  all 
over  me.  I  was  dumbfounded,  and  left  the  par- 
ty. Needless  to  say,  my  thoughts  for  the  rest  of 
that  evening  were  very  bitter,  especially  towards 
fraternities.  As  this  was  not  the  first  time  this 
sort  of  thing  has  happened,  I  decided  to  pen  a 
scathing  diatribe  against  the  fraternity  as  an  in- 
stitution which  robs  people  of  their  respect  for 
their  fellow  man.  But  then  I  realized  that  I  was 
being  just  as  narrowminded,  by  assuming  that  all 
members  of  a  fraternity  were  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  a  single  brother  of  theirs. 

IN  AN  ACADEMIC  COMMUNITY  such 
as  we  live  in,  all  values  should  be  questioned 
constantly.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
one  should  discount  others  because  their  values 
appear  wanting  in  your  eyes.  Although  there  are 
certainly  many  students  here  who  abuse  the 
wealth  they  are  lucky  to  possess,  there  are  prob- 
ably also  many  who  are  painfully  aware  of  that 
wealth,  and  attempt  to  be  as  generous  as  poss- 
ible. Similarly  ,  although  there  are  many 
fraternity  members  who  callously  acquiesce  in 
the  violent  actions  of  their  brothers,  there  are 
surely  many  who  are  aware  of  these  problems 
and  attempt  to  remedy  them.  The  individual 
who  forgets  this,  and  attacks  all  members  of 
society  is  probably  most  liable  for  the  very 
defects  he  blasts  in  others.  Allowing  a  single 
gripe  to  shape  one's  entire  perception  of  the 
world  detracts  from  your  humanity  in  the  same 
proportion  as  you  use  it  to  detract  from  other's 
humanity. 
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Apples,  Acorns,  and  M&M's:  Omens  Affect  Us  All 


Corrine  Lake 

£1 

Omens 


DESPITE  THE  LURE  of  a  one  (1)  dollar  pay 
hike  per  week,  I  quaked  at  the  thought  of  doing 
an  editorial  column  in  place  of  the  more  humble 
news  story.  The  fact  was,  I  had  doubts  about 
my  ability  to  find  that  elusive  Sewanee  voice 
that  needed  expression  of  my  power  to  wrench 
the  general  public  out  of  its  apathy.  Neither 
could  I  fall  back  on  adopting  the  righteous  voice 
of  liberalism,  seeing  how  this  year's  Purple  is 
implicity  billing  itself  as  the  clarion  of  alterna- 
tive opinion  in  a  sea  of  conservative  malaise. 
That  would  be  too  much  of.. .the  same  thing. 

THEN  I  MUSED,  perhaps  a  "pen  personal- 
ity" would  be  the  best  position  to  deal  with 
random  issues.  Should  I  be  derisive,  gossipy, 
academic,  oafish?    But  even  this  option  paled; 


I  knew  I'd  fail  miserably  under  the  lack  of 
structure.  After  much  speculative  wondering,  I 
finally  hit  upon  a  somewhat  fixed  but  scintilla- 
ting subject  with  which  to  concern  myself.  I 
would  interpret  omens.  If  the  Purple'd  never 
agree,  to  horoscopes  (the  obvious  but  shameless 
choice  of  the  student  body),  why  not  its  mas- 
culine counterpart?  Omens  it  will  be. 

IDENTIFYING  OMENS  is  as  innate  a  crea- 
tive process  as  falling  out  of  a  tree.  The  An- 
cients read  them  regularly  like  the  Dow  Jones 
index,  even  justified  war  on  them.  They  come 
in  a  myriad  of  shapes  and  sizes  and  range  from 
thundering  to  trivial,  depending  upon  your 
temperament  and  place.  You  bite  into  an  apple 
to  see  its  core  rotted  out— a  bad  omen— or  per- 
haps you  find  Siamese  M  &  M's— a  classic  candy 
omen  facilitating  an  upswing  in  your  love-life. 
These  "minor"  events  make  us  all  wonder: 
What  are  the  chances,  and  why  me?  We  all 
know  when  the  nether  world  is  trying  to  hint 
at  something,  and  it's  up  to  us  to  pick  it  up. 
In  addition,  omens  can  be  legal  and  healthful 
mood-lifters  when  they're  good  and  an  ever- 
so-much-more  pleasant  moral  corrective  than 
Samuel  Johnson  when  they're  bad.  In  any 
case,  the  story  of  omens  is  their  flexibility. 
They  indicate  whatever  you  see  fit. 


Guest  Editorial 


BY  JIM  PUGH 


IT  REALLY  DOESN'T  matter  who  told 
us  last  that  it  was  wrong  to  pollute.  Whether 
it  was  Woodsy  the  owl,  a  crying  Indian,  or  a 
fellow  student  isn't  important.  What  is  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  fact  that  we  continue 
to  do  it,  and  that  it's  time  we  stopped. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  found  myself  descri- 
bing the  beauty  of  the  campus  to  a  prospec- 
tive student  while  walking  across  the  bridge 
behind  McCrady  dorm.  My  pitch,  however, 
soon  became  moot  as  we  noticed  the  bicycle 
parts,  empty  beer  cans,  and  plastic  debris 
floating  in  the  stream  below. 

We,  as  Sewanee  students,  are  pampered  to 
a  certain  degree  and  often  too  quick  to  adopt 
the  attitude,  "somebody  else  will  pick  it  up." 
However,  just  because  somebody  might  even- 
tually pick  up  your  Big  Red  gum  wrapper 
off  the  Quad  grounds  shouldn't  matter.  We're 
old  enough  to  know  that  they  shouldn't  have 


to. 


IT  ALL  HAS  TO  DO  with  maturity.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  trays  left  be- 
hind for  the  A.F.M.  employees  to  stack.  Per- 
haps   I'm    over-reacting,   but  that's   ridiculous. 


To  return  your  own  tray  is  simple  courtesy 
and  we,  as  Sewanee  students,  should  demand 
that  from  ourselves. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  As  a  general 
matter,  I  think  the  campus  is  very  well  taken 
care  of.  However,  the  credit  here  is  due  more 
to  the  Buildings  and  Lands  crew  than  the 
student  body.  For  some  reason,  partying 
and  pollution  seem  to  go  hand-in-hand.  I 
guess  when  we're  "buzzing,"  we  want  to  be 
radical  and  off  the  wall.  It's  not  "cool"  to 
hold  on  to  that  beer  can  for  that  extra  150 
feet.  Well,  nobody  wants  to  see  your  can 
the  next  day— probably  not  even  you  (per- 
haps especially  not  you).  So,  do  everybody 
a  favor  and  throw  it  where  it  belongs. 

SINCE  THIS  IS  Party  Weekend,  I  have 
a  feeling  this  place  will  get  its  share  of  party 
debris  despite  my  efforts  to  stop  it.  I  don't 
want  to  come  across  as  being  the  perfect  eit- 
izen  who  has  never  tossed  a  scrap  of  paper. 
However,  I  would  like  for  people  to  reflect 
upon  what  I've  said. 

I  PLAN  ON  spending  a  little  time  cleaning 
up  the  places  the  Buildings  and  Lands  crew 
won't  reach.  If  anybody  would  like  to  help, 
I'll  be  doing  itaround2:00  Monday  afternoon. 
The  first  stop  is  the  bridge  behind  McCrady. 
In  the  meantime,  please  think  before  you 
throw— thanks. 


f*       STUDENTS  AGAINST  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  ^* 
Si  WISH  TO  THANK  <$> 

SUE'S  VARIETY  SHOP, 

PIGGLY-WIGGLY, 

&  4  SEASONS 

For  Their  Generous  Contributions  to  Our  Fundraisers 


IF  YOU  DONT  get  the  idea  by  now,  take 
my  latest  omen  as  an  example.  In  this  season 
of  dropping  acoms,  not  one,  not  one  single 
acom  has  hit  my  head,  even  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  I  deliberately  did  not  avoid  them  upon 
realizing  the  budding  significance  of  my  luck. 
If  I  make  it  to  the  end  of  acorn  season 
untouched,  my  luck  will  be  ranked  officially 
as  A  Good  Omen. 

In  the  end,  this  editorial  is  for  the  Sewanee 
Community.  When  I  find  a  good  or  bad  omen, 
be  it  an  especially  thought-provoking  Bazooka 
gum  comic  or  a  classic  natural  omen,  it's  my 
duty  to  expound  upon  the  pertinent  issues.  So 
please,  if  you've  been  noticing  any  suspiciously 
coincidental  events  that  beg  incisive  explanation, 
stop  and  let  me  know  so  we  can  all  be  well- 
informed. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


"DOGS  SHOULD  EAT  DOG 
FOOD,  THAT'S  FR'  SURE!" 

Faculty  family  seeks  return— for  meals— of 
large,  black,  plume-tailed,  gregarious  canine 
known  as  RAFFERTY.  Last  seen  proffering 
paw  as  expert  cadger  of  food  who  would  have 
you  believe  his  cupboard  is  otherwise  "bare. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  this  noble  beast 
humiliated  by  a  sign  around  his  neck  inscribed 
"DO  NOT  FEED  ME,"  please  help  pass  the 
word.  Too  much  "people  food"  is  very  un- 
healthy for  dogs,  and  Rafferty  is  only  appearing 
at  home  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  for  a  meal. 
Please  don't  let  him  con  you!  Pet  him,  let  him 
truck  with  you— students  are  his  life— but  please 
don't  feed  him. 

He's  our  dog  and  we  love  him,  but  we  hardly 
ever  see  him  these  days.  And  while  our  separa- 
tion anxiety  is  assuaged  by  the  knowledge  that 
he's  somewhere  out  there  with  you,  his  beloved 
students,  his  continual  good  health  and  longevity 
depend  on  our  Alpo— not  on  Doritos,  Rocky 
Road  cone  ends  or  Gailor  gleanings.  Okay? 
Please? 


The  Stirlings 


This  is  Rafferty. 
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Regents  Briefed  on  Health   Officer,  Wiggins 


BY  ASHLEY  STOREY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE,  repre- 
sented by  the  four  deans,  the  University  chap- 
lain, the  athletic  director,  the  faculty  trustees, 
the  student  trustees,  the  President  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Student 
Assembly,  met  with  the  seventeen  regents  of 
the  University  on  October  10.  Dean  Patterson 
was  the  first  to  address  the  Regents.  He  first 
spoke  of  the  need  to  reevaluate  the  Financial 
Aid  System  as  it  now  exists  so  that  more 
attractive  financial  aid  packages  can  be  issued 
to  students  just  below  those  of  the  highest 
caliber.  Then  he  discussed  the  Strategic  Plan- 
ning Process  and  urged  that  it  be  continued  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

The  student  trustees  were  the  next  to  speak. 
Ashley  Storey  read  excerpts  from  a  letter  which 
she  had  received  from  the  music  majors.  The 
letter  stated  that  Wiggins  Hall  is  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  music  Department.  It  also 
stated  that  the  need  for  a  new  facility  was 
immediate  because  Rear  Admiral  Paul  E.  Pihl 
recently  made  a  donation  of  $100,000  for  the 
purchase    of   musical  instruments,  and  Wiggins 


can  not  provide  ideal  conditions  for  those  new 
instruments. 

THE  NEXT  SUBJECT  which  was  addressed 
was  the  issue  of  the  present  Health  officer,  Dr. 
Naomi  Archer,  and  the  student  petition  concer- 
ning her  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Reg- 
ents earlier  in  the  day.  The  Regents  asked  for 
a  clarification  of  the  petition  and  the  student 
Trustees,  along  with  the  Deans  of  Students, 
tried  to  explicate  the  situation.  The  discussion 
on  this  subject  was  lengthy.  While  some  of  the 
Regents  agreed  that  a  problem  exists,  others 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  concerns 
expressed  in  the  petition.  When  Dean  Seiters 
stated  that  he,  Dean  Cushman,  and  Dr.  Chap- 
man planned  meeting  with  Dr.  Archer  to  dis- 
cuss the  responsibilities  and  policies  of  a 
University  Health  Officer,  the  Regents  agreed 
that  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Dean  Seiters  spoke  briefly  on  the  new  drink- 
ing policies  and  the  emphasis  to  allow  students 
to  have  some  freedom  while  still  remaining  with 
in  the  realm  of  the  law.  Mr.  Ed  Williamson,  the 


BY  PETER  MCPHERSON 


Railroad  to  Become  Public  Trail 


WITH  THE  REMOVAL  of  the  rails  and  ties 
from  the  railbed  that  passes  through  Sewanee,  a 
group  of  community  members  has  been  actively 
involved  in  turning  the  route  into  a  public  trail 
for  hiking,  biking,  and  horseback  riding.  Meet- 
g  in  small  groups  since  last  March,  the  group 
has  evolved  into  a  well-organized  committee 
convened  by  Sewanee  Outing  Club  Director 
Carrie  Ashton.  The  committee  consists  of  com- 
munity members  from  Cowan,  Sewanee,  and 
Monte  agle. 

The  current  goal  of  the  committee  is  the  ral- 
lying of  public  support  for  the  project  before 
the  state  is  approached  for  funding.  The  pro- 
posed trail  is  to  run  from  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain near  Cowan,  through  Sewanee,  to  the  Mar- 
ion/Franklin County  line.  Possible  future 
growth  would  extend  the  route  in  either  direc- 
tion, to  the  Cowan  Railroad  Museum  and  the 
South  Cumberland  Recreation  Area  near  Mont- 
eagle,  according  to  Ashton. 

The  right-of-way,  consisting  of  the  railbed 
and  fifty  feet  on  either  side,  is  owned  by  the 


Family  Lines  Railroad  Company,  known  locally 
by  its  older  title,  Seaboard  Lines.  According  to 
Ashton,  they  demonstrated  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  trail  when  approached  by  committee 
member  Hank  Landers.  The  final  details  of  the 
property  transfer  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

THE  MAJOR  OBSTACLE  now  facing  the 
committee  is  the  recreation  area  proposed  by 
the  lime  plant  near  Cowan  for  its  employees. 
The  area  would  obstruct  the  trail,  but  Ashton 
contends  that  it  too  is  in  the  formulative  stages 
and  that  some  compromise  could  be  reached. 

Crucial  to  the  success  of  the  project,  says 
Ashton,  is  the  support  of  those  landowners  with 
property  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way.  Many 
have  seemed  very  positive  but  open  forums  are 
being  held  and  scheduled  in  each  of  the  three  af- 
fected communities  so  that  everyone  may  be 
heard.  Ashton  stresses  that  the  project  is  not  in 
any  way  University-sponsored.  A  meeting  was 
held  last  night  and  another  will  be  held  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  from  now.  The  date  and  time 
are  to  be  announced.  All  are  invited  to  attend. 


.m. 
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THANK  GOODNESS 

IT'S 

THURSDAY!" 


THE  SEWANEE  INN 

Featuring  Live  Entertainment  and  Great  Menu! 

HOMEMADE  PIZZA,  FRESH  ONION  RINGS, 
BURGERS&FRIES! 
Served  from  6:00- 10:00  pm  in  the  Hearth  Room 

STUDENT  CHARGES  ACCEPTED  (AND  DON'T  FORGET 
OUR  10%  DISCOUNT  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  I.D.-GOOD 
AT  ANY  TIME  EXCEPT  SUNDAY  BUFFET) 


chairman  of  the  Regents,  commented  that  he 
would  like  to  see  some  action  taken  to  reduce 
drunk  driving  on  campus.  Dean  Seiters  also 
mentioned  the  new  Student  Activities  Director, 
Chris  Asmussen,  and  his  new  ideas  including  his 
"Interest  Survey."  Dean  Cushman  spoke  next, 
stating  that  the  Women's  center  is  being  used 
frequently  by  a  variety  of  organizations. 

THE  REGENTS  COMMENDED  Bill  Hyuck, 
the  Director  of  Athletics,  on  his  philosophy  of 
athletics  at  a  liberal  arts  college.  Mr.  Hyuck 
expressed  his  philosophy  in  a  report  he  had 
previously  submitted  to  the  Regents. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Clay  Bailey 
reminded  the  Regents  of  the  Students',  con- 
cerns of  the  dining  facilities.  Poor  sanitation 
and  crowded  conditions  were  two  specific 
problems  that  Clay  mentioned.  At  his  point, 
the  meeting  came  to  a  close. 

On  Friday  October  24,  the  Vice  Chancellor 
met  with  the  Student  Executive  committe  to 
report  any  formal  actions  or  decisions  resulting 
from  the  Regent's  meeting. 
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FIGHT 

CANCER. 

EAT 

YOUR 

VEGETABLES. 


There's  strong  evi- 
dence your  greengrocer 
has  access  to  cancer 
protection  you  won't  find 
in  any  doctor's  office. 

Like  broccoli,  peaches, 
spinach,  tomatoes,  citrus 
fruits  and  various  other 
types  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. They  may  help 
reduce  the  risk  of  some 
forms  of  cancer. 

Write  for  more  infor- 
mation. 


AMERICAN 
#  CANCER 
f  SOCIETY 
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Letters 


Dear  Editor, 

"In  North  Carolina,  where  nearly  anyone  can 
buy  a  handgun,  some  officials  are  spending  their 
time  planning  legislation  to  ban  the  sale  of 
dildos"— James  B.  Meigs,  in  Rolling  Stone  483 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  far  off,  distant  land 
which  people  once  called  America,  there  was  a 
penis.  Now,  this  penis  was  no  ordinary  penis, 
for  it  was  rather  a  taciturn  penis;  a  little  on  the 
falccid  side,  to  be  honest.  Though  people  didn't 
know  quite  how  to  dealjvith  it,  they  left  it 
alone,  as  no  one  could  deny  its  right  to  exist  (es- 
pecially about  49%  of  the  population).  So  the 
penis  had  a  good  relationship  with  the  people, 
staying  hidden  most  of  the  time,  and  life  went 
on  as"  it  had  for  centuries.  Until... 

One  day  a  group  of  people  thought  that  the 
penis  should  be  destroyed;  rather,  that  legisla- 
tion be  passed  so~that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  see  the  mean,  nasty,  ugly  thing,  this  despite 
the  fact  that  about  49%  of  said  group  should 
have  known  better.  Of  course,  no  one  had 
forced  this  group  to  look  at  the  penis,  and  the 
penis  certainly  did  not  flaunt  himself,  yet  the 
group  had  actively,  yea,  almost,  dare  I  say,  in- 
stinctively sought  out  the  penis  and  declared  it 
unfit  to  view  for  anyone,  regardless  of  what  the 
others  thought  of  the  penis.  They  accused  the 
penis  of  many  terrible  things,  substanciated  only 
by  a  wonderfully  smutty  piece  of  fiction 
churned  out  by  a  government  committee.  This 
as  their  weapon,  they  began  the  campaign  to  rid 
the  land  of  the  penis,  by  persecuting  anyone 
who  chose  to  view  the  penis,  who  believed  that 
the  penis  had  the  right  to  exist  lis  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  respect  the  rights  of  those  who  wished 
not  to  view  it,  those  who  simply  referred  to  the 
penis,  regardless  of  context,  so  that  even  artistic 
and  educational  value  was  subjuct  to  scrutiny 
and  criminal  proceedings.  They  even  denied 
that  they  themselves  had  penises,  so  caught  up 
were  they  in  their  penal  code.  Did  they  succeed 
in  their  quest?  No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  any- 
one whose  seen  a  penis  backed  into  a  corner 
knows  the  havok  that  can  be  reaked.  Perhaps 
the  group  should  have  figured  out  that  a  penis  is 
a  fact  of  life,  and  that  only  if  we  give  it  power 
does  it  wield  it.  We  can  create  "The  Penis  That 
Ate  Tokyo";  or  we  can  allow  that  every  person 
has  the  right  to  do  that  which  he  chooses,  as 

Horn 


long  as  it  doesn't  deny  anyone  else's  right  to  live 
their  life,  a  view  shared  by  the  Bible  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  it's  always  best  to  let  sleep- 
ing penises  lie. 

Now,  I  suppose  the  central  image  in  that  lit- 
tle fairy  tale  would  be  that  of  the  penis  (this  be- 
ing the  male  genitalia,  in  case  my  protagonist 
becomes  euphemized  by  an  overcautious  editor). 
Can  we  concur?  I  used  the  word,  oh,  I  don't 
know  how  many  times,  because  I  like  the  image 
of  a  giant  500'  penis  menacing  the  New  York 
skyline,  challenging  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
erection.  This  is  a  rather  comic  scene,  in  my 
opinion,  though  I  know  that  certain  people  who 
wouldn't  see  the  movie  anyway  would  picket 
the  cinema  where  it  was  being  displayed,  to 
those  who  wished  to  watch  it.  But,  what's  that? 
This  is  a  newspaper,  which  is  quite  public  in  na- 
ture and  thus  beyond  "personal  preference".  I 
am,  in  short,  forcing  my  penis  into  your  face. 
Well,  yes  and  no.  I  mean,  it  is,  after  all,  only  a 
word,  and  words  have  no  power  in  and  of  them- 
selves, only  the  power  we  give  them.  In  fact,  as 
Lenny  Bruce  brilliantly  pointed  out  with  "Nig- 
ger, Nigger",  only  if  we  use  the  words,  and  not 
hide  them,  can  we  rid  them  of  their  venom. 
Surely,  the  word  "penis"  has  a  lot  less  impact 
now  than  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  A 
book  is  a  collection  of  these  words,  and  the  only 
book  that  I  know  of  that  has  ever  caused  tur- 
moil was  written  about  1900  years  ago  by  some 
people  who  thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
love  one  another  for  a  change  instead  of  trying 
to  destroy  each  other,  who  thought  maybe  it 
might  be  nice  to  let  your  neighbor  do  his  own 
thing,  without  being  judged  by  his  fellow  men 
(at  least,  by  those  who  should  know  better),  and 
who  thought  that  the  good  and  the  evil  are  inter- 
nal forces,  not  external  realities  (I  mean,  if  you 
are  aroused  by  the  word  "penis",  I'm  certainly 
not  to  blame,  nor  is  this  newspaper;  likewise  if 
you  are  repulsed).  One  way  or  another,  this 
seemingly  harmless  book  (overlooking,  of 
course,  for  sake  of  argument,  the  scenes  of  vio- 
lence, sexual  degradation,  and,  well,  just  plain 
old  debauchery  portrayed  therin)  has  been  used 
to  justify  the  very  things  it  denounces  by  its 
overzealous  followers.  For  some  reason,  the 
image  of  the  Son  of  God  cancelling  his  subscrip- 
tion to  LIFE  magazine  because  of  Debra  Wing- 


to  handle  fundraising  for  the  organizations 
through  a  special  committee. 

There  has  also  been  some  talk  of  publications 
receiving  supplemental  funding  directly  from 
the  University.  The  rationale  behind  this  is 
that  the  publications  are  used  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Admissions,  Public  Relations,  and 
Development  to  showcase  the  school  to  pro- 
spective students  and  outsiders  and  to  rekindle 
the  Sewanee  spirit  among  alumni.  The  publica- 
tions reflect  directly  on  the  University;  some  say 
that  because  of  this  the  University  should  buck 
up. 

The  counter  argument  is  that  direct  Uni- 
versity funding  to  publications  would  imply 
editorial  control,  thus  compromising  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  publications. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE?  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  publications  without  jeopar- 


FROM  PAGE  3 

dizing  that  of  other  student  organizations. 
One  is  to  require  that  athletic  clubs  apply 
for  varsity  status  or  supplemental  funding  from 
the  Athletic  Department.  Another  alternative 
would  be  for  the  University  to  release  activity 
fee  funds  so  that  they  may  be  put  in  interest- 
earning  bank  accounts;  wise  investment  could 
stretch  funds  as  much  as  five  percent.  It  might 
be  easier  for  the  University  to  credit  the  SAFC's 
account  with  the  interest  it  (the  University) 
already  earns  on  the  activity  fees  account. 
Another  possiblility  would  be  for  the  Develop- 
ment office  to  make  student  publications 
viable  receipts  of  direct  alumni  donations 
(currently  all  alumni  gifts  are  channeled  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  University,  which  does 
not  benefit  the  publications).  Finally,  the 
SAFC  could  take  the  onus  of  fundraising  from 
the  publications  and  form  a  fundraising  commit- 
tee, in  conjunction  with  the  Publications  Board, 
•  that  would  benefit  all  student  publications. 


FROM  PAGE  5 

er's  breasts  is  quite  comic.    I  would  laugh,  but 
somehow  something  prevents  me. 

Meanwhile,  someone  somewhere  is  drafting 
legislation,  making  it  illegal  to  sell  or  consume 
materials  aural  and  visual  which  are  deemed  por- 
nographic in  a  quaint  little  paradox  which  P.J. 
Rourke  sums  up  by  saying:  "The  United  States 
government  set  up  a  commission  to  determine  if 
porn  is  bad,  a  conclusion  that  was  assumed  by 
the  mandate  of  that  commission,  and  the  com- 
mittee then  decided  that  virtually  all  porno- 
graphy is  bad  by  definition."  And  when  was  the 
last  time  you  ever  heard  of  someone  who  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  a  dildo? 

(Name  withheld  by  request) 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  three  part 
letter  to  the  Purple  which  failed  to  meet  the 
publication  deadline  and  has  been  revised. 

....In  conclusion,  it  is  my  turn  to  be  contro- 
versial. I  do  not  intend  to  adress  over-publi- 
cized, ludicrous  "moral"  issues. ...or  the  neglect 

of  some  students  to  uphold  the  dress  code or 

the  fact  that  only  a  handfull  of  professors  make 
any  attempt  to  enforce  it.  No,  I  intend  to  adress 
another  tradition  that  has  seemed  to  have  been 
cast  aside  as  meaningless.  This  forthcoming 
weekend  is  Alumni  Homecoming.  Another 
Founder's  Day  has  passed  into  history  without 
much  notice.  Yet,  one  important  question 
comes  to  mind,  "Why  do  we  not  fly  the  Episco- 
palian Church  flag  or  the  Confederate  national 
flag  on  such  weekends?"  Are  we  not  honoring 
the  founders  of  this  University? 

The  founders  founded  this  institution  as  THE 
University  of  the  SOUTH.  It  was  their  intention 
to  set  up  an  institution  which  upheld  Religious, 
Social,  and  Ethical  beliefs  of  the  South.  The 
church  and  the  Confederacy  figured  prominent- 
ly in  theirjjeliefs.  Have  we  now  last  sight  of  our 
founder's  wishes  and  "sold  them  down  the 
river?"  Perhaps,  we  no  longer  fly  the  Southern 
or  Episcopalian  flag  because  Northern  beliefs 
consider  this  treasonous  and  an  infringement  of 
another's  rights.  If  this  is  the  case  then  we  are 
no  longer  The  University  of  the  South  but  some- 
thing far,  far  different. 

Yet,  we  are  traditionalists  who  still  preserve 
many  of  the  old  traditions.  Sewanee  is  still 
"right"— even  after  a  century.  Therefore,  we 
should  uphold  and  support  our  founder's  beliefs 
today  as  we  did  yesterday.  After  all,  should  we 
not  honor  our  founders  by  displaying  the  two 
symbols  which  they  dedicated  their  lives  to, 
fought  for,  and  died  for?. ...or.. .have  we  banished 
Gorgas,  cheated  Kirby-Smith,  forgotten  Quin- 
tard,  and  lied  to  Polk?! 

Sincerely, 
Mark  J.  See 


Carter 


FROM  PAGE  4 

For  the  sake  of  our  institution,  the  adminis- 
tration must  purge  this  scarlet  K  from  Sewanee. 
After  all,  to  borrow  from  the  eloquent  prose  of 
"A  Protest  and  Prayer,"  The  University  of  the 
South  has  a  deep  responsibility,  but  also  an  ab- 
solute right  to  enact  Christian  keg  rules  for  its 
students. 
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Scoreboard 


COACHES  ARE  HIRED  to  be  strategists  and 
teachers,  to  map  out  "game  plans"  and  teach 
their  players  the  skills  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plan  and  win.  But,  in  the  course  of  doing  that 
job,  they  influence  the  lives  of  their  players  in 
much  more  personal  and,  ultimately,  much  more 
important  ways.  It's  easy  to  see  how  profound 
this  influence  can  be  upon  an  impressionable 
pee-wee  gridder  or  little  leaguer,  but  in  fact  this 
influence  remains  strong  as  the  athlete  grows 
older.  Coaches  like  Knute  Rockne,  General 
Robert  Neyland,  and  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  on  the 
college  level,  and  Casey  Stengel,  Vince  Lom- 
bardi,  and  "Red"  Auerbach  in  professional 
sports  became  legendary  not  just  by  winning 
games,  but  through  the  dynamic  force  of  each  of 
their  personalities,  which  inspired  unquestion- 
ing, childlike  devotion  in  adult  men. 

The  effect  that  a  dynamic  coaching  personal- 
ity has  on  individual  players  will  always  vary; 
but  whether  a  coach  really  touches  a  player  in  a 
good,  bad,  or  ambiguous  way,  the  effect  will 
most  always  be  memorable.  My  freshman  foot- 
ball coach  was  a  strong,  quiet,  kindly  man, 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly  for  a  football  coach 
but  an  effective  one  nonetheless;  I  remember 
him  most  for  his  encouraging  smile.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  still  a  terrified  freshman 
in  a  school  of  nearly  3000  students,  I  first  en- 
countered the  high  school  head  coach  via  his 
speech  introducing  us  to  the  new  off-season 
strength  program.  He  vividly  described  the  glo- 
rious invulnerability  of  our  future  massive  sta- 
ture, how  no  one  would  dare  mess  with  men 
such  as  us,  who  would  be  capable  of  smacking 
people  unconscious  with  an  open  hand.  A  for- 
mer lineman  for  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers,  he 
looked  capable  of  smacking  a  small  building  into 
rubble  himself;  and  the  whole  time  he  talked,  he 
ferociously  chewed  gum,  causing  huge  muscles 
to  bulge  on  the  sides  of  his  jaws.  Five-and-a-half 
years  later,  the  visions  of  "Herculean":night  have 
almost  faded  from  memory,  but  the  image  of 
those  powerful  jaws  remains  firmly  in  my  mind. 
I  am  certain  that  if  he  could  not  in  fact  have 
smacked  the  walls  of  a  small  building  into  dust, 
he  could  have  surely  bitten  right  through  them. 

HERE  AT  SEWANEE,  our  football  coaches 
as  a  group  are  hardly  lacking  in  variety  and  vivid- 
ness of  personality.  They  are  probably  best 
known  to  the  student  body  through  the  imita- 
tions of  their  phrases  and  mannerisms  done  by 
the  players.  A  stowaway  on  a  road  trip— espe- 
cially a  winning  one— could  hear  a  running  series 
of  these  imitations  on  the  bus  ride  home.  Large- 
ly performed  by  Phil  Savage  (in  the  tradition  of 
the  legendary  Phil  "Soup"  Campbell),  the  imita- 
tions are  so  accurate  that  if  the  stowaway  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  coaches,  he  would  feel  like 
he  knew  them  well  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
Mountain;  and  if  he  knew  the  coaches  already, 
he  would  swear  they  were  actually  sitting  in  the 
back  of  the  bus,  poking  good-natured  fun  at 
themselves. 

Each  assistant  coach,  plays  the  crucial  role 
each  week  in  preparing  his  specific  group  of 
players  for  the  upcoming  game.  However, 
though  he  may  never  actually  teach  techniques 


to  many  of  the  players,  it  is  the  head  coach, 
through  the  strength  of  his  personality,  who 
does  more  than  anyone  other  than  the  players 
themselves  to  shape  the  destiny  and  character  of 
the  team.  For  almost  a  decade  as  head  coach, 
and  for  over  two  decades  more  as  an  assistant, 
the  strong  personality  who  has  shaped  Sewanee's 
football  destiny  has  been  Horace  Moore. 

Coach  Moore  never  hesitates  to  speak  his 
mind.  Of  course,  this  sometimes  means  that  the 
players  get  an  earful  of  invective  when  things  go 
awry.  But  with  Coach  Moore  those  times  are 
generally  mild  and  infrequent.  Instead,  his  state- 
ments are  usually  positive,  even  in  the  locker 
room  after  a  defeat.  They  are  enthusiastic,  col- 
orful expressions  that  effectively  impress  and  in- 
spire his  players,  although  occasionally  they 
show  a  logic  reminiscent  of  Yogi  Berra  and 
Casey  Stengel  in  their  halcyon  playing  and 
coaching  years.  A  lackadaisical  Sewanee  team 
during  Thursday  afternoon  kicking  game  prac- 
tice catches  a  quick  reminder  of  the  importance 
of  what  they  are  working  on:  "Men,  the  kicking 
game  is  95  percent  of  half  the  game!"  And  a 
confused  bunch  of  players  eagerly  awaiting  the 
start  of  an  intrasquad  scrimmage  soon  have  a 
perspective  that's  crystal  clear;  "Men,  we're 
gonna  run  the  first  offense  against  the  second 
defense;  then  we're  gonna  turn  it  around  and 
run  the  second  defense  against  the  first  offense." 
Okay,  coach... 

"Hell,  son,  how  are  ya?"  The  sincere  con- 
cern that  Coach  Moore  shows  for  his  players  en- 
genders a  fondness  for  the  man  that  lasts 
through  the  years.  Talking  this  summer  to 
Rusty  Adcock,  a  friend  of  my  mother's  since 
childhood  and  currently  a  doctor  in  South  Pitts- 
burg, Tennessee,  I  found  that  we  shared  more 
than  a  common  college  choice;  Rusty  played 
ball  for  Sewanee  when  Coach  Moore  was  an  as- 
sistant under  Shirley  Majors  twenty  years  ago, 
and  he  still  smiles  when  he  talks  about  his  old 
assistant  coach.  My  own  sense  of  his  concern 
originated  during  the  fall  of  my  sophomore  year. 
About  the  time  classes  started  I  suddenly  fell 
into  a  series  of  circumstances  that  threatened  to 
cause  me  to  leave  Sewanee.  I  had  walked  on 
that  year  unrecruited,  and  I'm  sure  that  at  that 
point  I  had  shown  nothing  that  might  have  led 
Coach  Moore  to  think  that  I  would  ever  be  an 
important  part  of  the  team.  But  when  I  went  to 
his  office  to  tell  him  I  would  probably  have  to 
leave,  I  could  sense  that  his  concern  was  genu- 
ine, that  he  really  wanted  me  to  stay  and  play 
football  on  his  team.  This  concern  for  his  play- 
ers came  through  again  at  a  team  meeting  on 
Monday  of  the  week  of  this  year's  Washington 
and  Lee  game.  Faced  with  the  fearsome  task  of 
raising  his  team  out  of  a  four-game  losing  streak, 
Coach  Moore  chose  not  to  rant  and  rave  at  us. 
Instead,  as  the  main  point  of  his  talk,  he  said 
that,  win  or  lose,  he  had  never  felt  as  strongly 
about  a  group  of  ballplayers.  I  don't  think  any- 
one in  the  room  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his 
words. 

"HELL,  ALL  RIGHT!"  As  players,  we 
quickly  learn  what  Coach  Moore  thinks  is  "all 
right,"  as  our  collective  fate  usually  hangs  in  the 
balance.  Every  day  in  practice,  the  silent 
prayers  that  the  defense  will  break  on  the  ball, 
that  the  backs  will  hit  the  hole  running  hang 
almost  tangibly  in  the  air;  for  now  that  there  are 
lights  on  the  field,  we  could  conceivable  run 
"jingle-jangles"  until  we  die. ..Once  this  fall,  it 
seemed  we  might  die  indeed,  but  not  from  run- 
ning. In  the  middle  of  team  defense,  a  torrential 
rain  began,  and  soon  we  were  playing  in  a  minor 
hurricane.  Yet  Coach  Moore  remained  perched 
high  on  his  newly-built  tower,  urging  us  on  and 
seemingly  confident  in  our  invulnerability,  as 
well  as  his  own.  Perhaps  he  is  invulnerable,  we 
SEE  PAGE  15 


/.  M.  runners  at  the  start  of  the  cross  country 

Snu's  Run  Away  W 

BY  ANTHONY  PARRINO 

AT  MID-SEMESTER,  IM's  seem  to  be 
going  along  smoothly.  Coach  Bill  Fenlon, 
upon  the  arrival  of  his  new  assistant  basket- 
ball coach  Tony  Wingen,  assumed  the  job 
of  Director  of  Intramurals  and  has  kept  in- 
tramural competition  going  strong. 

On  October  20,  the  cross-country  meet 
was  held  with  ten  organizations  competing. 
This  grueling  2.95  mile  course  was  conquered 
with  a  time  of  18:03  by  LeeArcherd.  The 
remainder  of  the  top  ten  (in  order)  were: 
Ron  Cherry,  Randy  Lancaster,  John  Thomas, 
Todd  Turner,  Clay  Bailey,  Brandon  Dixon, 
Jonathan  Hughes,  Gerry  Murphy,  and  Bran 
Potter. 
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Women  Runners  Win  Conference 


i  which  Sigma  Nu  placed  first 


h  Cross  Country 

The  Sigma  Nu's  took  first  place,  with  the 
Chi  Psi's   in   second   and   the   ATO's  in  third. 

THE  VOLLEYBALL  SEASON  is  at  pre- 
sent about  half  finished  with  twelve  teams 
competing.  The  championship  game  will  be 
held  on  November  4. 

Coach  Fenlon  still  has  a  few  events  planned 
before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Although 
no  dates  have  been  set,  a  wrestling  tourna- 
ment, to  be  followed  by  a  swimming  meet, 
will  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

Remember,  IM's  are  open  to  everyone.  Any- 
one interested  in  participating  in  IM's  should 
contact  Coach  Bill  Fenlon,  director  of  intra- 
murals. 


BY  ELIZABETH  KLOTS 


THE  CHILLY  DRIZZLE  on  Friday  after- 
noon kept  many  Nashvillians  indoors,  but  did 
not  deter  the  woman's  cross  country  team  from 
dominating  the  Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  Championships.  Surrounded  by  the 
spectacular  autumn  foliage  at  Percy  Warner 
Park,  Virginia  Brown,  Elizabeth  Klots,  Lisa 
Frost,  Missy  Parmley,  and  Joely  Pomprowitz 
combined  their  efforts  to  capture  the  conference 
title  for  the  second  consecutive  year.  Brown 
covered  the  three-mile  course  in  18:09  to  place 
second  overall.  Klots  and  Frost  followed  to  nail 
down  the  next  two  places.  Parmley  and  Pomp- 
rowritz  rounded  out  the  Sewanee  onslaught  with 
seventh  and  eighth  place  finishes  and  Wendy 
Morrison  and  Corinne  Lake  finished  strongly  as 
well.  Sewanee's  team  score  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-two points,  just  seven  points  shy  of  a  perfect 
score.  Rhodes,  Centre,  and  Asbury  College 
posed  no  threat  to  Sewanee's  solid  first-place 
finish. 

Coach  Cliff  Afton  was  ecstatic  after  his 
team's  performance.  He  commended  Joely 
Pomprowritz  and  Wendy  Morrison  for  their  solid 
races  in  spite  of  recent  illnesses.  Brown,  Klots, 
Frost,  and  Parmley  received  all  Conference 
honors.  Brown,      a     senior,     made     this 

accomplishment  for  the  fourth  year.    Klots  and 


Parmley  have  earned  the  distinction  for  both  of 
their  cross  country  seasons.  Afton  cites  Lisa 
Frost's  fourth-place  finish  as  especially 
remarkable  for  a  first-year  competitor. 

ON  SATURDAY,  OCT.  25,  the  men's  cross 
country  team  ran  in  the  Fisk  Invitational,  also 
held  in  Percy  Warner  Park.  Coach  Bill  Huyck 
was  extremely  pleased  with  his  team's  perfor- 
mance, noting  that  four  of  his  eight  runners  set 
personal  records  in  the  five-mile  race,  in  spite 
of  the  course's  muddy  condition.  Freshman 
Duke  Richie  and  senior  Robert  Black  placed 
seventeenth  and  thirty-fifth,  respectively,  in  a 
field  that  included  Tennessee  Tech,  Vanderbilt, 
Rhodes  College,  and  Harding  College.  Sewan- 
ee's Denny  Kezar,  Kaare  Risung,  Mik  Larson, 
and  Jordan  Savage  nailed  down  the  forty-sev- 
enth through  fifty-fifth  places.  Rick  Turner  and 
Drew  Jones  came  through  the  chute  on  their 
teammate's  heels  with  personal  bests. 

On  November  8,  the  men's  team  travels  to 
Danville,  Kentucky,  for  the  College  Athletic 
Conference    Championships. 

Both  the  men's  and  women's  teams  will 
compete  in  the  NCAA  Division  III  Regional 
Meet  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  with  teams  from 
ten  states.  Depending  on  their  performances, 
the  teams  may  advance  to  the  national  compete 
ition  to  be  held  in  Fredonia,  New  York. 


Men's  Soccer  Team  Takes  5  of  8 


BY  STEPHEN  PIKE 


arch,    which   ended   in  a  1-1  tie, 


IN  THEIR  LAST  eight  matches  the  Se- 
wanee Men's  Soccer  Team  compiled  a  5-2- 
1  record,  making  them  8-5-2  overall.  This 
aggressive  team  was  victorious  over  Oglethorpe, 
Tennessee  Tech,  Millsaps,  Tennessee  Temple, 
and  Tennessee  Wesleyan.  Trinity  and  the 
University  of  Alabama  Birmingham  were  tem- 
porary setbacks,  with  Sewanee  losing  4-2  and 
3-2,  respectively.  One  of  the  most  exciting 
matches  was  with  Birmingham  Southern,  re- 
sulting in  a  1-1  double-overtime  deadlock. 
There  are  only  five  remaining  matches  to  be 
played  this  season,  and  with  this  year's  team 
identity,  intensity,  multi-dimensional  offense, 
and  consistent  defense,  it  is  possible  that 
Sewanee  will  finish  with  the  best  record  they 
have  ever  had. 

Sewanee's  technique  of  putting  teams  away 
with  good  offense  and  consistent  defense 
was  particularly  evident  in  their  victories  over 
Oglethorpe  (6-0)  and  Tennessee  Tech  (5-1), 
as  leading  scorer  Sean  Gibson  scored  seven 
goals  in  the  two  matches.  The  victories  over 
Millsaps  (3-0),  Tennessee  Temple  (4-2),  and 
Tennessee  Wesleyan  (4-0)  reveal  the  multi- 
dimensional offense,  as  newly-healed  senior 
Sean  Davis  scored  five  goals  in  these  matches. 

The  Sewanee  and  Birmingham  Southern 
matchup  on  Oct.  15  reflected  both  teams' 
intensity  and  effort  to  escape  defeat.  Coach 
Todd  White  characterized  this  battle  as  a  "dog- 
fight." With  35  seconds  remaining  in  the 
first  half,  Southern  scored,  and  they  led  at 
halftime  1-0.  Setting  the  second-half  tone 
was  Sewanee's  Sean  Davis  as  he  scored  on  a 
beautiful  pass  from  Brian  Long,  making  the 
score  1-1  with  only  30  minutes  left  in  regu- 
lation. The  remaining  regulation  time  amounted 


to  a  standstill,  as  the  game  went  into  over- 
time tied  1-1.  The  first  overtime  was  exciting 
but  unproductive,  requiring  a  second  over- 
time. With  the  score  1-1,  the  second  over- 
time period  became  more  intense  as  Sean 
Gibson,  with  4  minutes  left  to  play,  was  dis- 
missed by  the  referees  due  to  a  scuffle  with 
a  Southern  player.  A  game  of  so  much  emotion 
and  desire  finally  led  to  the  exit  of  a  great 
competitor-  -Sean  Gibson.  The  final  score 
was  1-1;  the  battle  was  over,  but  never  for- 
gotten. 

THE  MOST  RECENT  MATCH  was  played 
in   Sewanee   on  Oct.   24,   in   a  rainstorm,    Se- 
wanee lost  to  the  University  of  Alabama  Bir- 
mingham   by    a   narrow    margin   of  3-2.      UAB 
is  a  Division  I  opponent,  and  prior  to  the  match 
Sewanee   Coach   Todd  White   stressed   "intelli- 
gent play"  in  order  to  compete  with  a  "talented 
team."     A  recruiment  advantage  was  apparent 
in   that  UAB  played   5   English   players.      Se- 
wanee  played   very   well  in  the  first  half  and 
actually    led    at   halftime.      The    turning   point 
in    the    second   half   occurred   when   Sewanee's 
goal   keeper  Chance   Cole   was   injured.     UAB 
fought   back   with   3  goals  in  the  second  half 
and   won   3-2.     Sean  Gibson  paced  Sewanee's 
offensive  attach  scoring  both  goals. 

Future  matches  include  October  28,  Van- 
derbilt; October  31  and  November  1,  Rose 
Hulman  &  Earlham  away;  and  November  4, 
Maryville  away.  The  last  match  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  November  8,  with  Sewanee  hosting 
Rhodes.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  start- 
ing time;  at  10:45,  a  presentation  of  the  Se- 
wanee senior  soccer  players  will  be  made  pri- 
or to  the  Sewanee  Rhodes  battle  which  could 
determine  the  conference  championship,  so 
be  on  time  and  support  the  seniors. 
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Fall  Tennis 
Season  Ends 

BY  JULIA  WARD 

THE  VARSITY  TENNIS  TEAMS  ended 
their  fall  seasons  October  17-19.  The  wom- 
en's team  travelled  to  Pensacola,  Florida  to 
play  in  the  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Coaches' 
Association  Rolex  South  Region  Tournament. 
The  Men's  team  participated  in  the  East  Tenn- 
essee State  Fall  Invitational  in  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee. 

The  Sewanee  girls  were  up  against  divi- 
sion II,  division  III,  NAIA,  and  junior  coll- 
ege teams  from  all  over  the  south.  128  play- 
ers participated  in  this  tournament. 

Winning  matches  for  Sewanee  were  Peggy 
Hodgkins,  Katy  Morrissey,  Laura  Middleton, 
and  Bonnie  Patrick.  Hodgkins  did  more  than 
win  a  few  matches.  She  won  the  entire  con- 
solation, defeating  Julia  Reynolds  of  Valdosta 
State  (6-3,  6-1)  in  the  finals. 

The  women's  team  is  pleased  with  its  per- 
formance in  this  very  large  tournament.  One 
person  in  particular  should  be  happy  with 
the  fall  season,  and  she  is  Peggy  Hodgkins. 
Hodgkins'  fall  record  is  14  wins  and  4  losses. 
SEE  PAGE  12 

TAKE  THE 
PRESSURE  OFF 
YOURSELF 


Doug  Brown  powers  into  the  end  zone  during 
the  Rhodes  game  on  Parents' Weekend. 


The  danger  of  high  blood 
pressure  is  that  it  has  no 
symptoms.  That's  why  you 
should  have  your  blood 
pressure  checked  regularly. 
Because  what  you  don't 
know  could  hurt  you. 


VILLAGE  WINE  £  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR 
VOUKUFE 

American  Heart 
Association 


0 


Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 

OPEN  8  a.m.-10  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FRI.  &  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,-  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Doily  specials 


Tigers  Struggle, 

Bounce  Back 
Against  W&L 


BY  CHIP  BOARDMAN 


THERE  IS  A  TEAM-the  New  Jersey  some- 
thing-or-others— that  travels  around  the  coun- 
try playing  the  Harlem  Globetrotters  basket- 
ball team.  By  now,  after  hundreds  of  losses, 
those  guys  have  probably  reached  a  point 
where  they  really  don't  mind  losing;  that's 
what  is  expected  of  them  and  what  they're 
paid  to  do,  that's  part  of  the  show.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  no  doubt  -well-con- 
ditioned, talented  athletes,  they  have  had  to 
learn  to  see  what  they  do  on  the  basketball 
court  as  acting,  not  as  seriously  competing  to 
win.  Although  Sewanee  football  games  do  of- 
ten turn  out  to  be  air  "shows"  of  a  sort,  the 
Sewanee  players  don't  play  chiefly  to  pro- 
vide an  entertaining  performance.  They  play 
to  win,  although  at  times  during  the  28-7 
Parents  Weekend  loss  to  Rhodes  on  October  11 
and  the  •  49-30  loss  to  Maryville  College  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  it  seemed  that  they'  had  forgotten 
how  to  win. 

What  exactly  happened  against  Rhodes  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Sewanee  was  coming 
off  a  brave,  heart-breaking  loss  to  the  heavily- 
favored  Centre  Colonels  at  home  the  week 
before,  and  the  Tigers  were  excited  to  play 
their  best  before  the  3000-strong  crowd  that 
included  many  of  their  parents  and  families. 
They  came  roaring  out  full  of  enthusiastic 
desire  to  crush  their  arch-rivals  ■  from  "Zoo-U," 
and  Rhodes  proceeded  to  roll  right  over  those 
desires  and  beat  the  Tigers  soundly.  The  game 
was  not  as  one-sided  as  the  score  suggests; 
as  in  other  games  this  season,  there  was  a  strong 
discrepancy  between  how  well  the  Tigers  moved 
the  ball  and  how  well  they  put  points  on  the 
SEE  PAGE  14 
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Tigers  Eye 
Tourney 


BY  LESLIE  HAYNES 


FOR  THE  PAST  WEEK,  the  women's  field 
hockey  team  has  been  recuperating  from  a  phys- 
ically and  mentally  draining  season,  and  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  upcoming  Conference 
tournament.  To  date,  the  team  has  not  played  a 
conference  match,  but,  instead  have  gone  out- 
side the  conference  for  more  competition. 
Many  of  the  teams  they  have  faced  are  either 
regionally  or  nationally  ranked,  which  makes  for 
a  challenging  and  demanding  schedule.  Al- 
though their  season  has  not  been  a  winning  one, 
the  team  feels  they  have  provided  good  compet- 
ition for  their  opponents.  Coach  Lynn  Mitchell 
feels  both  "proud  of  the  way  they've  held  up" 
and  "pleased  with  the  way  we've  grown  up  this 
year." 

On  October  17  and  18,  the  team  played  in  a 
Round-Robin  tournament  hosted  by  Virginia 
Tech.  Frustrated  by  injuries  and  weakened  by  a 
lack  of  substitutions,  the  Lady  Tigers  lost  all 
four  of  their  matches.  The  final  scores  were: 
1-3  against  High  Point,  1-3  against  Sweet  Briar, 
1-3  against  Roanoke,  and  0-5  against  Virginia 
Tech.  Despite  the  team's  disappointing  final 
outcome,  both  Leanne  Mullin  and  Kate  Hardy 
had  key  defensive  performances  throughout  the 
tournament.  Mullin  made  14  individual  defen- 
sive saves  and  Hardy  was  the  talk  of  the  tourn- 
ament with  41  saves  in  goal.  Says  Mitchell, 
"Kate  takes  it  personally  when  goals  are  scored 
against  her."  In  addition,  Mary  Keating,  Loretta 
Shanley,  Emily  Robinson,  and  Blainey  Maguire 
were  strong  offensively. 

SUCH  DEFEATS  as  those  experienced  at 
the  Virginia  Tech  tournament  have  been  learn- 
ing experiences  for  the  team.  The  season  has 
been  a  "building  year"  in  every  sense  of  the 


Emily  Robinson  and  Blainey  Maguire  celebrate  a 
phrase.  The  field  hockey  team  has  had  much  ad- 
justing and  adapting  to  do,  and  in  the  process 
they  have  become  a  unified  group.  Lynn  Mitch- 
ell is  currently  planning  for  the  future  by  act- 
ively recruiting  and  creating  an  indoor  field  hoc- 
key club.  Her  objective  is  to  "build  interested 
athletes  into  players"  by  concentrating  on  basic 
skills  and  rules. 

What  lies  ahead  for  the  team  in  the  immed- 
iate future  is  the  Conference  tournament.  The 
Sewanee  team  will  be  defending  its  title  this 
weekend  and  the  focus  has  been  on  "team  con- 
cepts" rather  than  individual  skills.  "I  expect 
great  things  from  them,"  asserts  Mitchell, 
we've  got  a  fresh  attitude  and  new  confidence." 


Sewanee  score. 


Sewanee  Volleys  Over  Fisk,  Rhodes 


BY  JANICE  WALKER 


THE  SEWANEE  VOLLEYBALL  TEAM 
is  having  an  incredible  season.  Cheered  on 
by  enthusiastic  fans  at  every  home  game,  they 
have  already  achieved  a  22-6  record. 

In  the  Sewanee  Invitational  on  Parents' 
Weekend,  the  Lady  Tigers  massacred  Fisk 
and  Rhodes,  thereby  establishing  themselves 
as  undefeated  in  their  league. 

The  deciding  factor  in  the  match  was  their 
strong  defense  against  Fisk,  in  both  block 
and  spike  reception.  Every  time  Fisk  tried 
to  hit  the  ball,  it  went  straight  into  the  hands 
of  Sewanee's  blockers  and  back  into  the  faces 
of  the  Fisk  players. 

Rhodes  caught  on  to  the  fact  that  Sewa- 
nee was  blocking  strong  and  attempted  to 
foil  the  Tiger  offense  by  dinking  the  ball  over 
the  blocker's  hands.  But  the  blockers  still 
proved  too  much  for  Rhodes.  Sewanee  con- 
tinually caught  a  piece  of  the  ball,  making 
it  relatively  easy  for  them  to  set  up  offense 
and  blow  Rhodes  away. 

OTHER  VICTIMS  included  Covenant,  Bry- 
an, and  Tennessee  Temple,  three  teans  which 
have  regularly  defeated  Sewanee  in  past  years. 

Sewanee    has    several    reasons   for  their   re- 


markably strong  showing  in  this  season.  The 
team  is  much  larger  than  it  has  been  in  re- 
cent years.  The  twelve  member  squad  is  char- 
acterized by  diligence,  enthusiasm,  and  plenty 
of  talent. 

Another  advantage  Sewanee  has  is  the 
experience  of  this  years  team.  Fourth-year 
players  Liz  Epps  and  Christina  McKnight  are 
the  center  of  the  team's  offense.  When  Chris- 
tina gets  a  strong  back-row  pass  and  gives  one 
of  her  notoriously  perfect  sets  to  the  power- 
ful hitting  Liz,  the  result  is  a  sure  point  for 
the  Lady  Tigers. 

Third-year  players  Amy  Amonette  and 
Marian  Macpherson  also  share  a  part  in  the 
Tigers "  success.  Both  juniors  help  lead  the 
team  in  blocking  and  spiking.  Also  return- 
ing are  Leanne  Miller  and  Serena  Harper, 
two  players  with  a  powerful  capability  to 
put  the  ball  into  the  other  team's  face. 

FRESHMAN  ANN  MOSIE  is  a  new  player 
for  the  Lady  Tigers  and  has  helped  them  tre- 
mendously with  her  strong,  accurate  sets. 
The  Lady  Tigers  have  a  fantastic  shot  at  win- 
ning the  play-offs  this  year  and  bringing  home 
trophies  back  to  the  Mountain,  so  get  out 
and  support  them  at  their  home  games. 


MONTEAGLE,  TN 


Phone    615-924-2268 


CONVENTION  CENTER  Capacities  (Banquet- 
Facilities  now  available  for  FRATERNITY, 
SORORITY,  CLUB,  and  ALUMNI  functions. 
Call  for  details.  Come  see  our  newly  opened 
LODGE.  Rustic  decor  equipped  with  mo- 
dern conveniences,  such  as:  color  TV,  elec- 
tric air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms, 
and  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 
competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at 
one  of  our  rooms.  CALL  NOW  FOR  RESER- 
VATIONS! 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS:   615-924-2091 
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"The  Body":  A  National  Trend  Comes  to  Sewanee 


BY  ANNE  SWARTZ 

SEVERAL  STUDENTS  and  faculty  have  be- 
come involved  in  Bible  study  groups  with  a 
unique  philosphy  and  purpose.  These  groups,  si- 
milar to  Bible  study  groups  appearing  nationally 
are  fundamental  in  philosophy  and  pentacostal 
in  objective.  The  members  identify  strongly 
with  early  Christians,  those  appearing  prior  to 
500  A.D.,  who  could  not  have  an  established 
church,  because  there  was  not  yet  such  a  thing. 
These  groups  are  usually  small  in  number  but 
have  many  accessory  members  (people  not  iden- 
tified with  a  group  but  following  the  various 
groups'  common  philosophy).  These  groups  are 
not  associated  with  the  Chaplain's  office,  the 
Sewanee  Student  Christian  Fellowship,  or  the 
Department  of  Religion. 

One  such  group,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"The  Body,"  exemplifies  characteristic  traits  for 
these  groups.  "The  Body"  is  a  prayer  and  wor- 
ship group  which  maintains  a  conservative  read- 
ing of  the  text  for  accuracy.  A  few  members  are 

Tennis 


studying  Greek  in  order  to  have  access  to  the 
original  text.  The  members  maintain  that  they 
have  received  "the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
which  enables  them  to  enjoy  life  more  fully 
without  "the  burdens  of  sin." 

THROUGH  TWICE-WEEKLY  meetings, 
"The  Body"  and  other  groups  like  it  try  to  come 
to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  way  Jesus  Christ 
dictated  that  man  should  live.  Their  understand- 
ing includes  a  member  refusing  to  be  a  projec- 
tionist for  the  Cinema  Guild  (after  one  year  in 
that  position)  because  this  person  believes  that 
they  are  "acting  like  a  bartender  dispensing  the 
evils  of  alcohol,  unable  to  control  the  effects  or 
misuse  of  their  actions."  Their  understanding, 
also  includes  attempts  to  manifest  the  "gifts  of 
the  Spirit"  (as  listed  in  First  Corinthians,  chap- 
ter 12,  verses  1-16).  Essential  to  their  under- 
standing is  a  strong  support  system  and  a  high 
degree  of  faith. 

A  member  of  this  group  said  that  once  "you 


have  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  a 
person  can  be  made  aware  of  communication 
that  the  Lord  has  with  people.  The  Lord's  voice 
is  available  to  them  because  they  have  been  bap- 
tized by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  group  would  not  grant  any  interviews 
"because  the  Lord  would  not  have  [them]  do 
that."  Thus  it  is  not  known  whether  "The 
Body"  uses  the  Bible  as  a  source  for  this  spirit- 
ual baptism,  if  prayer  is  used,  or  if  some  other 
means  is  employed. 

THESE  GROUPS  and  "The  Body"  in  partic- 
ular, practice  a  mode  of. Christianity  sometimes 
regarded  as  fanatical  and  cultish.  However, 
members  readily  defend  their  beliefs,  hoping  to 
abstract  their  beliefs  from  what  "is  not  for 
man's  eyes"  and  remain  detached  from  the 
world  of  sin.  This  group  is  typical  of  the  recent 
trend  in  the  past  decade  of  maintaining  a  more 
fundamental  biblical  understanding,  and  "The 
Body"  represents  this  national  trend  in  Sewanee. 


Besides  winning  the  consolation  in  Pensacola, 
Hodgkins  made  it  to  the  semi-finals  in  the 
Asheville  Tournament  and  she  won  the  Se- 
wanee Invitational. 

EIGHT  TEAMS  PARTICIPATED  in  the 
men's  tournament  in  Johnson  City.  These 
included  four  division  I  teams,  two  NAIA 
teams,  one  junior  college  and  Sewanee—  the 
only  division  III  team.  Our  men's  team  placed 
fifth  in  this  flighted  tournament— an  excellent 
finish  considering  their  competition.  Winn- 
ing matches  for  the  men's  team  were  Pat  Guerry, 
Ken  Alexander,  Clay  Bailey,  and  Tracy  Neil. 
Guerry  placed  third  in  the  number  one  flight, 
losing  to  Merrat  Erden  from  East  Tennessee 
State   University    (7-6,    7-5)  in   the  semi-finals. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Put  your  education  to  work— become  a 

Lawyer's  Assistant 
"The  Career  of  the  80's" 

at  The  National  Center  for  Paralegal  Training 

•  Oldest  and  largest  ABA-  approved  program  in  Southeast 
'  Employment  assistance- over  1,000  employers  in  38 


i  have  hired  o 
'  3  month  day  program  with  housing  available 
•  7  month  evening  program 

'  Diversified  Curriculum-  specialize  in  Litigation, 
Corporations,  or  Real  Estate  and  Probate— including 
"Computers  in  the  practice  of  Law" 


Meet  with  our  representative 

Wednesday,  November  19,  9:00  AM-12:00  NOON 

at  the  college  placement  office 


The  National  Center  for  Paralegal  Training 

34l4Peacrnr«Rd,NE    Ailania,  GA  30326 

800-223-2618  inGeorgu.di  404-266-1060 


Guerry  also  had  an  exciting  fall  season. 
Besides  his  third  place  at  Johnson  City,  he 
made  it  to  the  finals  of  the  Asheville  tour- 
nament, won  the  Sewanee  Invitational,  and 
won  the  South  Region  Team  Tournament. 
He  highlighted  his  season  by  defeating  the 
number  two  player  from  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, Cary  Sochin.  Guerry  defeated  Sochin 
(7-5,  6-3)  in  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Tour- 
nament in  Athens  Georgia.  The  national  pre- 
season rankings  for  division  teams  have  been 
released.  Guerry  is  ranked  number  two  in 
singles  and  twelfth  in  doubles  with  Ken  Alex- 
ander. 

Both  the  women's  and  the  men's  teams 
had  productive  fall  seasons.     Why  is  Sewanee 
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tennis  so  much  stronger  this  year?  Coaches 
Conchie  and  John  Shackleford  are  the  reason. 
They  have  brought  motivation,  determina- 
tion, and  enthusiasm  to  both  teams.  We  are 
.all  looking  forward  to  a  winning  spring  season. 


mmmm 


Oldcraft 

WOODWORKERS 
Phone  615-598-0208 


Route  One,  Box  228 
(Midway  Road) 


SEWANEE,  TENNESSEE  37375 


OLD  CRAFT  WOODWORKERS  OFFERS  FINE  QUALITY 
CUSTOM  FURNITURE 


Study  Desks  -    Lap  Boards  -  Cassette  Boxes  •  Entertainment  Centers 
Custom-Made  Chairs   -    Bookcases  •  Tables  -  Magazine  Racks 


Some  of  our  quality  woodwork  can  be  found  in  inventory 
at  RURAL  RETREAT  FURNISHINGS 


Uctooer  <S1,  isob   ine  sewanee  furple  lb 


Qnemaaifld 


BY  CYLE  BRUEGGEMAN 


I'M  ALL  RIGHT  JACK  (1959)  is  a  "cynical, 
raucous  slapstick  farce"  about  an  unlikely 
subject,  labour-management  relations.  Ian 
Carmichael  plays  a  naive  Oxford  graduate  who 


takes  a  position  at  a  missile-making  plant.  He 
starts  at  a  lousy  job  in  his  bid  to  become  a 
business  excutive,  and  proceeds  to  cause  a 
national  strike.  Terry-Thomas  is  hilarious  as 
the  frenzied  labour-relations  manager  who  spies 
on  the  workers,  recording  their  newest 
time-wasting  inventions.  Peter  Sellers  is 
brilliant,  as  he  renders  a  devastating  portrait  of  a 
communist  shop  steward  and  union  labour 
leader. 

I'm  All  Right  Jack  is  satirical  comedy  at  its 
finest.  It  will  be  shown  at  Thompson  Union 
Theatre  on  Thursday,  November  7  at  7:30  p.m. 

ORPHEUS  (1949)  is  Jean  Cocteau's  version 
of   the   Orpheus    and   Eurydice    myth,    set  in 


contemporary  Paris.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  a 
stunningly  beautiful,  highly  surrealistic  film 
Cocteau's  Orphee,  a  successful  poet,  almost  loses 
his  wife  Eurydice  when  he  becomes  enamoured 
of  Death,  represented  by  a  sophisticated  woman 
who  rides  around  in  a  Rolls-Royce.  Two  black- 
clad  motorcyclists  portray  Death's  squad,  and  a 
group  of  militant  feminists  represent  the  Bac- 
chantes. Orpheus  has  been  recognized  as  "a 
masterpiece  of  magical  filmmaking,"  and  as 
such  it  fulfills  Cocteau's  self-proclaimed  crit- 
erion that  a  film  be  "not  a  dream  that  is  told, 
but  one  that  we  all  live  together."  Orpheus  will 
be  shown  in  Thompson  Union,  Thursday,  Nov- 
ember 14  at  7:30  p.m. 


Recond  Review© 


BY  RON  CHERRY 


ELVIS  COSTELLO  IS  BACK  and  once  again 
offers  something  new— not  that  he  is  one  to  a- 
void  monotony  through  gimmicks;  rather,  he 
retains  continuity  in  his  music,  which  is  only 
altered  through  stylistic  changes  or  the  latest  in- 
fluences he  has  encountered.  In  the  past  he  has 
dabbled  in  jazz,  blues  and  country  (lots  of  coun- 
try). He  has  no  clear  influences  outside  of  rock- 
n-roll.  Blood  and  Chocolate  reaffirms  that  Cos- 
tello  is  first  and  foremost  a  performer  of  rock-n- 
roll.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  music  is 
straightforward,  simple,  power  rock.  On  the 
contrary,  it  contains  the  subtleties  and  numer- 
ous, catchy  runs  for  which  he  has  always  been 
praised. 

About  the  LP,  clearly  the  most-poppish  songs 
have  immediate  appeal.  "Hope  You're  Happy 
Now,"  a  tune  written  in  1984  yet  previously  un- 
released,  and  "Crimes  of  Paris"  are  clearly  the 


most  accessible,  being  hummable  after  only  one 
or  two  listenings.  These  two  are  good  represen- 
tatives of  the  lyrical  content  of  the  album;  either 
they  are  something  as  simple  as  jealous  love  (as 
seen  in  the  former)  or,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  lyrics  become  so  allusion-saturated  that  the 
meaning  may  be  somewhat  unclear. 

NEW  TO  COSTELLO  on  this  album  are 
songs  which  run  over  six  minutes,  especially  con- 
sidering that  in  his  earlier  years  he  was  notorious 
for  sub-two-minute  songs.  "Tokyo  Storm  War- 
ning" would  have  potential  pop  power  were  it 
not  for  its  length,  which  can  become  tiresome  if 
one  is  not  particularly  in  the  mood  for  duration 
music.  The  other  long  track,  "I  WANT  YOU," 
is  perhaps  one  of  Costello's  best  love  songs 
ever— it  is  for  this  type  song  that  Costello's 
raspy-throat  singing  is  best. 

The  rest  of  Blood  and  Chocolate  should  not 
be  forgotten,  especially  the  opening  track,  "Un- 
complicated," which  retains  the  grinding  fervor 
of  his  younger  years:  definitely  calculated  cater- 
wauling. "Poor  Napoleon"  and  "Home  Is  Where 
You  Hang  Your  Head"  are  two  other  bright 
spots  on  this  record.  Both  slow  songs,  they 
seem  to  have  the  lyrical  insight  which  gives  Cos- 


tello's songs  added  appeal. 

OVERALL,  this  is  an  excellent  album,  but 
then  again  I  would  say  that  all  of  Elvis  Costello's 
are  excellent ;  some  are  definitely  better  albums 
than  others.  I  can't  say  how  (his  stacks  up  a- 
gainst  the  rest— only  time  will  tell.  On  its  own, 
this  would  be  one  record  that  those  interested  in 
progressive  pop  would  not  want  to  overlook.  If 
you  don't  like  it  the  first  time  you  play  it,  put  it 
away  and  wait  three  months. ..play  it  again. ..you 
will  like  it  then. 


CAR    RALLY 
WV  14-11 


The  Head-  Quarters 

Two  Tanning  Beds 
For  Your  Convenience! 


KATHY&BRENDA 


SEWANEE  S98-0610 


^P^  Zt  to  werla  n  d 

fresh  cut  flowers  and  all  your  gift  nee 

'prompt  same-day  service 
*free  delivery 

'Where  Quality  is  Expected 
and  Service  Assured ' 


Flowerland,  call  967-7602 
serving  the  mountain  for  35  years 

MENTION  THIS  AD  FOR  10%  DISCOUNT 
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Pledge  of  Resistance  Vows  to  "Stop  the  Lies" 


BY  LISA  JOHNSON 

THE  SEWANEE  CHAPTER  of  the  national 
Pledge  of  Resistance  has  begun  a  six  week 
"Stop  the  Lies"  Campaign  in  the  Sewanee- 
Chattanooga  area.  This  is  part  of  a  national 
campaign  to  increase  America's  awareness 
of  the  tactics  used  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  its  war  in  Central  America.  Letters  to  the 
editor  and  ads  are  being  sent  to  local  papers 
giving  statements  made  by  the  Reagan  Ad 
ministration  about  its  Central  American  Pol- 
icies. Included  with  these  statements  is  doc 
umented  proof  from  sources  such  as  the  Wash 
ington  Post,  the  New  York  Times,  Time  Mag- 
azine, the  Wall  Street  Journal  (as  well  as  mem- 
os from  the  State  Department  and  National 
Security  Council),  which  confirm  that  the 
government's  statements  and  policies  are  false. 
In  addition  to  the  newspaper  ads,  the  Pledge 
of  Resistance  will  be  posting  copies  of  these 
Lie-Documents  in  the  S.P.O.  during  the  next 
six  weeks. 

Football 


THE  SEWANEE  PLEDGE  OF  RESISTANCE 

is  also  involved  in  a  statewide  movement  to 
keep  the  Tennessee  National  Guard  out  of 
Honduras.  At  present  the  Guard  is  under 
the  control  of  Governor  Lamar  Alexander. 
The  Administration  has  proposed  legislation 
that  would  take  this  authority  away  from 
state  governors.  This  proposal  came  after 
some  governors  refused  to  allow  their  states' 
Guard  units  to  be  sent  to  Central  America. 
Until  after  the  gubernatorial  election,  the 
only  action  planned  by  statewide  P.O.R.  groups 
is  to  contact  the  offices  of  the  candidates 
for  governor  and  the  current  state  senators 
to  express  opposition  to  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

THE  LOCAL  P.O.R.  group  also  involves 
itself  in  issues  dealing  with  organizations  such 
as  Oxfam  America.  They  are  now  working 
with  other  P.O.R.  chapters  nationwide  to 
help  Oxfam  regain  its  license  to  ship  agri- 
cultural tools  and  emergency  housing  supp- 
lies  to  Nicaraguan  civilians.     Last  August,  af- 


ter a  five-month  delay,  the  U.S.  government 
denied  Oxfam  its  license,  stating  that  "such 
transactions  are  inconsistent  with  current 
U.S.  foreign  policy."  The  P.O.R.,  as  well  as 
Oxfam,  feels  that  humanitarian  aid  is  being 
politicized.  In  1985  the  State  Department 
did  grant  Oxfam  a  license  to  send  an  ident- 
ical shipment  of  tools  to  Nicaragua. 

THE  PLEDGE  OF  RESISTANCE  is  a  na- 
tional network  of  individuals  organized  in 
local  groups  who  have  pledged  to  oppose  non- 
violently  any  significant  escalation  of  U.S. 
intervention  in  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua.  The 
form  of  the  opposition  pledged  is  determined 
by  the  individual  and  local  groups  and  varies 
throughout  the  country,  as  do  local  situations. 
Tennessee  currently  has  five  chapters  (Cum- 
berland County,  Knoxville,  Memphis,  Nash- 
ville, and  Sewanee)  with  a  sixth  being  formed 
in  Chattanooga.  Anyone  interested  in  more 
information  about  the  Sewanee  Chapter  can 
contact  Dr.  Charles  Brockett  through  the 
S.P.O. 


board.  Sewanee  racked  up  19  first  downs  to 
Rhodes'  16,  had  65  offensive  plays  to  Rhodes' 
74,  and  averaged  3.9  yards  a  play,  while  Rhodes 
averaged  5.3.  On  two  of  these  three  Rhodes  cer- 
tianly  enjoyed  a  clear  advantage,  but  the  ratios 
are  more  favorable  to  Sewanee  than  the  score 
suggests.  In  spite  of  this,  Sewanee  managed  only 
one  touchdown,  on  a  short  fourth  quarter  run 
by  senior  tailback  and  offensive  team  captain 
Doug  Brown. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  total  yards  would 
seem  to  provide  the  answer,  as  Rhodes  amassed 
391  to  Sewanee's  251.  But,  while  Sewanee 
suffered  only  two  penalties  for  10  yards,  the 
Lynx  had  10  for  105,  so  much  of  their  superior 
yardage  was  lost  to  the  yellow  flags.  If  the  do- 
minance of  Rhodes  was  largely  an  illusion, 
then  the  real  difference  lay  in  the  ability  of 
the  Lynx  to  capitalize  on  their  scoring  oppor- 
tunities while  Sewanee  failed  to  execute  well 
in  crucial  situations. 

Senior  quarterback  Phil  Savage  had  a  good 
day,  completing  15  of  21  for  133  yards;  and 
senior  Bobby  Morales,  though  hardly  up  to  his 
usual  form,  did  manage  7  of  18  for  87  yards. 
However,  six  sacks  that  cost  the  Tigers  50 
yards  and  two  Morales  interceptions  undermined 
the  potentially  successful  passing  attack.  The 
only  real  offensive  bright  spot  for  the  Tigers 
was  the  play  of  Brown,  who  picked  up  41  yards 
rushing  and  a  touchdown  on  eight  carries,  and 
added  58  more  yards  on  five  pass  receptions. 
Junior  quarterback  Joe  Welbom  paced  the 
Lynx,  completing  10  of  17  for  176  yards  and 
two  touchdowns,  and  sophomore  running  back 
Chuck  Wade  added  79  yards  on  16  carries. 

ON  OCTOBER  18  Sewanee  faced  Maryville 
College  in  Maryville  in  the  Tigers'  only  night 
game  this  season.  The  Tigers  lost  49-30,  and 
this  game  may  have  frustrated  the  Tigers  even 
more  than  the  Parents  Weekend  loss  to  Rhodes 
the  week  before,  because  Maryville  is  a  team 
the  Tigers  were  favored  to  beat,  and  certainly 
could  have  beaten  with  a  fight  anything  like 
the  ones  they  put  up  against  Millsaps  and 
Centre. 


Maryville  blew  by  Sewanee  early  with  un- 
expected team  speed,  and  the  Tigers  never 
really  caught  up.  The  Tiger  defenders  simply 
could  not  stop  the  Scots  no  matter  how  many 
stunts  and  stratagems  they  tried,  and  despite 
strong  plays  from  Sewanee's  invariably  tough 
linebackers  Charlie  Cutcliffe  and  defensive 
captain  Glen  Mosely,  who  each  had  intercep- 
tions that  set  up  Sewanee  touchdowns,  the 
Scots  were  never  really  slowed  down  until 
the  final  quarter  of  play.  Too  often,  the  Mary- 
ville backs  had  to  be  dragged  down  by  Tiger 
defensive  backs,  such  as  freshman  cornerback 
Greg  Glover,  who  made  a  couple  of  stops  that 
saved  long  touchdowns. 

For  most  of  the  first  quarter  the  Scots 
dominated  Sewanee,  rolling  up  two  touchdowns 
on  runs  by  Julio  Kiliddijian.  With  27  seconds 
remaining,  sophomore  running  back  Will  "Hap- 
py" Meadows  hit  senior  split  end  Mark  Kent 
on  a  17— yard  touchdown  pass,  after  which  the 
extra  point  was  blocked.  The  second  quarter 
saw  seesaw  scoring  as  both  teams,  alternating, 
scored  two  touchdowns.  Sewanee's  coming  on 
a  two— yard  pass  from  Morales  to  senior  flan- 
ker Todd  Willmore  and  a  12— yard  pass  from 
Morales  to  Kent.  Sewanee  successfully  com- 
pleted two— point  plays  on  both  scores,  and  the 
Scots  led  at  halftime  28—22. 

In  the  third  quarter  Sewanee  lost  the  game. 
Maryville  scored  three  unanswered  touchdowns, 
the  first,  4:38  into  the  half,  on  a  63— yard  run 
by  Kiliddijian,  and  the  other  two  within  forty 
seconds  of  each  other  late  in  the  quarter.  The 
Sewanee  defense  finally  managed  to  hold  the 
Scots  in  check  for  the  fourth  quarter,  but  the 
Tigers  only  managed  one  touchdown,  on  a 
22— yard  pass  from  Savage  to  Kent.  A  suc- 
cessful two— point  pass  from  Morales  to  Glo- 
ver gave  Sewanee  30  points  for  the  day. 

THIS  TIME  the  statistics  tell  an  accurate 
story.  The  Scots  amassed  a  staggering  558 
yards  of  total  offense  to  Sewanee's  367,  a 
figure  that  would  be  impressive  itself  in  most 
other  games.  Human  completed  12  of  21 
passes  for  180  yards  for  the  Scots,  and  their 
running  game   contributed   378  yards  rushing, 
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averaging  well  over  six  yards  a  carry.  Both 
teams  had  about  a  hundred  yards  in  penal- 
ties, both  had  a  bunch  of  first  downs:  22  for 
Maryville,  15  for  Sewanee;  all  in  all,  it  was 
quite  a  firework  show.  Morales  completed 
15  of  22  for  the  Tigers  for  215  yards  and 
two  touchdowns,  Savage  8  of  15  for  102  and 
one.  Both  Sewanee  quarterbacks  threw  two 
interceptions.  The  Tiger  receivers  had  a  big 
day,  especially  Kent;  he  had  seven  receptions 
for  121  yards  and  three  touchdowns,  while 
Willmore  grabbed  seven  for  100  and  a  score, 
and  senior  tight  end  Steve  Sullins  snared  four 
for  67  yards. 

Next  the  Tigers  travelled  eight  hours  to 
Lexington,  Virginia,  home  of  the  Washington 
and  Lee  Geneials;  and  there,  on  October  25, 
they  snapped  a  four — game  losing  streak,  de- 
feating the  Generals  14—7.  Once  again,  as  in 
the  loss  to  Rhodes,  the  score  does  not  accurate- 
ly indicate  Sewanee's  effort.  Hoping  to  defeat 
the  Generals  in  Lexington  for  only  the  third 
time  in  Horace  Moore's  30— plus  years  as  Sewa- 
nee's coach,  the  Tigers  tried  a  new,  economical 
defense.  No  more  fancy  stuff;  just  hard— nosed 
football.  This  "non— strategy"  worked  well 
against  the  Generals,  holding  them  to  just 
228  yards  total  offense,  and  resulting  in  four 
sacks— at  least  two  by  junior  tackle  Reggie 
"Bam— Bam"  Vachon  —  and  two  interceptions, 
plus  one  "shoulda  been,"  sophomore  corner- 
back  Todd  Hurst's  fine  diving  interception 
that  was  inexplicably  ruled  a  trap  by  the  of- 
ficial. 

It  was  wet  and  intermittently  quite  cold; 
and  the  offense,  though  they  moved  the  balL 
consistently,  had  trouble  executing  near  the 
goal  line.  Both  Sewanee  touchdowns  came  in 
the  second  quarter,  the  first  on  a  20— yard  pass 
from  Savage  to  Kent,  the  second  on  an  explo- 
sive 41— yard  gallop  by  Brown,  who  ran  right 
through  two  Generals  near  the  goal  line.  For 
the  rest  of  the  game,  the  Sewanee  scoring 
machine  sputtered  and  popped,  although  there 
were  fine  individual  performances:  Brown, 
who  had  79  yards  and  a  touchdown  on  15  car— 
SEE  PAGE  15 
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Kyle 


Ma n  o n  t h  e  St reet 

BY  JONATHAN  BOWERS 


Where  will  you  be  at  2  a.m.  on  Party  Weekend? 

Joe  Wlegand:   Resting  for  a  C.A.fi^cross-country 

meet. 

Thatcher  Adams:   Fighting  a  bad  cold  with  Rob- 

ittusin. 

Beth  Ranson:     In  an  alternate  state  of  mind. 

David   Wallace:      Cleaning  up   the  Phi  house. 

Toonie  Whitehurst:  Drunk  in  Spain. 

Clay  Bailey:   Night  Study. 

Bruce  Hodgson:     On  a  couch  in  the  Phi  house. 

Clay  Ross:     Where  I  am  at  2  a.m.  every  mom- 


Anne 


ing:  in  .bed. 

Kyle  Dice:      Climbing  in   the  window  of  my 
room. 

Stephen    Alvarez:       Watching   my    brother-in- 
law  throw  up  on  the  V.C.'s  lawn. 
Julian  Price:    On  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the    SAE    house   with    several    people    kicking 
me. 

HokePoe:   Studying. 
Lainey  Collins:   I'm  not  telling. 
Charlie  Brock:  At  an  Autumn  Jamboree. 
Jim  Bratton:   Still  looking  for  a  date  to  the  lawn 
Party. 

Julia  Miller:  Out  of  my  mind. 
Peter  McPherson:      Bathing  beneath  the  light 
of  a  silvery  moon. 
Jim  Shepherd:  Ain't  to  nelling. 
Anne  Doyle:   &%$■(■!!?<§! 


Una 


Dean 


Una  Mannion:   Looking  for  the  exit. 
Monica  Quick:    Passed  out  God  knows  where. 
Roland  Knoll:   Lord  only  knows. 
Elizabeth  Owens:  Tuned  ill. 
Pamela  Royston:     Dreaming  in  the  realms  of 
gold. 

Webster  Hamilton:  Face  down,  buck-naked, 
on  Ayres'  Porch. 

Kathy  Mattix:   Partying  'til  I  puke 
Tom  Welch:      On  my  feet  with  a  little  help. 
Matt  Elliot:   Holding  up  Tom. 
Jonathan  Bowers:    Waiting  for  the  Great  Pump- 
kin to  arrive  bearing  gifts. 

Dean  Robinson:  I'll  probably  still  be  up  typ- 
ing my  PURPLE  article  that  was  due  2  weeks 
ago. 

Kate  Parrent:  Either  shakin'  my  booty  or 
sleepin'. 


Scoreboard 


thought,  and  he's  flinging  the  thunderbolts 
down  himself,  like  Zeus  on  lofty  Olympus.  But 
eventually,  even  he  descended,  and  we  all  took 
refuge  in  the  shed.  Apparently,  however,  Coach 
Moore  finds  rain  and  mud  "all  right";  as  soon  as 
the  rain  slacked  a  bit,  he  got  excited  and  called 
for  a  full-speed  scrimmage  on  the  swampy  field. 
It  seems  that  Mother  Nature  didn't  appreciate 
this  premature  announcement  that  basically 
thumbed  its  nose  at  the  weather,  however,  and  a 
lightning  bolt  that  appeared  to  strike  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  behind  Coach  Moore  sent  us  all 
scurrying  back  inside. 

"Hell,  I  like  it!"  Like  all  of  us,  what  Coach 
Moore  likes  most  is  winning,  and  every  week, 
before  and  sometimes  after  practice,  he  gives 
his  inimitable  pep  talks  in  an  effort  to  stoke  our 
intensity.  The  best  talks  are  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays.  Invariably,  they  begin  with  a  self-ac- 
quittal: "Now,  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  people, 
but..."  The  good-natured  jibes  at  our  opponents 
and  the  anecdotes  that  follow  make  us  laugh, 
raise  our  competitive  hackles  a  little,  and  make 
us  feel  a  little  tighter  as  a  group,  ready  to  have 
some  fun  playing  football. 

Sometimes,  like  when  the  team  is  mired  in  a 
four-game  losing  streak,  it  takes  something  ex- 
tra.  Coach  Moore  saved  up  the  strongest  inspira- 
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tion  until  we  all  sat  in  the  locker  room  before 
the  game  with  Washington  and  Lee.  At  first,  as 
he  had  all  week,  he  told  us  that  Sewanee  had 
only  beaten  the  Generals  in  Lexington  twice  in 
his  thirty-odd  years  of  coaching  here.  Then,  hes- 
itantly, he  said,  "Men,  you  know  I  want  you  to 
win  for  yourselves,  not  for  me.  But  I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you,  this  will  probably  be  the  last 
away  game  for  me  as  the  coach  of  a  Sewanee 
football  team."  He  made  no  further  issue  of  it, 
and  no  one  mentioned  it  again;  but,  led  by  the 
gutsy  play  of  our  defense,  many  of  whom  work 
directly  under  Coach  Moore  every  day  in  prac- 
tice, we  beat  Washington  and  Lee  in  Lexington. 

Hell,  I  like  him.  Coaches,  through  their  own 
personality  and  character,  shape  the  lives  of 
their  players  in  many  ways,  and  this  coach  has 
shaped  them  well.  If  this  is  indeed  his  last  year 
coaching  the  Sewanee  Tigers,  Coach  Horace 
Moore  will  be  missed. 


Please  come  to  our  annual 

HOLIDAY  OPEN  HOUSE 


Saturday,  November  8 

1 0  am  -  6  pm 


Sunday,  November  9 
1  pm  -  5  pm 


THE  SAMPLER 

204  East  Cumberland  Street  in  Cowa 
(615)967-7053 


Football 
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ries;  sophomore  runningback  Roy  Jordan,  who 
rushed  for  50  yards  and  a  touchdown. 

FORTUNATELY,  though  they  may  have 
bent  a  little,  the  Sewanee  defense  determined 
that  this  day  they  would  not  break.  Led  by 
Vachon,  junior  noseguard  Mark  See,  and  line- 
backers Mosely  and  Cutcliffe,  the  Tiger  defend- 
ers dictated  the  tempo  of  the  game  and  never  let 
the  W  &  L  offense  get  on  track.  Their  only 
major  "bend"  came  in  the  third  quarter,  when 
the  Generals  mounted  a  63-yard,  four-play  drive, 
capped  by  a  13-yard  touchdown  pass  from  John 
Thornton  to  Paul  Youngman.  The  other  major1 
scare  came  in  the  game's  final  quarter,  when  the 
Generals  drove  to  the  Sewanee  16  with  1:30 
!eft;  but  the  Tigers  held  firm,  and  Thornton 
dropped  the  ball  trying  to  hurry  a  pass  on  fourth 
down.  The  only  real  misfortune  in  the  game  for 
Sewanee  was  the  loss  of  tough  junior  strong  safe- 
ty Kenny  Earnett,  who  had  his  leg  broken  above 
the  ankle  eri'ly  in  the  game  and  is,  of  course,  out 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Because  of  this,  the 
Tigers  at  times  had  to  play  four  cornerbacks  in 
the  defensive  backfield  at  one  time. 

The  Tigers  will  stay  at  home  for  the  last  two 
James.  This  weekend,  Saturday,  November  1 
it  1:30,  Sewanee  faces  tough  Rose-Hulman  Ins- 
titute from  Richmond,  Indiana,  who  are  coming 
off  a  14-8  victory  over  Centre;  and  on  Noveriber 
8,  the  Tigers  close  out  the  season  apainst  Hpmp- 
den-Sydney.  Keep  an  eye  on  all  the  seniors  who 
Kre  closi.ig  out  their  careers,  especially  Mark 
Kent;  he  has  already  tied  the  Sewanee  single-sea- 
son record  for  touchdown  catches,  with  eight, 
and,  with  46  receptions  for  679  yards,  has  a  shot 
at  his  own  reception  record  of  60  and  the  total 
ingle-season  receiving  yardage  mark  of  914  as 
well. 
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Students     Direct      One- Act      Play     Festival 


BY  SARAH  BUCHANAN 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY  has  been 
exposed  recently  to  a  variety  of  art  forms.  An- 
thony Hecht  and  Charles  Wright  inspired  many 
ith  their  poetry  readings;  the  Art  Gallery  gave 
a  tongue-in-cheek  entitled,  "Seldom  SeenrRare 
Selections  from  the  Museum  Collection."  Be- 
ginning October  30,  the  Theatre  department  will 
present  the  One-Act  Play  Festival.  Theatre,  im- 
itating reality,  allows  people  to  immerse  them- 
selves in  imaginary  relationships  suspended  in 
time.  The  one-act  plays,  directed  by  theatre 
students,  depict  numerous  relationships  which 
parallel  real  life;  the  characters  find  themselves 
subject  to  conflict,  crisis  and  the  "aha!"  ex- 
perience which  comes  at  the  moment  of  self- 
realization. 

The  plays  presented  from  October  30 
through  November  1  will  be  PVT  Wars,  Business- 
men's Lunch,  and  The  New  Quixote.  PVT  Wars 
written  by  James  McLure,  is  an  uproarious  com- 
edy about  three  very  different  men  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  veterans'  hospital:  a  castrated  and 
frustrated  New  York  Italian;  a  simple,  somewhat 
slow  Georgia  boy;  and  an  upper-crust  aristo- 
cratic misfit  from  Long  Island.  Each  person 
must  come  to  terms  with  his  own  problems 
while  simultaneously  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  confined  communal  living.  Annette  Car- 
penter directs  this  comedy;  Ken  Goodenow,  Van 
Kussrow,  and  Randy  Lancaster  play  the  three 
delinquent  veterans. 

ANDREA  FITZGERALD  will  direct  Busi- 
nessmen's Lunch,  a  comedy  which  concerns 
three  co-workers  who  suspect  that  one  of  them 
will  soon  be  fired.  During  lunch,  the  three  bus- 
inessmen alternately  reveal  secrets  about  one  an- 
other in  attempts  to  discern  exactly  who  will 
lose  his  job.  The  play  stars  John  Swasey,  Lewis 
Walker,  Rip  Canon,  Melissa  Hincks,  and  Douglas 
Weidner. 

The  New  Quixote,  directed  by  Sarah  Bucha- 
nan, proves  an  apt  title  for  Michael  Frayn's  two- 
character  comedy.  Gina,  a  professional  woman 
in  her  late  twenties,  awakens  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  discover  that  Ken,  her  one-night  drunken 
fling,  has  moved  all  of  his  belongings,  along 
with  his  idealistic  views  of  romance,  into  her 
apartment.  The  way  in  which  the  two  resolve 
their  conflicts  illuminates  previously  concealed 
aspects  of  each  character.  Rachel  Tuck  plays 
the  twenty-nine  year  old  Gina;  Ken  Weldon 
assumes  the  role  of  Kenneth. 

From  November  6  through  November  8, 
three  different  plays,  Snowangel,  The  Duck 
Variations,  and  The  Patio,  will  be  staged. 
Directed  by  Bess  Hogan,  Snowangel  depicts  the 
unique  relationship  established  by  two  strangers 
"  ho  first  meet  in  a  prostitute's  room.  Anne 
Catharine  Strand  plays  Connie,  the  prostitute, 
and  Matt  Mills  plays  John  in  this  drama  by 
Lewis  John  Carlino. 

The  Duck  Variations,  by  David  Mamet, 
focuses  on  the  relationship  between  two  elderly 
men.  The  men,  who  live  in  a  metropolitan  area, 
meet  in  the  park  every  day,  then  sit  on  a  bench 
to  talk.  The  topic  of  ducks  persistently  (though 
sometimes  irrationally)  emerges  during  their 
conversations.  Susan  Landreth  will  direct  John 
Piccard  and  Nick  Sullivan  in  the  two  roles. 


CINDY  BECKERT  AND  SALLY  SMITHER 

play  Jewel  and  Pearl  in  The  Patio,  directed  by 
Sara  Stelk.  Jewel  has  decided  to  leave  the  small 
town  in  which  she  and  Pearl,  her  sister,  have 
lived  all  of  their  lives.  While  Pearl  prepares  for 
Jewel's  farewell  party,  the  two  sisters  reminisce 
about  the  "good  old  days"  and  speculate  on  the 
future. 

The  final  set  of  one-act  plays,  Nice  People 
Dancing  to  Good  Country  Music,  The  Great 
Nebula  in  Orion,  and  Graceland,  will  be  per- 
formed from  November  13  through  November 
15.  In  Lee  Blessing's  Nice  People  Dancing  to 
Good  Country  Music,  Catherine,  a  novice  on 
retreat  from  her  convent,  enters  into  an  un- 
stable setting  when  she  moves  to  Houston  to 
live  with  her  aunt  Eve.  Eve,  estranged  from  her 
husband,  now  lives  with  a  man  she  met  in  an 
airport;  her  son,  Jason,  summers  with  her.  Hav- 
ing experienced  psychological  difficulties  adjust- 
ing to  convent  life,  Catherine  now  discovers 
that  she  faces  the  same  troubles  in  the  "real 
world."  Roy  Manual,  a  patron  at  Eve's  bar, 
forces  her  to  confront  her  adjustment  problems. 
Kelly  Gardner,  Susan  Scott,  Brent  Strickland, 
Jerry  Ingles,  and  Eric  Love  star  in  this  produc- 
tion directed  by  Rick  Starr. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  NEW  YORK  fashion  de- 
signer happens  to  meet  her  "best  friend"  from 
college,  a  woman  who  married  a  wealthy 
Bostonian  and  became  a  housewife.  This  chance 
opportunity  allows  the  two  women  to  become 
reacquainted  in  The  Great  Nebula  In  Orion. 
George  Alexander  will  direct  Katie  Curran  and 
Wendy  Morrison  in  this  comedy  by  Lanford 
Wilson. 

Set  outside  of  the  front  gates  of  Graceland 
mansion  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Graceland, 
written  by  Ellen  Byron,  has  its  foundation  in  the 
memory  of  one  man,  Elvis  Presley.  The  play's 
two  characters,  Bev  Davies,  and  Rootie  Mallert, 


both  die-hard  Elvis  fans,  arrive  on  the  front  lawn 
of  Graceland  three  days  before  its  historic  open- 
ing to  the  public.  Problems  arise  when  the  two 
women  discover  that,  although  for  different 
reasons,  they  both  want  to  be  the  first  person 
into  "the  most  sacred  place  of  all."  Jane 
Heyward  (Bev)  and  Sarah  Buchanan  (Rootie) 
have  appeared  in  such  campus  productions  as 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance  and  The  Dining  Room. 
Under  the  direction  of  Sam  Parkes,  their  per- 
formances will  help  compose  this  last  entertain- 
ing weekend  of  theatre. 

Reservations  for  the  one-act  plays  may  be 
made  by  contacting  Dr.  Pete  Smith,  ext.  226. 


Actors  study  lines  between  scenes. 


Ken    Goodenow,    Randy    Lancaster,    and    Van  Kussrow  during  rehearsal  for  PVT  Wars. 
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Women      Report     Threatening     Encounters 


BY  ANNESWARTZ 


'THERE  HAS  BEEN  another  serious  inci- 
dent involving  a  woman  student  on  our  cam- 
pus." This  ominous  notice  sent  to  all  students 
from  the  Deans  announces  that  the  green  world 
of  Sewanee  is  not  sequestered  from  the  uglier 
realities  of  the  outside  world.  Unfortunately, 
the  incidents  persist  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Deans  of  Students  and  the  Sewanee  Police  De- 
partment. 

The  initial  "incidents"  began  in  September 
with  men  indecently  exposing  themselves 
to  women  students.  In  the  past  two  weeks, 
these  .incidents  have  become  more  serious,  as 
a  woman  student  was  accosted  in  front  of  All 
Saints'  Chapel. 

Chief  of  Police  James  Barry,  says  there 
have  been  six  reported  incidents  during  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November.  Five  of  these 
incidents  resulted  from  the  actions  of  two  men 
who  have  since  been  arrested,  while  one  suspect 
remains  at  large. 

THIS  SUSPECT  "took  hold  of  the  girl"  in 
front  of  All  Saints',  according  to  Chief  Barry. 
The  description  of  this  third  suspect  —  who  is 
the  most  serious  offender  of  the  three  —  does 
not  match  the  description  of  the  other  two 
men  already  in  custody. 

The  other  five  incidents  which  have  been 
reported  occurred  on  Tennessee  Avenue  in 
front  of  Gorgas  Dormitory,  on  the  dirt  road 
leading  to  the  Cross,  at  the  Sewanee  Public 
School,  in  the  Woodlands  area,  and  finally  in 
Wood's  Lab. 

There  have  been  two  additional  incidents 
which  Chief  Barry  did  not  mention.  Recently, 
while  studying  in  Walsh-Eliot,  a  college  Junior 
noticed  a  man  masturbating  while  watching  her 
through  a  classroom  window.  In  the  second 
incident,  an  unidentified  man  asked  a  couple 
standing  outside  Hoffman  to  get  "Anne  Smith;" 
whom  he  said  was  his  girlfriend.  When  the 
couple  told  the  girl  about  the  stranger,  she 
said  he  had  followed  her  across  campus.  For- 
tunately, no  one  was  hurt  in  either  incident. 


ON  OCTOBER  31  the  Purple  published  an 
item  concerning  a  complaint  which  had  been 
filed  with  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Health 
and  Environment  about  the  care  given  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Jones  during  his  terminal  illness.  We 
have  since  ascertained  that  this  complaint 
was  investigated  in  due  course  by  the  State, 
as  the  law  requires,  and  that  their  file  is  now 
closed  and  no  further  action  is  contemplated. 
No  charge  is  now  or  ever  has  been  filed  against 
Dr.  David  Hopkins,  and  the  Purple  regrets  the 
publicity  given  to  him  by  this  matter. 


MOST  OF  THE  INCIDENTS  have  occurred 
in  the  daytime.  Lately,  however,  some  have 
begun  to  happen  at  night.  Chief  Barry  recom- 
mends these  guidelines  for  women  students  as 
preventive  measures:  1)  Always  travel  in  pairs, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  day.  2)  If  a  suspicious 
car  approaches  or  passes,  try  to  get  the  license 
number  and  then  report  it  and  the  location  to 
the  police  immediately.  3)  Call  the  police  for  a 
ride  when  the  Escort  Service  is  not  on  duty. 
(The  Bacchus  mobile  in  front  of  the  library  runs 
daily  from  7  p.m.  -12  midnight).  The  police 
urge  students  to  follow  these  precautionary 
measures  to  avoid  any  future  problems. 

Conviction  for  such  offenders  is  often  dif- 
ficult when  college  students  are  involved. 
Jenifer  Bobo,  a  junior  who  identified  one  of 
the    arrested    offenders,    was   told   that  "most 


[defense]  lawyers  wait  until  students  gradu- 
ate and  move  away."  If  they  can  buy  time 
attorneys  representing  these  offenders  have 
often  great  success  with  students  dropping 
charges  against  their  clients. 

SEWANEE,  despite  its  seclusion,  does  not 
check  passports  at  the  gates  of  the  Domain. 
This  latest  situation  has  compelled  the  Ad- 
ministration to  address  the  problem  of  in- 
adequate of  lighting  on  campus  of  which  stu- 
dents have  complained  for  many  years.  As 
with  alcohol  before,  the  Administration  has 
now  become  aware  of  its  liability  and  the  stu- 
dents' safety  in  regard  to  this  issue,  and  is 
therefore,  making  attempts  to  improve  the 
lighting.  Any  student  who  has  a  suggestion 
for  improving  the  lighting  situation  may  bring 
it  to  the  Office  of  the  Deans  of  Students. 


Island  To  Be  Ecological  Research  Site 

DVU»\ir     WIIDODAm  '--■  


BY  VAN  C.  KUSSROW 

AMONG  THE  USUAL  assortment  of  gener- 
ic SPO  propaganda  which  I  find  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  empty  air  in  my  mail-box,  I 
recently  discovered  one  xeroxed  memo  which 
caught  my  eye.  The  letter-head  indicated  its 
source  to  be  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
and  I  would  have  read  no  more  than  that  had 
I  not  spied  the  last  sentence  which  said  some- 
thing about  "life  on  a  semi-tropical  island  with 
a  pool  and  six  miles  of  deserted  beach."  This, 
I  thought,  is  for  me!  Further  reading  provided 
some  answers  to  the  questions  that  had  formed 
in  my  mind;  after  all,  what  does  the  psycho- 
logy department  have  to  do  with  tropical 
beaches?  According  to  all  the  psychology  ma- 
jors I  have  talked  to  to  date,  nothing! 

The  driving  force  behind  this  swing  away 
from  the  academic  status  quo  is  Sewanee's  all 
new  interdisciplinary  summer  program  in  is- 
land ecology.  For  those  who  may  thiiik  that 
this  involves  S&M  in  a  beach-front  condo  with 
animals,  this  is  a  different  use  of  the  term 
"discipline."  The  essential  purpose  of  this  new 
program  is  to  provide  field  study  opportunities 
which  incorporate  and  integrate  different  areas 
of  scientific  investigation.  In  other  words,  the 
various  science  departments,  such  as  biology, 
psychology,  and  geology,  will  be  cooperating  in 
a  program  which  will  allow  students  to  study 
the  ways  in  which  oceanography,  marine 
biology,  geology,  botany,  and  wildlife  ecology 
all  interact  in  a  dynamic  island  ecosystem. 

BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  the  "semi-tropical  is- 
land beach?"    you  may  ask.    In  order  to  find 
out  more   on   this   aspect   of  the  program,  I 
SEE  PAGE  3 


St.  Catherine's  Island,  Georgia 
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Student       Literary        Publications     to      Merge 


BY  ASHLEY  DAWSON 


IN  HIS  INTRODUCTION  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  Sewanee  Literary  Magazine,  the  student 
editor  expressed  the  hope  that  the  publication 
of  the  new  organ  would  continue  "until  the 
rock-ribbed  mountain  on  which  it  is  published 
shall  be  level  with  the  plain."  Nine  years  later, 
in  1906,  the  magazine  which  was  designed  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  defunct  University  of  the 
South  Magazine,  a  student  publication  which 
arose  at  the  same  time  as  The  Sewanee  Review, 
published  its  final  issue.  So  much  for  literary 
idealism  and  the  boundless  vistas  of  intellec- 
tual immortality. 

Although  the  literary  limelight  has  been 
drawn  to  Sewanee  chiefly  by  The  Sewanee  Re- 
view, which  has  enjoyed  the  editorial  abilities 
of  luminaries  such  as  Allen  Tate  and  Andrew 
Lytle,  a  plethora  of  literary  publications  have 
always  existed  as  outlets  for  student  creativity. 
The  previously  mentioned  Sewanee  Literary 
Magazine,  published  by  the  Chelidon  Literary 
Society,  existed  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  publication.  Other  student  publications 
include  Sewanee  (1888-89),  The  Sigma  Ep- 
silon.  The  Scarab  of  Sigma  Upsilon  (1934-36), 
The  Sopherim,  Helikon  (1947-50),  The  Vor- 
pal  Blade  (1968),  and  The  Purple  Dropout 
(1971).  The  latter  two  publications  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  literary  digests,  however,  The  Blade 
attempted  to  deal  with  large  subjects  applicable 


to  the  specific  life  of  the  Sewanee  student,  while 
The  Dropout  was  a  radical  political  publication 
which  caused  quite  a  conflict  between  the  pub- 
»  lishers  and  the  administration.  Thus,  Sewanee 
has  not  harbored  a  serious  student  literary 
publication  since  1950. 

ATROPOS  HAS  BEEN  somewhat  kinder  to 
the  humor  magazine  on  the  mountain.  Al- 
though The  Sewanee  Tiger  (1907-08),  The 
Kidazine,  and  The  Purple  Sparks  (1927)  all 
enjoyed  a  short  lifespan,  The  Mountain  Goat 
has  been  published  in  fits  for  a  large  portion 
of  this  century.  After  being  resurrected  for 
the  first  time  in  1950,  it  succeeded  in  achieving 
continuous  publication  until  1974.  In  1978, 
the  Goat  again  rose  from  the  ashes,  and  has 
continued  to  make  annual  appearances,  cul- 
minating in  last  year's  rather  bedraggled  animal. 
What,  then,  could  be  the  rationale  for  again 
banishing  the  Goat  to  limbo? 

Early  copies  of  The  Mountain  Goat,  which 
one  may  find  in  the  archives  section  of  St. 
Luke's  library,  are  far  more  professional  looking 
than  recent  publications  have  been.  Student 
interest  in  creative  output  of  this  type  seems 
to  have  been  declining  since  the  establishment 
of  the  school,  judging  from  the  decrease  in 
both  quality  and  quantity  of  literary  digests 
and  humor  magazines.  Furthermore,  due  per- 
haps to  the  grim  nature  of  contemporary  life, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  paucity  of  humor, 


which  transformed  The  Mountain  Goat  from 
a  humor  magazine  into  a  poetry  digest.  The 
staff  members  of  both  The  Mountain  Goat  and 
The  University  of  the  South  Journal  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  which  was  founded  four  years 
ago  to  satisfy  renewed  demand  for  a  literary 
digest,  perceived  that  the  two  bodies  were 
doing  separately  what  might  be  more  easily 
and  efficiently  done  by  one  publication. 


THUS,  The  Mountain  Journal  was  born.  Al- 
though I  hold  out  no  hopes  for  its  endurance 
till  the  sun  boils  the  briny  seas  away,  I  do  hope 
that  the  new  organ  will  satisfy  present  demand 
and  stimulate  interest  during  the  future  in 
literary  endeavors.  The  Mountain  Journal  will 
be  published  each  semester,  and  will  contain  - 
both  fictional  and  nonfictional  prose,  as  well 
as  poetry  and  artwork.  The  Journal  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
the  English  by  publishing  the  winning  poems 
from  the  Bain-Swiggett  Poetry  Contest,  arid 
the  winning  essay  from  the  newly-established 
freshman  essay  contest.  We  would  like  to  con- 
tinue, however,  to  publish  manuscripts  exami- 
ning issues  in  all  fields  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  In  order  to  encourage  submission,  the 
Journal  is  offering  $25  prizes  fot  the  best 
entry  in  each  of  the  four  categories.  The  dead- 
line for  submission  of  all  materials  to  The  Moun- 
tain Journal  is  November  23. 


Professors  Plan  Spring  Sabbaticals 


BY  LAURA  SPIERS  _      _     _    _ 

WITH  THE  ADVENT  of  the  1987  spring 
semester  comes  the  temporary  loss  of  some 
of  the  University's  professors,  as  they  take 
the  semester  off  in  order  to  go  on  sabbatical. 
A  sabbatical  is  a  period  of  professional  leave 
from  teaching  at  the  University,  during  which 
a  professor  has  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
his  proffesional  goals  by  various  means,  such 
as  research,  writing  pieces  for  publication, 
or  in  some  cases,  teaching  at  another  institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  William  Clarkson,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  his  wife,  Marcia, 
will  be  doing  just  that.  In  December  they  will 
travel  to  New  Zealand,  where  Ms.  Clarkson 
will  be  lecturing  and  teaching  data  processing 
at  the  University  of  Otago,  in  Dunedin,  while 
also  working  on  a  paper.  Dr.  Clarkson  hopes 
to  be  a  Visiting  Fellow  in  the  Department 
of  English  at  the  same  university,  and  plans 
not  only  to  read  some  contemporary  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  authors,  but  also 
to  continue  his  research  on  the  language  of  mad- 
ness  in  recent  works   of  American   literature. 

CLOSER  TO  HOME,  Dr.  Jerry  Ingles, 
Chairman  of  the  Economics  Department,  plans' 
to  spend  most  of  his  leave  in  Sewanee,  although 
he will  travel  some  to  speak  with  interested 
parties  on  the  evolution  of  economic  rule- 
making. That  topic  is  his  main  area  of  interest, 
but  he  is  also  interested  in  "how  different  so- 
cieties consciously  or  unconsciously  evolve 
mechanisms  to  limit  conflict  when  self-in- 
terested behavior  leads  to  socially  disruptive 
or  inefficient  results. ' ' 

Dr.  Charles  Foreman,  a  professor  of  bi- 
ology at  the  University,  is  also  due  for  a  sa- 
bbatical next  semester.  He  will  be  spending 
the  majority  of  his  time  writing  a  book  on 
biology  for  general  students  who  do  not  plan 
to  pursue  science-oriented  degrees.  Dr.  Fore- 
man will  also  be  visiting  some  major  museums 


and  libraries  and  in  February  he  will  work  in 
the  Department  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Also  on  sabbatical  next  semester  are  Dr. 
John  Flynn  and  Dean  W.  Brown  Patterson. 
Continuing  a  sabbatical  started  during  the 
first  semester  are  Dr.  Keith-Lucas,  Dr.  Landon, 
Dr.  McCarthy,  Dr.  Peterman,  Dr.  Puckette,' 
Dr.  Spacarelli,  and  Dr.  Wadley,  while  Dean 
Paschall  will  keep  his  position  as  acting  Di- 
rector of  Admissions  of  the  University  through 
the  1986-87  school  year. 


IN  THE  OCTOBER  MEETING  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen,  the  rather  sparse  turnout  of 
members  had  a  very  constructive  discussion 
concerning  member  participation  and  the 
role  of  the  Order  in  student  government.  Af- 
ter talk  of  penalizing  inactive  members,  it  was 
ultimately  agreed  upon  that  since  the  gown 
is  an  honor  given  for  academic  achievement 
members  could  not  be  penalized  for  1  act 
of  non-participation.  As  a  group  composed 
of  outstanding  students,  however,  members 
should  eagerly  strive  to  "maintain  and  pro- 
mote the  spirit,  traditions,  and  ideals  of  the 
University;"  the  stated  role  of  the  O.G.  in 
the  Student  Handbook:  Accordingly,  members 
are  urged  both  to  wear  their  gowns,  and  also 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  issues  and  concerns 
of  the  Sewaneee  Community.  The  next  meet- 
ing is  Monday,  November  17,  at  7:00  p.m. 
in  Convocation  Hall.  O.G.  members  please 
attend. 

The  Religious  Committee  is  now  preparing 
a  random  survey  about  religious  life  at  Se- 
wanee, and  would  appreciate  a  good  response. 
Elizabeth  Owens  of  the  Student  Life  Committee 
has  asked  that  any  students'  concerns  or  pro- 
blems be  brought  to  her  attention.  Those  con- 
cerns which  have  to  do  with  the  food  service 
should  be  directed  to  Kelley  Grsenewald,  who 
chairs  the  Food  Service  Committee.  They 
need  even  more  student  input. 


Douglas  Paschall  will  not  teach  English  classes 
next  semester  due  to  his  position  as  interim 
Director  of  Admissions, 


The  Mead  -  §>ua  rters 


Two  Tanning  Beds 
For  Your  Convenience! 


REDKIN  &  PAUL  MITCHELL  HAIR 
AND  SKIN  CARE  PRODUCTS 


KATHY4BREND/1 
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BY  LAURA  ATKINS 


FRIDAY,  NOV.  14:  Psycho  III  starts  playing 
at  Union  Theatre,  shows  at  7:30  p.m.  nightly 
through  Wednesday. 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  15:  The  Society  for  Crea- 
tive Anachronisms  Arts  and  Science  Fair  takes 
place  from  9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall. 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  18:  The  Brown  Fellowship 
Lecture,  "Snobbery  or  Revolution"  will  be  deli- 
vered by  Leslie  Mitchell  in  Convocation  Hall  at 
8:00  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  19:  Some  Like  It  Hot  is 
the  Pub  movie— 9:00  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  20:  Professor  John  Irwin 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  deliver  a  lec- 
ture at  4:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall. 
FRIDAY,  NOV.  21:  The  Lady  Tigers  basket- 
ball team  take  on  Millsaps  in  their  first  home 
game  of  the  season.  7:00  p.m.  at  Juhan  Gym. 
FRIDAY,  NOV.  21:  Tough  Guys  is  the  Union 
Theatre  feature.  Playing  at  7:30  p.m.  nightly 
through  Wednesday. 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  22:  Catch  the  holiday 
spirit  at  the  annual  Sewanee  Christmas  Crafts 
Fair.  It  will  be  going  on  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall. 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  22:  The  Tigers  take  on 
Oglethorpe  College  in  the  first  men's  basketball 
game  of  the  season— 2:00  p.m.  at  Juhan  Gym. 
The  Lady  Tigers  play  Judson  College  at  4:00 
p.m. 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  .22:  The  Performing  Arts 
Series  presents  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
Ensemble  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Guerry  Auditorium. 
This  year's  performance  features  Christopher 
Hogwood. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  26:    Thanksgiving  break 
officially  begins  at  12:00  p.m.  Bon  appetit! 
MONDAY,  DEC.  1:    Classes  resume.  Peggy  Sue 
Got  Married  shows  through  Wednesday  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  Union  Theatre. 

MONDAY,  DEC.  1:  University  Gallery's  "Pub- 
lic Art"  exhibit  begins  at  1:00  p.m.  An  open- 
ing reception  for  this  exhibit  will  be  held  in  the 
Gallery  on  December  3,  from  3:00-4:00  p.m. 
WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  3:  Men's  Basketball  vs. 
Earlham  at  7:30  p.m. 

THURSDAY,  DEC.  4:  Robert  Healy  will  hold 
an  open  lecture  sponsored  by  the  forestry  and 
economics  clubs. 


CAR    RALLY 


NOVEMBER  14  - 16  (at  your  convenience 
during  normal  business  hours) 

Group/Person  with  time  closest  to  optimum 
time  will  receive  $50  gift  certificate  to  the 
University  Market. 

AT  LEAST  2  PEOPLE  PER  CAR 

For  More  Info:  Inquire  at  BC  Desk  or  see 
Posters  in  SPO. 


Senior  Susan  Little  was 
crowned  Homecoming 
Queen  at  the  half-time 
^t  ceremonies'of  the  Rose- 
Hulman  gameon Novem- 
ber 1.  Her  escort  was 
Fox  Johnston  of  Phi 
Delta  Theta  Fraternity. 


Island 


tracked  down  Dr.  Bran  Potter,  Sewanee's  pre- 
eminent geologist.  I  initially  suspected  that 
this  island  paradise  must  be  a  cover  for  an  in- 
ternational drug-smuggling  operation,  but  I 
was  quickly  set  right.  The  island  in  question, 
St.  Catherine's  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia 
south  of  Savannah,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  few 
large,  privately  owned,  and  undeveloped  islands 
left  on  the  Atlantic  coas.  Originally  the  site 
of  an  old  plantation  and  an  even  older  Spanish 
Mission,  the  island  has  since  remained  almost 
entirely  undeveloped.  The  ocean  side  is  com- 
pletely free  of  any  buildings  or  man-made 
distractions,  thus  leaving  ten  miles  of  virgin 
beach  free  for  study  and  sun-bathing.  The 
inland  side  of  the  island  houses  the  research 
facilities  and  accomodations,  some  of  which, 
I  am  told,  include  the  old  slave  quarters. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  island  has  been 
the  site  of  a  major  research  effort  directed  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
involving  the  study  of  exotic  animal  species. 
Among  the  many  different  types  of  animals 
that  have  been  transferred  there,  one  can  find 
such  oddities  as  giant  Galapagos  turtles,  lem- 
ures  from  the  Bronx,  and  a  professor  from  the 
University  of  the  South  named  Timothy  Keith- 
Lucas.  Having  been  invited  to  join  this  study 
because  of  his  expertise  on  the  behavior  of  le- 
mures,  Dr.  Keith-Lucas  has  spent  much  of  his 
leave  of  absence  from  Sewanee  on  St.  Cather- 


Come  to  our  fantastic 

Sewanee  Christmas  Crafts  Fair 

Saturday,  November  22 

10  a.m.  —  4  p.m. 

Convocation  Hall 
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ine's  contributing  to  the  investigation.  It  was 
there  that  Dr.  Keith-Lucas  first  arrived  at  the 
idea  of  using  the  island  as  a  base  for  an  inter- 
disciplinary study  within  the  University's 
summer  curriculum.  As  a  result,  most  of  his 
free  time  for  the  past  year  has  been  spent  in 
efforts  to  realize  that  idea. 

NOW  IT  HAS  finally  happened!  After  rec- 
ently receiving  the  faculty's  official  approval, 
as  well  as  the  strong  support  of  the  University— 
Vice-Chancellor  Ayres  himself  having  visited 
the  facility  and  given  it  high  praise — the  island 
ecology  program  is  ready  to  take  off.  Under 
the  strong  guidance  of  professor  Keith-Lucas, 
who  will  initially  serve  as  the  permanent  staff 
on  the  island,  and  with  the  support  of  profes- 
sors Potter,  Ramseur,  and  Toll,  this  promises 
to  be  an  exciting  new  program.  As  Dr.  Potter 
pointed  out,  the  support  of  the  University  is 
especially  important  with  regards  to  the  need 
for  new  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  pro- 
gram. Already  a  van,  two  new  boats,  a  library, 
and  scientific  instruments  have  been  provided, 
but  more  help  is  still]  needed.  Alumni  have 
been  notified,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  their 
help  the  funds  needed  to  assure  the  long  term 
success  of  this  course  will  be  attained. 

For  the  ten  students  who  are  selected,  the 
program  will  require  a  one-hour  reading  semi- 
nar, Biology  140  next  semester,  and  then  the 
six-hour  course  for  five  weeks  of  field  work  on 
the  island  early  in  the  summer,  June  5  through 
July  11.  Any  students  who  have  had  back- 
ground courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  areas  of 
study  are  eligible  since  the  course  is  not  limited 
to  science  majors:  the  more  diversity,  the  bet- 
ter! Although  the  field  work  wili  be  demand- 
ing, Dr.  Potter  has  assured  me  that  enough  var- 
iety and  occasional  recreation  has  been  planned 
to  keep  the  participants  from  becoming  over- 
worked. For  more  information  on  this  pro- 
gram, contact  any  of  the  departments  involved, 
and  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  slide  show  and 
discussion  of  the  program  early  in  December. 
Then  once  you've  registered,  grab  your  swim- 
suit,  towel,  and  field-notes,  and  hit  the  beach! 
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Designer    Pastoralism     Portends    Revolution 


HAVE  YOU  NOTICED  lately  the  leaves' 
graceful  downward  drift,  signifying  the  vanity  of 
all  human  endeavor  in  its  ceaseless  pulse  towards 
death?  No?  Let's  try  again. 

I  really  hate  to  be  the  doomsayer,  but  this 
week's  omen  is  not  good,  in  fact  it's  downright 
paralyzing.  At  an  alarming  rate  which  just  peak- 
ed in  the  B.C.  at  approximately  12:32  p.m.  the 
signs  of  evil  have  surrounded  us,  this  time  in  the 
unassuming  form  of  the  Laura  Ashley  dress. 
This  innocent  garment,  ingenious  concealer  of 
the  first  trimester,  has  taken  Sewanee  by  full 
force  and  its  implications  I  fear  are  not  as 
flowery  as  its  appearance. 

To  back  up  my  case  111  cite  some  history. 
See  Marie  Antoinette,  famous  French  empress 
known  for  her  lateral  hairdo  and  its  perhaps 
more  famous  tumble  into  the  basket  of  a  guill- 
otine at  the  kickoff  of  the  Glorious  Revolution. 
Unwisely,  Ms.  Antoinette  is  often  neglected  for 
her  part  in  supporting  that  insidious  fad  of  fancy 
called  pastoralism.  This  folly  I  fear  has  infiltrat- 
ed Sewanee,  or  perhaps  not.  Anyhow,  its  folly 
is  one  consisting  of  retreating  from  a  world  all 
too  confusing  by  opting  instead  to  slum  around 
in  peasant  drag.  Ms.  Antoinette  was  a  pastoralist 
in  high  style;  she  had  professional  architects 
build  her  a  cute  little  cottage  out  back  of  the 
palace  to  which  she  could  flee  when  things  got 
out  of  hand.  There  she  could  sally  around  in  her 
designer  peasant  outfit  (looking  somewhat  like  a 
Laura  Ashley)  and  order  servants  around  in  rust- 
ic simplicity.    The  only  catch  to  this  innocuous 


pastime  was  its  untruth:  peasants  rarely  had 
architects  design  their  cottages  or  bought  their 
outfits  from  English  ladies  with  multi-million 
dollar  world-wide  businesses.  Chances  are  they 
wore  a  lot  of  burlap  and  had  unidentifiable 
sludge  caked  to  their  faces.  I'm  proposing  that 
Laura  Ashley's  dresses  sell  the  same  lie  that  Ms. 
Antoinette  indulged  in  on  the  eve  of  revolution. 


Omens 


The  models  in  her  catalog  are  anything  but 
peasantry  robust— they  languish  and  brood  off 
into  the  distance  looking  waif-thin  and  porce- 
lain-skinned. Now  I'm  not  saying  that  Ms.  An- 
tionette  was  all  that  awful  to  dress  up  and  pre- 
tend she  was  a  peasant;  she  had  no  power  to 
stop  the  so-called  inevitable.  It's  what  this  play 
indicated  that  I'm  worried  about.  We  must 
draw  the  parallels,  open  our  eyes  to  the  bitter 


truth,   no   matter  how   much  it  depresses  our 
wardrobes. 

THE  OBVIOUS  PARALLELS  to  the  present 
rash  of  Laura  Ashley  indicate  that  we're  fleeing 
from  something  just  as  Ms.  Antoinette  was  wont 
to  do  in  her  time.  Are  we  avoiding  some  horren- 
dous reality  out  there  to  the  point  that  we  must 
run  for  cover  in  wallpaper  prints  with  our  petti- 
coats showing?  Is  there  a  revolution  brewing 
out  there  for  this  see-no-evil  aristocracy  of  ours? 
Remember,  the  clientele  for  which  Ms.  Ashley 
designs  her  clothes  is  the  one  that  gave  rise  to 
such  revolutionary  grunts  as  Johnny  Rotten  and 
Sid  Vicious  (may  his  soul  rest  in  peace).  We 
have  nothing  comparable  in  the  U.S.A.— we  love 
the  U.S.A.— but  wait  a  sec,  have  you  heard  any 
of  the  music  that's  coming  out  of  the  midwest 
lately?  Of  course,  England  and  the  United 
States  cannot  be  compared  in  this  way,  but  see- 
ing how  everything  moves  faster  these  days,  it 
follows  that  the  relative  average  lifespan  of  nat- 
ions  would  also  decrease.  Could  we  be  on  the 
eve  of  revolution  also? 

Perhaps  Dr.  Archer's  prophetic  talents  should 
finally  be  given  their  due.  According  to  the 
omens,  Sewanee  is  indeed  a  festering  hole  of 
moral  corruption  underneath  a  facade  of  past- 
oral blabber.  If  the  worst  is  true,  Sewanee  still 
ranks  as  one  of  my  favorite  dens  of  iniquity; 
I'd  be  glad  to  stick  out  the  revolution  here.  But 
let's  hope  upcoming  omens  will  refute  this  possi- 
bility. 


Give    Students      Something     to      Break     the     Fall 


I  AM  SICK  AND  TIRED  of  this  place!  There 
are  several  weeks  remaining  in  the  semester  and 
I'm  stir  crazy.  It's  not  that  I  don't  like  Sewanee; 
I  do.  I  just  think  we  need  a  fall  midterm  break. 
It  is  sheer  insanity  not  to  have  one.  If  we  didn't 
have  a  spring  break  everyone  would  raise  hell. 
Fall  semester  is  too  long. 


. Notes  on  a  Napkin 


I  have  spoken  with  countless  people  who 
have  said  that  they  could  use  a  breather  around 
midsemester.  I  agree.  The  problem  is  that  peo- 
ple get  worn  out  after  eight  weeks  of  school  and 
just  as  this  happens  the  hardest  part  of  the  sem- 
ester begins.  If  we  had  a  short  break  at  midsem- 
ester we  could  rest,  catch  up,  party,  or  do  what- 
ever it  takes  to  prepare  for  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  semester. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  propose  a  series  of 
'  study  days"  at  mid-term.  That  is  not  what  is 
needed.  What  is  called  for  is  escape!  Three 
days  adjacent  to  a  weekend  would  make  it 
possible  to  ignore  school  work  long  enough 
to  get  bored  with  television,  get  sunburned  in 
sunny  Florida,  get  frostbite  in  Colorado,  sit  in 
the  woods  until  there  is  nothing  left  to  think  or 
read  a  trashy  novel  on  our  own  time  so  we  won't 
have  to  read  it  the  night  before  a  test. 

OKAY,  I  SUPPOSE  its  not  completely  in- 
conceivable that  someone  might  do  some  re- 
search at  their  hometown  library  or  catch  up  on 
some  reading:  there  is  no  helping  those  people 


The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  people  would 
be  productive  on  fall  break.  The  issue  is  that  life 
in  acedemia  is  stressful;  if  it's  not,  you  aren't 
taking  enough  courses.  Stress  cannot  be  endur- 
ed indefinitely  and  people  need  vacations  to 
relieve  stress.  Given  this,  it's  better  to  have  a  un- 
iversal break  for  all  students  at  once  so  they  may 
legitimately  ignore  work  for  a  few  days  rather 
than  have  students  take  defacto  breaks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  academic  work. 

How  is  such  a  break  possible  with  out  making 
the  semester  longer?  This  is  a  problem;  it  would 
be  impossible  without  a  schedule  change  of 
some  sort.  I  recognize  at  least  two  possibilities 
for  facilitating  a  break  in  a  relatively  painless 
manner.  The  first  optioi.  would  be  to  have  Sat 
urday  classes  three  days'  during  the  semester  in 
lieu  of  three  days  adjoining  a  weekend,  so  we 
could    have   a  five-day   break   at  midsemester. 


Good   luck  getting  the  faculty  to  go  for  this 
plan! 

Option  number  two  is  to  adjust  the  weekly 
class  schedule  so  that  slightly  more  hours  were 
spent  in  class  each  week.  There  are  numerous 
ways  to  do  this.  Spending  five  or  ten  minutes 
more  m  each  class  would  make  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  basic  weekly  structure  we  currently 
use  with  little  adjustment.  Another  option 
would  be  to  keep  fifty-minute  classes  and  have 
classes  meet  three  times  a  week  on  Mondays 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
classes  could  be  reserved  for  upper  level  courses 
and  could  be  75  minutes  long,  (there  are  several 
courses  here  already  that  meet  75  minutes  twice 
a  week).  The  structure  for  seminars  and  labs 
would  remain  the  same. 

Switching   to   this   sort  of  schedule   would 
make  the  spring  semester  a  little  shorter  as  well 
SEE  PAGE  10 
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Guest  Editorial 


BY  DEAN  ROBINSON 


THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1986:  what  do  they 
mean?  For  those  few  who  have  deemed  this 
question  worthy  of  deliberation,  the  answer 
must  be  puzzling.  While  their  meaning  is  not 
clear,  what  they  do  not  mean  is  more  easily 
determined.  The  do  not  represent  a  rejection 
of  President  Reagan  or  his  policies;  exit  polls 
show  that,  even  among  those  who  voted  Demo- 
cratic, strong  support  remains  for  the  Reagan 
administration. 

But,  they  are  also  not  an  affirmation  of  the 
Republican  party.  Senate  Republicans,  for 
whom  the  President  diligently  campaigned, 
were  defeated  one  after  the  other.  In  deter- 
mining the  importance  of  these  elections,  it  is 
clear  that  one  must  look  past  ideological  expla- 
nations; questions  of  ideology  were  never  raised 
during  the  campaigns. 

ONCE  FREED  from  the  traditional  frame- 
work in  which  political  events  are  viewed, 
these  elections  do  not  seem  so  unworthy  of  re- 
flection; instead,  they  reveal  alarming  trends 
in  our  political  process.  The  elections  were 
fought  over  manufactural  issues,  personal 
squabbling,  or  on  the  sheer  attempt  to  spend 
one's  way  to  victory. 

The  tone  of  the  elections  was  set  by  the 
president  and  the  Republican  party.  Faced 
with   the   challenge   of  changing  political  rhe- 


toric from  an  attack  on  big  government  and 
big  spending  after  they  have  become  both, 
the  Republicans  opted  for  a  national  war  on 
drugs,  and  the  ambiguous  defense  of  what 
Jack  Kemp  entitles  "family  values."  The 
Democrats  were,  likewise,  unwilling  to  make 
any  stands  on  important  issues  and  conceded 
to  playing  the  game  on  the  Republican's  field. 

THE  ANTI-DRUG  campaign  became  the  one 
universal  issue.  Before  the  President  announced 
his  war,  it  was  considered  only  slightly  impor- 
tant by  1  out  of  50  people  in  a  CBS  poll,  but  by 
election  time  5  out  of  50  considered  it  the  most 
important  issue.  It  did  not  produce  an  intel- 
ligent debate  over  its  importance  or  solution, 
instead  it  degenerated  into  a  battle  of  one  can- 
didate trying  to  outdo  the  other.  More  than 
once,  the  populace  was  subjected  to  politi- 
cians holding  urine  samples,  who  grinned  as  they 
declared  "it's  still  warm." 

In  Arkansas,  Republican  challenger  Frank 
White  dared  Governor  Bill  Clinton  during  a 
debate  to  take  a  drug  test.  The  Governor  had 
already  cleverly  undergone  a  test,  whose  nega- 
tive results  he  proudly  displayed.  Not  to  be 
bested,  White  underwent  a  test  the  next  day, 
but,  to  go  one  further,  his  wife  joined  him. 
Predictably,  Clinton's  wife  followed  suit.  Per- 
haps the  only  intelligent  and  memorable  com- 
ment of  the  election  was  South  Carolinian 
Senator  Ernest  Hollings'  declaration,  "I'll 
take  a  drug  test  as  soon  as  my  opponent  takes 
an  IQ  test." 

EXCEPT  FOR  THIS  one  national  issue,  the 


campaigns  were  a  battle  over  local  concerns 
and  personal  squabblings.  In  South  Dakota, 
Republican  Senator  James  Abnor  aired  a  com- 
mercial based  on  his  Democratic  opponent's 
acceptance  of  a  contribution  from  friend  Jane 
Fonda.  It  did  not  deal  with  Mrs.  Fonda's  po- 
litical views  which  are  often  left  of  center, 
but  with  her  urging  people  to  eat  red  meat, 
a  major  agricultural  product  in  South  Dakota. 
In  Colorado,  Republican  Ken  Kramer  declared 
in  one  of  his  commercials,  "I'm  not  slick,  just 
good."  This  was  an  attack  on  his  sophisticated 
opponent  Tim  Wirth,  who  his  aides  conden- 
scendly  call  "Ben  and  Sally's  best  friend,"  a 
reference  to  his  friendship  with  Washington 
Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee  and  his  wife,  novelist 
Sally  Quinn. 

FOR  THOSE  who  feared  that  these  tactics 
were  not  sufficient,  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  was  the  answer.  They  were  led  by 
John  Dyson  of  New  York  who  spent  7  mil- 
lion dollars  of  his  own  money  in  a  losing  pri- 
mary bid,  and  Jane  Eskind  of  Tennessee,  who 
financed  her  4  million  dollar  primary  campaign 
from  family  money.  Both  based  their  cam- 
paigns on  media  blitzes. 

So,  what  do  the  elections  mean?  They  mean 
that  the  American  political  process  is  unwilling 
to  face  any  important  issues.  The  voter  is 
presented  with  candidates  who  do  not  sub- 
stantially differ.  Thus,  political  decisions  have 
degenerated  to  choices  based  on  trivial  differen- 
tiations. After  all,  who  would  vote  for  a  candi- 
date whose  wife  was  a  heroine  addict  and  did 
not  eat  red  meat? 


Sterility  in  Education  Poses  Threat 


THE  COURT'S  RULING  in  a  recent  suit 
brought  against  a  Tennessee  school  board  may 
yet  become  a  landmark  of  well-intentioned 
but  dangerous  judicial  meddling.  If  the  logic 
of  the  decision  is  applied  elsewhere,  the  result 
could  be  the  complete  emasculation  of  the  al- 
ready beleagured  public  education  system.  The 
plaintiffs  in  the  suit  were  disgruntled  parents 
who  were  convinced  that  their  children's  reading 


material  was  incompatible  with  their  religious 
beliefs.  The  judge  agreed  and  ruled  that  the 
offending  items,  which  included  MacBeth, 
should  not  be  foisted  on  those  who  find  them 
anti-religious. 

Public  education  was  thus  dealt  yet  another 
blow  in  a  long  series  as  the  courts  once  again 
proved  their  amazing  ability  to  combine  judi- 
cial activism  with  shortsighted  incompetence. 
The  parents  did  not  argue  that  the  school 
actively  encouraged  and  promoted  anti-reli- 
gious values  (as  are  parents  in  a  similar  Ala- 
bama suit).  Rather,  they  declared  that  the 
mere  exposure  to  "un-Christian"  (in  other 
words,  non-fundamentalist  Protestant)  elements 
in  reading  material  was  a  violation  of  their 
Constitutional  rights.  MacBeth,  which  contains 
witches,  was  thus  rendered  anti-Christian,  as  was 
The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  because  it  contains  a 
passage  "promoting  religious  relativism." 

THE  FRIGHTENING  THING  about  this 
case   is   not  the   fact   that  it  was  filed  in  the 


first  place.  After  all,  there  are  any  number 
of  religious  zealots  seekjng  to  purge  their  chil- 
dren's experience  from  any  "Satanic"  ele- 
ments (usually  meaning  most  of  western  cul- 
ture). But  in  this  case  the  judge's  agreement 
hs  set  a  dangerous  precedent  that  implies  all 
education  should  be  cleansed  of  any  point  of 
view.  The  fact  that  such  neutrality  is  utterly 
impossible  only  means  that  the  public  schools 
will  surely  turn  out  even  more  illiterates  and 
incompetents  than  before. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  is 
not  given  a  proper  place  in  the  modern  public 
school  curriculum.  The  Bible  is  rarely  read, 
even  as  literature,  and  the  place  of  Christianity 
in  history  is  severely  understated.  Thus,  most 
schoolchildren  are  graduated  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  importance  of  Christianity 
as  the  central  ordering  force  of  our  civilization. 
Yet  the  idea  that  each  child's  curriculum  must 
be  specifically  tailored  to  protect  him  from 
any  disturbing  ideas  is  nothing  more  than  in- 
stitutionalized stupidity  of  the  worst  sort. 

IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  to  learn  to  read  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  ideas  of  others.  By 
its  very  nature,  all  good  writing  carries  with 
it  some  point  of  view,  some  ideas  that  the  au- 
thor is  trying  to  communicate.  Since  there  are 
very  few  profound  ideas  that  all  men  agree  up- 
on, the  idea  that  children  must  be  protected 
from  opposing  viewpoints  is  extremely  dis- 
turbing. The  result  in  our  schools  will  be 
chaos,  and  an  "education"  that  is  really  no 
more  than  mathematics  and  basic  literacy 
training. 

Over  the  past  fifty  years  any  number  of 
people  have  been  striving  to  downgrade  the 
quality  of  public  schools.  In  their  zeal  for 
quantity,  they  have  graduated  millions,  but 
each   generation  seems  to  know  less  than  the 

SEE  PAGE  8 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Editor, 

It  grieves  me  that,  among  others,  several 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  mine  at  Sewanee 
have  made  common  cause  publicly  to  defame 
the  University  of  the  South  (and  in  particular 
many  of  its  faculty  and  students)  in  a  campaign 
of  prurient  indignation  that  smacks  of  Pur- 
itanism of  the  most  crass  sort.  What  spirit- 
ually invidious  and  tyrannical  nonsense  the 
Puritans  of  the  Mountain  have  been  spout- 
ing "pornography  and  licentiousness!"  Their 
attempt  to  stifle  freedom  of  expression,  and 
simply  impose  moral  tenets,  however  Bib- 
lical, implicitly  denies  some  basic  theological 
principles  of  Judaeo-Christian  and  Anglican 
tradition. 

As  that  discerning  Christian  humanist, 
Andrew  Lytle,  has  often '  observed,  the  Pur- 
itan temptation  and  tendency  is  to  arrogate 
to  oneself  the  righteousness  and  moral  judge- 
ment that  properly  belong  to  God  alone.  Yet 
God  is  God,  whose  property  is  always  to  have 
mercy. 

The  genius  of  the  Episcopal  Church  -  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  us  are  Ang- 
lican rather  than  Calvinist  or  Romanist  -  is 
to  affirm  divinely  revealed  definitions  of  human 
nature  and  conduct  while  seeking  to  follow 
the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  who  applied 
such  definitions  forgivingly,  flexibly,  and  to 
the  end  of  effecting  freedom  from  guilt. 

The  genius  of  Sewanee  has  been,  histor- 
ically, to  uphold  a  tradition  of  spiritual  con- 
cern while  recognizing  that,  in  Saint  Paul's 
words,  none  is  righteous  and  each  must  work 
out  his  or  her  own  salvation.         SEE  PAGE  10 
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A  Sporting 
Tradition 

AS  ALL  OF  YOU  wistfully  watch  the  fall 
sports  teams'  seasons  draw  to  a  close,  I'm  sure 
you  are  eagerly  anticipating  the  sports  that  will 
fire  your  blood  in  the  chilly  months  ahead. 
Well,  basketball  and  other  varsity  sports  crank 
up  soon  enough  for  those  of  you  determined  to 
remain  only  observers;  but  for  those  of  you 
seeking  to  broaden  your  horizons,  the  next  few 
months  are  a  time  of  campus-wide  student 
sports  participation  in  Sewanee's  great  amateur 
tradition. 

The  first  of  these  sports,  partying,  has  been 
in  season  since  we  first  roof-tappingly  passed 
through  the  gates  in  August.  The  big  meet  for 
this  semester  has  recently  passed,  but  dedicated 
participants  in  this,  the  most  universally  popular 
Sewanee  sport,  should  not  let  their  skills  get 
rusty.  Mixing,  spiking,  chugging,  pony-blowing, 
stylish  smoking,  influenced  dancing,  and  tact- 
fully timed  and  aimed  regurgitation— all  of  these 
crucial  skills  should  be  honed  until  they  become 
second  nature;  because  soon  a  select  few  of  the 
most  adept  participants  will  move  from  this  off- 
season practice  to  the  major  leagues:  these  few 
will  attempt  to  master  formalizing. 

AN    EFFECTIVE    FORMALIZER    can    do 

everything  he  or  she  does  in  regular  partying, 
with  seemingly  the  same  reckless  abandon,  yet 
somehow  maintains  a  certain  level  of  decorum 
and  manages  to  keep  the  valuable  uniform  in- 
tact. Especially  impressive  are  the  female  par- 
ticipants, who— despite  cramming  themselves 
into  neo-Scarlett  O'Hara  corset-like  dresses  that 
elevate  their  busts  to  almost  their  own  eye-level 
and  that  they  seem  ready  to  burst  wonderfully 
free  from  at  any  given  moment— still  manage  to 
dance,  imbibe,  and  converse  with  remarkable 
skill,  even  while  nearly  unconscious.  For  the 
"gentlemen,"  black  tuxes  remain  the  order  of 
the  day,  no  doubt  at  least  partly  for  their  wet- 
ness-masking qualities;  Bill  Blass  would  surely 
shudder  at  the  amounts  of  Schaefer  and  per- 
spiration his  designer  creations  soak  up  in  jam- 
packed  Sewanee  frat  houses: 

But  you  say  you'd  rather  watch  hockey  than 
polo?  Purely  social  sports  don't  turn  you  on? 
Perhaps  you'd  prefer  the  more  strenuous  pas- 
tunes.  There  are  many  popular  ones  to  choose 
from,  such  as  common  room  wrestling  and  the 
dreaded  flesh-piling;  but  the  two  most  sublime 
depend  for  their  existence  solely  upon  our 
Mountain's  fickle  precipitation.  These,  of 
course,  are  sledding  and  snowballing. 

Every  year  Cannon  hill  claims  a  few  casu- 
alties, both  sleds  and  people;  and  the  perils 
involved  there,  on  the  hill  by  Cleveland  and 
in  a  few  other  places  where  hardy  souls  slid 
caused  our  ever-protective  Administration  to 
ban  this  sport  last  year.  If  you're  from  Flo- 
rida, or  some  similarly  boring,  ever-balmy 
climate,  Sewanee  sledding  (if  They  allow  it  ) 
SEE  PAGE  10 


Scoring  star  Sean  Gibson  eludes  two  Rhodes  defenders. 


Injuries     Slow      Soccer     Team 


BY  STEPHEN  PIKE 

THE  1986  SEWANEE  soccer  team  finished 
the  season  with  a  9-9-2  record  under  second-year 
coach  Todd  White.  The  last  five  matches  of  the 
season  pitted  Sewanee  against  Vanderbilt,  Rose- 
Hulman,  Earlham,  Maryville,  and  Rhodes. 

The  match  with  Vanderbilt  was  hard-fought, 
Vandy  winning  3-0.  Vanderbilt  marked  the 
second  Division  I  opponent  that  Sewanee  faced 
this  year;  the  University  of  Alabama-Birming- 
ham was  the  first. 

The  match  with  Rose-Hulman  was  a  nail-biter 
as  Sewanee  lost  1-0  in  double-overtime.  In  the 
second  overtime,  with  55  seconds  remaining, 
Rose-Hulman  scored  and  won  the  game.  In  the 
midst  of  this  battle  Sewanee  suffered  setbacks, 
as  Allston  Moore,  Scott  Sherrill,  Sean  Gibson,' 
and  Sean  Davis  all  were  injured. 

In  the  match  with  Earlham,  an  injury-plagued 
Sewanee  team  lost  3-1.  Sean  Gibson  scored  Se- 
wanee's only  goal,  resulting  from  Brian  Long's 
assist. 

THE  MARYVILLE  MATCH  showed  Sewa- 
nee fighting  back;  Sewanee  shut  out  Maryville 
4-0.  This  win  was  offensively  highlighted  by 
Sean  Gibson's  three  goals  and  Sean  Davis'  one 
goal.  An  important  winning  factor  was  Sewa- 
nee's ability  to  put  Maryville  away  in  the  second 


half. 

On  Senior  Recognition  Day,  Sewanee  played 
Rhodes  at  home.  According  to  Coach  White, 
"Rhodes  is  the  top  team  in  the  CAC."  This 
opinion  is  based  on  factors  such  as  tactical  play, 
a  strong  midfield,  and  a  competitive  schedule. 
The  final  score  was  Rhodes  5,  Sewanee  1;  Sean 
Davis  scored  the  Tigers'  lone  goal. 

Seniors  Sean  Davis,  Ben  Reddick,  Allston 
Moore,  and  Todd  Oliver  deserve  our  apprecia- 
tion and  they  will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  1986  soccer  team  demonstrated  com- 
plete team  effort,  yet  four  players  consistently 
presented  leadership  qualities.  Coach  White  ex- 
plains, "Ben  Reddick  exemplifies  courage, 
Robert  Oliver  represents  stability,  Sean  Gibson 
presents  a  dynamic  scoring  threat,  and  Sean 
Davis  reveals  creativity." 

THE  OVERALL  PERFORMANCE  of  this 
year's  team  can  be  attributed  to  intensity,  ef- 
fort, and  determination;  their  adverse  factors 
were  injuries  and  inexperience.  Coach  White 
stated  that  one  weakness  was  "the  inability  to 
be  consistently  composed."  The  1986  Sewanee 
soccer  team  tenaciously  met  the  challenges  and 
made  us  proud;  we  look  forward  to  the  return  of 
players  Gibson,  Chance,  Long,  Sherrill,  Oliver, 
Wilkerson.  and  York. 


Field  Hockey  Team  Captures  Conference  Title 


BY  LESLIE  HAYNES 


WHILE  MOST  Sewanee  students  were  cele- 
brating Homecoming,  the  field  hockey  team  was 
en  route  to  Asbury  College  in  Wilmore,  Ken- 
tucky, for  their  conference  finals.  Sewanee's 
team  was  not  seeded  in  the  tournament  (despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  defending  champions) 
because  they  had  not  played  any  conference 
games  prior  to  the  play-offs. 

In  the  first  game,  they  faced  Asbury,  the 
number  two  seed  in  the  tournament.  "It  was  an 
offensively  oriented,  agressive  match,"  asserted 
coach  Mitchell.  "There  was  a  different  energy 
there  that  had  been  missing.  The  team  really 
wanted  to  win  and  believed  they  could."  Win  is 


what  they  did  by  a  score  of  2-1.  The  forward 
line  took  the  initiative,  passing  combinations 
were  well  excecuted,  and  defense  to  offense 
transitions  were  smooth  and  fast.  In  short, 
"they  worked  as  a  unit."  Both  Danielle  Goethie 
and  Blainey  Maguire  gave  notable  individual  per- 
formances, "all  season  long  I've  heard  how 
aggressive  Danielle  is  on  the  field,"  Mitchell  said. 
"She  really  shone  against  Asbury  and  played  in- 
tensely throughout  the  tournament." 

THE  TEAM'S   enthusiastic   attitude  carried 
over  into  the  second  and  deciding  game  of  the 


Outmanned  Tigers  Drop  Two 


BY  CHIP  BOARDMAN 


IF  YOU  DONT  think  you  can,  you  won't. 
The  power  of  positive  thinking  is  something 
that  every  competitor  leams  if  he  ever  achieves 
success,  and  both  the  Sewanee  coaches  and 
players  had  themselves  convinced  that  they 
could  follow  up  their  convincing  defeat  of  Wash- 
inton  and  Lee  with  two  more  victories  to  finish 
this  season.  Unfortunately,  positive  thinking 
isn't  always  enough.  Sewanee's  season  ended 
with  two  of  the  toughest  foes  they  ever  face, 
the  Rose-Hulman  Engineers  and  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Tigers,  both  big  and  talented,  and  both 
dressing  out  over  twice  as  many  players  as 
Sewanee.  Sewanee  fell  short,  40-24,  against 
Rose-Hulman  here  on  Homecoming  Weekend, 
then  were  dominated  by  an  especially  fearsome 
Hampden-Sydney  squad  38-13,  also  here,  on 
November  8. 

Earlier  this  season  Rose-Hulman  drubbed 
the  Washington  and  Lee  team  that  Sewanee 
struggled  past  on  October  25,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  Engineers'  success  were  not  hard  to 
discern:  they  were  big  —  for  example,  two  of 
their  offensive  linemen  stood  over  six  feet  six  — 
and  they  executed  well.  Early  on,  however, 
they  appeared  somewhat  slow,  and  the  quicker 
Tiger  defenders  managed  to  contain  them  for 
most  of  the  first  period.  Sewanee  scored  first 
on  a  chip-shot  field  goal  by  senior  quarterback/ 
kicker  Bobby  Morales  with  3:32  remaining  in 
the  opening  period. 

The  big  Engineer  linemen  were  able  to  pro- 
vide talented  sophomore  quarterback  Jason  Duff 
With  plenty  of  time,  however,  and,  beginning 
with  a  10-yarder  with  1:26  to  go  in  the  first 
quarter,  he  passed  for  three  unanswered  touch- 
downs. Another  Engineer  touchdown  quickly 
followed,  as  senior  free  safety  Greg  Ankrey 
returned  an  interception  79  yards,  stretching 
Rose-Hulman's  lead  to  28-3  with  6:44  left  in 
the  half. 

But  the  Tigers  are  known  for  their  wide- 
open  offense  that  can  put  up  numbers  like  a 
Wal-Mart  cashier  at  Christmastime,  and  that's 
exactly  what  they  did,  scoring  two  touchdowns 
within  a  minute  of  each  other.  The  first  came 
on  a  45-yard  pass  from  Morales  to  senior  split 
end  Mark  Kent,  and  the  second  on  a  24-yard 
Morales  toss  to  senior  flanker  Todd  Willmore. 
Unfortunately,  after  roaring  back  and  closing 
the  gap,  the  Tigers  could  not  contain  the  En- 


gineers any  longer,  and  Rose-Hulman  added 
another  touchdown  on  a  one-yard  run  by  senior 
running  back  William  Sears.  The  extra  point 
failed,  and  the  Engineers  led  34-17  at  half- 
time. 

m  THE  SECOND  HALF,  Sewanee's  pre- 
viously porous  defense  patched  up  its  holes, 
and,  after  cruising  to  five  touchdowns  in  the 
first  two  quarters,  the  Engineers  could  eke 
out  only  one  more  in  the  game,  on  an  8-yard 
run  by  sophomore  running  back  Tony  Broad- 
nax  with  2:42  remaining  in  the  third.  Senior 
linebacker  Glen  Mosely,  who  sacked  the  En- 
gineers twice  in  crucial  situations  on  light- 
ning-quick, perfectly  timed  stunts  through 
the  line,  played  with  exceptional  intensity; 
but  all  the  Tiger  defenders  seemed  to  raise 
their  performance  a  notch  or  two.  Senior 
defensive  back  Mike  Cox  was  a  maniac  all 
afternoon,  breaking  up  passes  and  delivering 
vicious  licks  all  over  the  field.  Junior  tackle 
Reggie  "Bam-Bam"  Vachon  and  sophomore 
"Big  John"  Ellison  led  the  attack  inside,  with 
strong  support  from  freshman  Sean  Pfeiffer 
and  junior  Mark  See.  Transplanted  tight  end 
Alan  Hardee,  a  senior  playing  at  defensive 
end,  freshman  Robert  Bennison,  and  sopho- 
mores Robert  Black,  Robert  "Stork"  Harwell, 
and  John  Falconetti  harassed  Rose-Hulman's 
Duff  from  the  outside;  and  junior_Charlie 
Cutcliffe,  the  formation-calling  leader  of  the 
defense,  gave  his  usual  gutsy,  all-out  effort  at 
linebacker. 

But  in  spite  of  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  defense's  valiant  play,  Sewanee's  offense, 
which  often  seems  to  score  at  will,  could  not 
get  anything  going.  They  consistently  moved 
the  ball  almost  on  par  with  the  Engineers, 
as  first  downs  (Sewanee  16,  Rose-Hulman  17) 
and  total  yards  (Sewanee  366,  Rose-Hulman 
402)  indicate.  But,  as  Coach  Horace  Moore 
pointed  out  after  the  game,  they  were  just  "too 
generous";  the  four  fumbles  and  seven  inter- 
ceptions given  up  by  the  Tigers  gave  Rose- 
Hulman  too  many  chances.  Morales  led  the 
passing  attack  with  eight  completions  on  26 
attempts  for  213  yards  and  two  touchdowns, 
but  also  tossed  six  of  the  interceptions.  Senior 
quarterback  Phil  Savage  was  five  of  17,  adding 
83  yards.  Most  of  the  yards  went  to  Kent, 
who  snagged  six  passes  for  182  yards  and  two 
touchdowns,  including  a  78-yarder  from  Morales 
for  Sewanee's  final  score  with  6:05  remaining  in 


Seniors  shake  hands  with  retiring  coach  Horace  Moore. 


Senior  quarterback  Phil  Savage 


the  fourth.  Willmore  grabbed  three  receptions 
for  51  yards  and  a  touchdown,  and  senior 
tight  end  Steve  Sullins  added  two  for  26. 

Hampden-Sydney  is  just  a  fine  football 
team,  and  they  showed  it  throughout  the 
game  on  November  8.  As  they  did  with  Rose- 
Hulman  the  week  before,  the  Sewanee  defenders 
contained  Hampden-Sydney's  Tigers  early  on, 
finally  giving  up  the  game's  first  touchdown  on 
a  20-yard  run  by  senior  runningback  Willie 
Fobbs  with  57  seconds  remaining  in  the  first 
period.  There  was  a  sense,  however,  that  this 
week  the  Tigers  were  holding  a  much  bigger  and 
meaner  cat  in  the  bag,  and  in  the  second  quarter 
it  ripped  out  completely,  as  Hampden-Sydney 
scored  three  unanswered  touchdowns  to  post 
a  28-0  halftime  lead. 

Led  by  monster  defenders  like  six  foot-five 
inch,  230-pound  nose  tackle  Kimball  Bradley, 
Hampden-Sydney  continued  to  shut  out  Sewa- 
nee's offense  through  the  third  quarter,  in 
which  they  added  another  score  on  a  22-yard 
field  goal  by  freshman  Jimmy  Hondroulis. 
The  one  really  successful  Sewanee  drive  ended 
in  frustration  as  Kent  was  declared  outof- 
bounds  by  the  official  on  a  diving  catch  in  the 
back  of  the  end  zone. 

FINALLY,  early  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
Sewanee  cracked  the  wall.  Eluding  double 
coverage,  Kent  managed  to  get  open  repeatedly, 
and  Morales  found  him  four  times  on  this 
drive,  which  ended  as  Kent  scored  on  a  nine- 
yard  option  pass  from  sophomore  halfback 
Will  "Happy"  Meadows.  Hampden-Sydney 
answered  with  yet  another  touchdown,  this 
one  on  a  37-yard  pass  from  senior  quarterback 
Robby  Waldrop  (who  finished  the  day  a  fine 
11  of  19  for  242  yards  and  a  touchdown)  to 
freshman  split  end  Steve  Waskey.  Sewanee's 
final  score  came  with  2:43  remaining  on  a  five- 
yard  sweep  by  senior  tailback  Doug  Brown. 

Morales  connected  on  16  of  29  passes  for 
174  yards  after  entering  the  game  in  the  third 
quarter.  Brown,  as  usual  only  getting  a  hand- 
ful of  opportunities  to  carry  the  ball,  ran  with 
his  usual  tenacity,  racking  up  32  tough  yards 
and  a  touchdown  in  his  last  college  game. 
The  top  offensive  performances  came  on  the 
receiving  end  of  the  ball,  with  Kent  squeezing 
six  for  85  yards  and  a  touchdown,  Meadows— 
who  ran  especially  well  after  his  receptions 
in  this  game—  catching  six  for  56,  and  Sullins 
grabbing  five  for  80  more.  Defensively,  Sewa- 
nee saw  another  tough  performance  by  the  re- 
lentless linebacking  duo  of  Mosely  and  Cut- 
cliffe, and  Cox  grabbed  an  interception  as  well. 

SEE  PAGE  8 
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tournament.  Their  opponent,  Centre  College, 
was  seeded  number  one  but  fell  to  Sewanee  by  a 
score  of  3-1.  Centre,  a  much  stronger  team  than 
Asbury,  plays  a  very  fast  game  and  has  a  strong 
forward  line.  Becky  Hopkins  shut  down  their 
leading  scorer  throughman-to-mancoverage  and 
the  defense  successfully  neutralized  the  power 
of  Centre's  offensive  line.  Centre  was  held  to 
13  shots  on  goal.  Led  by  Danielle  Goethie  and 
Emily  Robinson,  Sewanee's  forward  line  domin- 
ated, and  had  40  shots  on  goal.  Thus  the  game, 
the  conference  championship  and  the  1986  sea- 
son ended  on  a  high  note  for  the  Women's  Field 
Hockey  team. 

In    addition,    seven    Sewanee    players    were 


nominated  as  All-Conference  players:  freshman 
Loretta  Shanley,  rookie  Shay  Mikell,  Shannon 
Doenges  ,  Emily  Robinson,  Danielle  Goethie, 
Becky  Hopkins,  and  Blainey  Maguire.  Unfort- 
unately, the  rules  of  the  tournament  stipulate 
that  only  two  players  can  be  chosen  from  each 
team.  Maguire  received  votes  from  all  the  other 
coaches  and  was  considered  a  "key  play  maker." 
The  other  team  member  selected  as  an  All-Con- 
ference player  was  Becky  Hopkins  who  "played 
consistently  and  intensely  in  both  games."  The 
fact  that  so  many  Sewanee  players  were  nomi- 
nated for  this  honor  indicates  that  their  success 
was  a  team  effort. 

UNITY  AMONG  the  members  of  the  field 
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hockey  team  is  one  of  their  biggest  assets.  All 
season  long  they  have  faced  major  obstacles  such 
as  injuries  and  loss  of  players;  the  season  itself 
was  both  physically  and  motionally  draining. 
Yet,  as  Mitchell  asserted  "they  showed  a  lot  of 
character  and  didn't  give  in,"  even  after  an  eight- 
game  losing  streak.  "This  season  we  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  fundamental  skills  when  we  could 
have  been  focusing  on  strategy.  Next  year  this 
situation  will  be  reversed." 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mitchell  is  currently 
setting  up  an  instructional/informative  indoor 
hockey  program  for  both  players  and  interested 
athletes.  Shay  Mikell  is  the  only  graduating 
senior  on  the  team  and  her  presence  next  year 
will  be  sorely  missed. 


Football 


THE  GAME  MARKED  the  end  of  the  foot- 
ball coaching  career  of  Horace  Moore,  who  left 
the  field  on  his  players'  shoulders;  and  it  also 
was  the  finale  for  the  seniors:  Doug  Brown, 
a  running  back  in  an  era  when  Sewanee  lived 
by  the  pass,  unfortunately  rarely  able  to  show 
his  full  ability  in  the  statistics,  but  consistently 
showing  it  to  those  who  carefully  observed  it  on 
the  field;  Mike  Cox,  a  fiery,  hard-hitting  defen- 
sive back  who  often  lived  a  bit  more  colorfully 
that  the  coaches  might  have  liked  off  the  field 
but  gave  everything  as  soon  as  he  stepped  on  it; 
Alan  Hardee,  a  high  school  defensive  end  who 
finally  got  to  move  back  from  tight  end  to  his 
preferred  position  when  Robert  Harwell  went 
down  with  an  injury,  and  continued  to  con- 
tribute when  Harwell  returned;  Clay  Mason, 
a  hard-working  linebacker  who  provided  strong 
leadership  on-  the  specialty  teams  and  through 
his  dedication  throughout  his  career;  Bobby 
Morales,  a  rifle-armed  quarterback  who  filled 
the  void  at  kicker  this  year  as  well  as  lifting 
the  Tigers  with  his  often  brilliant  passing;  Phil 
Savage,  Sewanee's  starter  at  quarterback  this 
year,  a  steady  performer  who  remained  a  strong 
leader  as  the  team  struggled  this  season;  Steve 
Sullins,  a  big,  bruising  tight  end  with  whisper- 
soft  hands  who  has  the  size  and  ability  to  take 
a  crack  at  the  pros;  Todd  Willmore,  a  former 
high  school  quarterback  who  initially  played 
defensive  back  at  Sewanee,  then  shifted  to  be- 
come a  fine  wide  receiver,  and  who  holds  the 
Sewanee  records  for  kickoff  returns  and  kick- 
off   return    yardage;   Paul   Todd   Nicks,   a  big 
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strong  offensive  lineman  who  has  been  unable 
to  play  this  year  because  of  injuries  sustained 
in  a  car  wreck  last  summer;  and  the  defensive 
and  offensive  stars,  linebacker  Glen  Mosely 
and  split  end  Mark  Kent. 

Mosely,  who  transferred  from  Carson-New- 
man in  1984  and  played  three  seasons  for  the 
Tigers,  may  be  the  best  linebacker  in  Sewanee 
football  history,  and  is  certainly  among  the  best. 
Known  for  his  ferocious  intensity,  his  unfor- 
gettable Red  Bank  accent  and  his  impeccable 
taste  in  women,  Glen  holds  the  Sewanee  single- 
season  record  for  tackles  with  175,  and  he  has 
been  an  invaluable  leader  by  example  through- 
out his  Sewanee  career. 

Kent,  a  remarkable  all-around  athlete  who 
has  major-league  potential  in  baseball,  set 
the  Sewanee  record  for  single-season  pass  re- 
ceptions last  season  with  60,  and  shattered  the 
records  for  yardage  and  touchdowns  this  season 
with  946  and  11.  His  58  receptions  this  season 
led  the  conference.  Mark  has  been  accused  of 
modeling  himself  on  former  Sewanee  star  David 
Pack,  but  his  personality  is  too  outrageously 
unique  to  be  an  imitation.  Where  others  lead  by 
showing  intensity,  Mark  leads  by  practicing  and 
playing  loose,  and  he  has  helped  remind  all  the 
players  that  fun  is  what  this  game  is  really  all 
about. 

Both  of  these  players  should  be  Little-All- 
Americans;  all  of  our  seniors,  and  Coach  Hor- 
ace Moore,  will  be  remembered  for  the  effort, 
dedication,  and  love  of  the  game  they  put  into 
Sewanee  football. 


Jackson 
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last.  Perhaps  we  have  now  reached  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  this  trend,  when  schools 
will  become  places  where  children  learn  the 
alphabet  and  addition,  but  little  else  lest  their 
teachers  inflict  some  point  of  view  upon  them. 

Ultimately  all  parents  are  free  to  send  their 
children  to  one  of  the  numerous  "Bible-ori- 
ented" schools  that  have  been  established  by 
fundamentalist  groups.  There  their  children 
can  receive  the  sort  of  lopsided  catechism 
and  literacy  training  that  they  seem  to  desire. 
But  let  us  put  an  end  to  the  idea  that  our 
public  schools  should  succumb  to  the  same 
sort  of  nonsense,  lest  we  produce  legions  of 
people  who  think  of  MacBeth  as  anti-Chris- 
tian and  believe  that  exposure  to  ideas  is  a 
dangerous  thing. 


Shenanigans 


London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science 

A  chance  to  study  and  live  in  London 
Junior-year  programs,  Postgraduate  Diplomas,  One- 
Year  Master's  Degrees  and  Research  Opportunities  in 
the  Social  Sciences. 
The  wide  range  of  subjects  includes:- 
Accounting  and  Finance  •  Actuarial  Science  •  Busi- 
ness   Studies     •    Economics     •     Econometrics     • 
Economic  History  •  European  Studies  •  Geography  • 
Government  •  Health  Planning  •  Housing  •  Industrial 
Relations  •  International  History  •  International  Rela- 
tions •  Law  •  Management  Science  •  Operational 
Research  •  Philosophy,  Logic  &  Scientific  Method  • 
Population  Studies  •  Politics  •  Regional  and  Urban 
Planning  •  Sea-Use  Policy  •  Social  Administration  • 
Social  Anthropology  •  Social  Planning  in  Developing 
Countries  •  Social  Work  •  Sociology  •  Social  Psychol- 
ogy •  Statistical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  • 
Systems  Analysis  • 
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6  COLD  BEER. 


MOUNTAIN  SHOPPING  CENTER.    IN 

AAONTEASO-e 
OPEN  PAILV    TIL'     lO-.QO  pm 


NOW  SERVING  INCREDIBLE  PIZZA! 

Made  with  homemade  crusts  &  sauce  and  fresh  veggies! 
*Served  evenings  only:  5:30  to  10:00  pm,  Mon-Sat 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL: 

With  any  LARGE  PIZZA,  you  may  purchase  a 

pitcher  of  beer  at  Happy  Hour  Price,  0  R 

a  pitcher  of  your  favorite  soft  drink  for  only   $1.00! 


NOW  YOU  CAN  TAKE  A  SHENANIGAN  S 
STUDY  BREAK  IN  THE  COMFORT  OF 
YOUR  OWN  DORM  ROOMI 
Will  I  Miver  any  item  on  Shenanigan  s  Menu 
DELIVERIES  BETWEEN  6:00.10:00pm 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 
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New  Blood  May  Inspire  Young  Tiger  Hopefuls 

MROlftKVHOdlAN-  '■"•'w"":    "'       "'   -  starting  lineup."  Of  Anderson,  Fenlon  says,  "He 


BY  RODNEY  HOLMAN 

THE  MEN'S  BASKETBALL  team  will  be 
sporting  a  new  look  for  the  1986-87  season. 
Gone  from  last  year's  9-13  team  are  an  assistant 
coach  and  five  players,  but  second-year  coach 
Bill  Fenlon  has  found  ample  replacements. 
Coach  Fenlon  hired  Tony  Winger,  who  helped 
coach  Ivy  League  champion  Brown  University  to 
an  NCAA  Tournament  bid.  Fenlon  also  has  an 
outstanding  crop  of  first-year  players  to  go  with 
the  holdovers  from  last  season. 

Sewanee  has  six  returning  lettermen,  includ- 
ing two  starters,  juniors  Guy  Vise  and  Tim 
Trantham.  According  to  Fenlon,  "Guy  is  play- 
ing the  best  ball  of  his  career  right  now.  He  has 
turned  the  corner  offensively.  He  will  be  a  ma- 
jor key  to  the  success  of  our  season."  Guy  is  the 
tallest  starting  player  on  Sewanee's  team  at  6'7", 
and  a  large  burden  of  inside  scoring  and  reboun- 
ding rests  on  his  shoulders.  Tim  is  a  returning 
All-Conference  player  at  shooting  guard.  He 
averaged  15.8  points  per  game  last  year,  and  he 
has  been  tabbed  as  a  "player  to  watch"  by  the 
NCAA  News.  Coach  Fenlon  says  of  his  6'0" 
guard,  "Tim  is  an  excellent  outside  shooter,  but 
I  feel  he  needs  to  work  on  his  passing  game  and 
intensity  level  on  defense  in  order  to  become  the 
great  all-around  player  he  is  capable  of:"  Tran- 
tham must  be  able  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  out- 
side shooting— for  a  team  that  only  shot  47%  last 
year — if  Sewanee  is  going  to  be  successful. 


ANOTHER  KEY  PLAYER  for  Sewanee  is 
6'1"  Steve  Kenney.  Steve  is  a  versatile  player 
who  can  play  on  the  perimeter  or  inside.  He  is 
very  effective  inside.  He  is  the  best  offensive 
rebounder  on  the  team.  "James  Hallock  (6'2") 
is  an  unknown  commodity  around  our  league," 
says  Fenlon,  "and  that's  because  he  started  so 
slow  last  year."  Hallock  seems  to  have  picked 
up  right  where  he  left  off  last  season.  He  is 
fundamentally  the  best  player  on  the  team,  and 
Sewanee  will  need  all-around  play  from  him  this 
year  to  be  effective. 

The  man  Sewanee  is  expecting  to  run  the 
show  is  6'0"  point  guard  John  Morrisey.  "He  is 
a  good  outside  shooter  and  ball-handler,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  him  pick  up  some  of  the  lead- 
ership qualities  that  go  with  being  a  point 
guard,"  stated  the  head  coach.  Two  backups  for 
Morrisey  will  be  5'9"  sophomore  "Snuffy" 
Smith,  and  Ricky  Bajo,  a  5'10"  transfer  from 
Florida  State.  Fenlon  says,  "Smith  is  the  hard- 
est worker  on  the  team,  and  it  has  shown  in  his 
improvement  since  last  season.  Bajo  is  a  very 
talented  athlete,  but  he  must  leam  the  system- 
he  will  contribute  a  lot." 

Two  freshmen  who  have  improved  dramatic- 
ally and  are  vying  for  playing  time  are  6'4"  post 
player  Mike  Raeber  and  6'4"  swing  player  Dee 
Anderson.  Fenlon  on  Raeber:  "He  is  improving 
daily  and  will  see  a  lot  of  action,  may  crack  the 

\  r 


:  our  best  raw  talent;  we  need  to  polish  him  up. 
He  needs  to  improve  defensive  desire,  but  he, 
too,  will  see  plenty  of  action  this  season."  Ano- 
ther freshman,  6'3"  Rex  Elliott,  is  a  perimeter 
player.  Rex  has  improved  greatly  during  the 
fall,  and  he  may  see  some  action  if  he  can  make 
the  tough  transition  from  high  school  to  college 
ball.  Two  new  players  are  6'7"  Russ  Norment 
and  6'3"  Craig  Turner.  Both  are  first-year  se- 
niors and  standouts  in  Sewanee's  intramural  pro- 
gram. They  will  provide  depth  for  an  otherwise 
thin  team. 

SEWANEE  PLAYS  WELL  at  home  (28-7  re- 
cord over  last  three  years),  and  Coach  Fenlon 
hopes  that  a  favorable  schedule  will  help  offset 
the  usual  slowness  of  a  young  team  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  "I  hope  this  home  schedule 
(first  four  of  six  at  home)  will  give  our  team  the 
unity  and  togetherness  they  need  to  play  good 
ball  down  the  stretch.  We  need  good  fan  sup- 
port at  home.  I  have  always  felt  we  need  our 
fans  to  help  us  win,"  said  Fenlon.  This  young 
Sewanee  team  is  picked  to  finish  last  in  the  con- 
ference, but  they  have  the  talent  and  desire  to 
prove  their  prognosticators  wrong.  It  will  take  a 
total  team  effort  for  Sewanee  to  win.  Come  out 
and  support  Sewanee  in  their  opener,  November 
22  at  2:00  at  Juhan  Gym  against  Oglethorpe 
University. 


VILLAGE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


SpeckA  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 


OPEN    8 
Come 


1.-10    p.r 


TIL   11    p.m.    FRI.   &   SAT. 


>ur  expanded  selection  of  ' 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,-  I 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials 


Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Daily  specials 


MONTEAGLE,  TN 


Phone    615-924-2268 


CONVENTION  CENTER  Capacities  (Banquet- 
400) 

Facilities  now  available  for  FRATERNITY, 
SORORITY,  CLUB,  and  ALUMNI  functions. 
Call  for  details.  Come  see  our  newly  opened 
LODGE.  Rustic  decor  equipped  with  mo- 
dem conveniences,  such  as:  color  TV,  elec- 
tric air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms, 
and  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 
competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at 
one  of  our  rooms.  CALL  NOW  FOR  RESER- 
VATIONS! 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS:   615-924-2091 
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Scoreboard 


will  provide  a  few  thrills.  To  me  it's  pretty 
tame  compared  to  the  Kamikaze,  Daytona 
500-style  races  of  my  lost  (but  not  forgotten!) 
childhood,  twenty  or  so  sleds  screaming  down  a 
twisting  road  all  at  once,  the  drivers  trying  to 
push  each  other  off  the  road,  ignoring  the 
perils  of  wayside  parked  cars  and  trees.  Yeah 
boy,  those  were  the  days... 

AH,  BUT  THE  SNOWBALLING!  Here 
Sewanee  has  the  old  days  beat.  In  my  neigh- 
borhood we  could  only  imagine  catwalks  and 
gloomy  towers  as  we  hid  behind  cars  and  fired 
snowballs  across  the  street.  Here  the  snow  bat- 
tle scenarios  are  potentially  limitless,  as  un- 
wary, book-laden  travellers  approaching  McCra- 
dy  dorm  or  Walsh-Ellet  have  discovered,  pelted 
mercilessly  from  above. 

Alas,  not  all  participation  and  competition 
can  be  fun.  Struggling  gamely  to  participate 
in  as  many  of  these  fine  pastimes  as  possible, 
Sewanee    students    find    themselves    inevitably 

Letters 


crushed  by  the  inverse  nature  of  Sewanee 
semesters:  it's  all  downhill  until  midterm, 
then  uphill  to  the  end  —  it  all  comes  due  in 
November  and  December.  Thus,  in  order  to 
survive,  Sewanee  students  must  master  the  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  a  pastime  that  is  a 
sport  only  in  the  sense  that  hunting  was  a 
sport  to  the  plains  Indians:   cramming. 

Still,  cramming,  though  sorely  lacking  in 
the  fun  aspects  of  other  Sewanee  sports,  does 
incorporate  some  of  the  same  skills,  and  often 
with  a  higher  dimension  of  difficulty;  I  mean, 
what's  really  harder,  slamming  a  cold  Bud  with 
a  gaggle  of  friends  to  encourage  you,  or  slam- 
ming your  tenth  canned  Coke  in  the  last  '24 
hours,  standing  alone  in  front  of  Woods  Lab  in 
your  misery,  two  minutes  before  an  eight  a.m. 
exam?  All-nighters  offer  great  opportunities 
for  creative  exercise,  such  as  Walsh-Ellet.  climb- 
ing, bell-tower  climbing,  and  janitor-stalking 
(those   poor   guys   coming   in    to    clean    Walsh- 
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Ellet  at  five  a.m.  don't  expect  you  to  be 
there...).  And  finalizing  —  which  is  to  cram- 
ming what  formalizing  is  to  partying  —  in- 
cludes perhaps  the  most  notorious  collegiate 
skill  of  all:  Food-fighting,  best  practiced  dur- 
ing the  infamous  "Exam  Treats." 

THERE  IS  ONE  still  higher  calling,  the  one 
that  is  to  finalizing  what  finalizing  is  to  cram- 
ming. That,  of  course,  is  camping,  which  re- 
quires such  an  utter  mastery  of  every  aspect 
of  Sewanee  experience  that  it  transcends  sport 
and  approaches  the  level  of  art.  So  mystical 
is  this  experience  that  only  the  exalted  seniors 
can  begin  to  comprehend  it,  and  I,  being  not 
yet  so  qualified,  will  not  attempt  to  do  it 
justice  in  this  column.  Just  keep  it  in  mind 
as  your  Ultimate  Concern  as  you  choose  your 
favorites  from  among  these  fine  Sewanee  pas- 
times and  become  a  participant. 


As  a  former  pupil  of  Professor  Scott  Bates, 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  witnessing  to  his 
moral,  aesthetic,  and  ethical  integrity  as  a  tea- 
cher, mentor,  and  representative  of  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  University.  Though  I  often 
found  myself  at  odds  with  him  intellectually 
and  politically ,  such  experience  of  adversarial 
yet  mutual  respect  served  only  to  deepen 
my  faith  and  nurture  my  maturity  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  Churchman. 

With  Professor  Bates  and  others,  I  trust 
that  the  students  of  the  University  of  the 
South  will  continue  to  be  afforded  unfettered 
opportunity  to  explore,  celebrate,  and  dis- 
criminate between  any  and  all  examples  of 
artistic,  philosophical,  poetic,  and  indeed, 
erotic,  renderings  of  that  fullness  of  human 
experience  in  terms  of  which  ultimate  choices 
must  be  made.  Such  opportunity  is  what 
both  Christian  humanism  and  a  liberal  arts 
education  are  all  about. 

Yours  faithfully, 
The  Rev.  William  McKeachie 
Dear  Editor, 

I  would  like  comment  on  the  recent  editorial 
(31  Oct.  1986)  sent  in  by  an  anonymous  person 
regarding  government  regulation  of  pornog- 
raphy. 

The  author  of  this  letter  told  a  story  that  was 
intended  to  be  an  allegory  to  the  real  life  situa- 
tion of  pornography  and  the  Meese  commission 
The  central  figure  was  "The  Penis."  I  found  the 
story  to  be  very  humorous,  however  it  is  unclear 
what  it  is  exactly  about.  What  does  the  Penis 
stand  for?  The  author,  "Name  Withheld,"  tried 
to  mix  his  opinions  and  his  humor  into  a  very 
clumsy  and  inaccurate  story.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  what  in  the  story  is  true,  and  what  is 
merely  mockery.  "...Yet  the  group  had  actively 
almost,  dare  I  say,  instinctively  sought  out  the 
penis  and  declared  it  unfit  to  view  for  anyone  " 
And  also,  "...they  began  the  campaign  to  rid  the 
land  of  the  penis..."  What  is  he  saying?  He  is 
saying  that  the  government  commission  has  de- 
clared the  very  nature  of  sex  to  be  evil.  Anyone 
who  has  kept  informed  on  the  issue  will  know 
that  this  is  not  what  the  commission  concluded 
What  they  actually  concluded,  was  that  pornog- 
raphy, not  sex,  is  harmful  and  wrong 

"Name  withheld"  almost  certainly  maintains 
a  very  cynical  attitude  toward  the  entire  investi- 

fot'Th  tHiS  Pr°POSal  is  S'°Ppy:   "  ■OI  we  ™  *1- 
!ow.  that  every  P«son  has  the  nght  to  do  that 


which  he  chooses,  as  long  as  it  doesn't  deny  any- 
one else's  right  to  live  their  life."  He  then  claims 
this  view  is  "shared  by  the  Bible  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

On  the  contrary,  neither  the  Bible  nor  the 
Constitution  support  that  idea.  If  a  man  sleeps 
with  the  lady  down  the  street,  he  has  not  denied 
anyone  their  right  to  live  life,  and  yet  the  Bible 
still  condemns  this.  "You  shall  not  commit 
adultery,"  Exodus  20:14.  That  is  one  example 
of  scores  of  verses  that  list  sins  that  people  com- 
mit constantly  without  interfering  with  anyone's 
nght  to  live  their  life.  I  wonder  why  Name 
Withheld  even  tried  to  back  his  thesis  up  by 
using  the  Bible,  because  in  the  following  para- 
paph  he  calls  the  Bible  "...the  only  book  that  I 
know  of  that  has  ever  caused  turmoil. ..written 
about  1900  years  ago  by  some  people  who 
thought  it  might  ge  a  good  idea  to  love  one  an- 
other for  a  change..."  etc.  Read  the  rest  of  the 
quote  yourself. 

If  Name  Withheld  knew  anything  about  our 
Constitution,  he  would  note  that  it  deals  mainly 
with  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  executive 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  government! 
And  nowhere,  not  even  in  the  amendments,  does 
the  Constitution  support  the  author's  view.    In- 

™w*  ■  i  ^aT  neV6r  suPPorts  it-  To  accept  the 
author  r   belief  „  to  declare  ttat  no  ^  can 

,££?♦  r  Z. WlthoUt  denyin&  ^y0™  e'se  their 
nght  to  live  their  life.  I  ask,  what  about  suicide? 
Is  that  not  Jlegal?  Is  not  prostitution  against 
the  law?  Streaking?  Bribery?  Dishonesty? 
Drug  Abuse?  Attempted  murder?  Slavery? 
None  of  these  need  necessarily  jeopardize  the 
nghts  of  others  to  live  their  lives.  A  man  can  in 
the  privacy  of  his  house,  all  alone,  transgress 
federal  law  by  printing  illegal  currency.  So  the 
old  hne  "You  can't  tell  me  what's  right  and 
wrond  m  my  own  living  room,"  is  simply  not 

People  often  shout  "Unconstitutional'" 
when  they  feel  oppressed.  I  wonder  how  much 
they  would  glorify  the  authority  of  the  Consti- 
tution if  an  amendment  prohibiting  all  pornog- 
raphy were  passed,  Hm?  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  people  like  some  morals  and  toss 
out  the  others.  If  the  Constitution  seems  to 
agree  with  them,  then  the  Constitution  is  The 
Supreme  Law.  But  once  they  disagree,  the  Con- 
stitution becomes  unconstitutional. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
statement,  "The  government  has  no  right  to  im- 
pose morality  on  me!"  This  angry  cry  seems  to 
be  the  official  dogma  of  many  students  and  porn 
lovers.    What  never  occurs  to  them,  is  that  they 


FROM  PAGE  5 

have  already  accepted  a  very  long  line  of  moral 
legislation.  To  make  murder  a  punishable  crime 
is  an  imposition  of  morality.  To  make  drug- 
dealing  a  punishable  crime  is  another.  All  legis- 
lation is  some  kind  of  morality,  and  yes,  the 
government  has  every  right  to  pass  legislation  on 
pornography.  It  is  no  more  a  moral  statement 
than  the  prohibition  of  theft  is.  Neither  is  the 
free  will  of  every  citizen  abridged.  The  choice  is 
there,  but  punishment  is  the  consequence  of  one 
choice,  and  the  other  carries  with  it  no  punish- 
ment. 

Whoever  runs  the  nation  gets  to  make  his  (or 
their)  standard  for  morality,  the  nation's  stan- 
dard for  morality.  Is  that  not  what  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  did?  If  you  believe  that  sex  any- 
where, anyone,  anytime  is  okay  and  dandy,  then 
that  is  what  is  moral  to  you:  freedom  to  choose 
your  sexual  behavior.  And  if  you  were  in  power, 
certainly  you  would  push  for  freedom  of  sexual 
behavior,  because  that  is  what  you  consider  to 
be  the  correct  legislation.  But  you're  not  in 
power,  are  you? 


James  Hampson  IV 


Horn 


FROM  PAGE  4 

One  administration  official  has  said  that  this 
would  create  problems  for  University  athletic 
teams  that  have  events  scheduled  just  prior  to 
exam  week.  Changing  the  schedule  would  make 
it  difficult  for  students  who  exel  in  tennis  or 
baseball,  should  the  team  make  the  conference 
finals. 

I  say,  "No  problem!"  The  solution  is  easy; 
if  we  mcrease  either  the  number  of  breaks  in 
the  spring  or  the  duration  of  the  current  break 
the  exams  can  still  occur  at  about  the  same  time 
Two  potential  holidays  are  obvious.  Having 
Fnday  off  both  Party  Weekends  in  the  Easter 
Semester  must  be  considered  a  plus  since  both 
attendence  and  attention  spans  dwindle  on  these 
days  It  might  be  good  to  have  an  Easter  holi- 
day; having  Good  Friday  and  the  Monday  after 
taster  off  would  enable  students  to  return 
home  to  attend  Easter  Services  with  family  and 
loved  ones.  Another  way  to  deal  with  the  extra 
time  would  be  to  lengthen  spring  break  to  two 
full  weeks. 

The  problems  with  changing  the  schedule  are 
minor  and  the  benefits  plentiful.  We  could  all 
use  a  break,  so  encourage  your  representative  to 
the  Student  Assembly  to  do  something  about  it 
or  tang  the  issue  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
■  .°Kie.r..o,f  Gowngin.e.iu,  „ „ , " 
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Skip 


Man  on  the  Street 

BY  JONATHAN  BOWERS 


Who   or  what  would  you  choose  to  replace 
Dean  Seiters  as  Dean  of  Men? 

Skip  Foster:  Clark  from  Tuckaway. 
Michelle  Cook:  Just  about  anyone. 
Mike  Andreul:  G.  Gordon  Liddy. 
Susan  Little:  Henry  Kissinger. 
Dickie  Kegley:  Tommy  Bowers. 
Mary  Comer:   Ruth. 


Kimberly  Johnson:      I  haven't  really  thought         Neil  Touchstone:  Kurt  Waldheim. 

about  it. 

Camelia  Jones:   Dr.  Alvarez. 

Eric  Love:   A  tube  of  Crazy  Glue. 

Doug  Merrill:  Marcel,  but  he's  gone. 

Keith  CodgUl:  Jerry  Fallwell. 


Beth  Ranson:  Eric  Love. 
David  Nanney:  No  Dean. 
Chris  Bratcher:  That  dog  right  there. 

Brent  Strickland:  Hell. 
Cindy  Beckert:  Dr.  Archer. 
Kathy  Roberts:  Mrs.  Hankins. 
Chris  Schirmer:  Mr.  Ed. 


John  Hedley:   Bozo  the  Clown. 
ToddTrubey:   Rafferty. 
Jonathan  Bowers:  Hunter  S.  Thompson. 
Trina  Kennedy:  Al  Capone. 
Elizabeth  Klopstock:  Buster  Keaton. 
Chance  Cole:   Dr.  Mavinga. 

Tim  Spence:  An  Orgasmatron. 
Elizabeth  Owens:  George  Bush. 
Todd  Gee:  Muammar  Khadaffi. 
Michael  Allen:    Dr.  Ruth. 
Andy  Jones:  The  Pope. 


ftV  CYLE  BRUEGGEMAN 


THE  PRISONER  OF  ZENDA,  produced  by 
David  O.  Selznick  in  1937,  is  a  Hollywood  class- 
ic featuring  Danger!  Adventure!  Romance!  and 
Excitement!  What  more  is  there  to  say?  It  stars 
Ronald  Colman  in  a  double  role;  he  plays  both 
a  Germanic  King  and  the  English  tourist  who 
must  take  his  place  at  coronation  time.  The 
dashing  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  buckles  a  few 
swashes  in  his  role  as  the  schemeing  Rupert  of 
Hentzau.  The  supporting  cast,  which  includes 
Madeleine  Carroll,  Mary  Astor,  Raymond  Mas- 
sey,  and  David  Niven,  is  impeccable.  To  reiter- 
ate, The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  is  a  classic.  Enjoy 
it  in  Thompson  Union  Theatre  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  November  20.     .  >. 

Walkabout  is  a  film  by  Australian  director 
Nicholas  Roeg.  The  storyline  follows  the 
struggle  for  survival  undertaken  by  a  fourteen 
year  old  girl  and  her  seven  year  old  brother. 
While  picnicking  in  the  Outback,  their  father 
kills  himself,  leaving  his  two  suburban  children 
to  fend  for  themselves  in  the  bush.  They  meet 
up  with  an  aborigine  youth  on  his  walkabout, 
a  rite  of  passage  based  on  survival  in  nature, 
and  become  friends  with  him  despite  the  lan- 
guage barrier.  The  elements  encountered  in  the 
Outback  are  less  severe  than  those  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  as  the  second  suicide  of  the  film  illu- 
strates. Walkabout  is  a  decidedly  romantic  por- 
trait of  primitive  life,  but  an  entertaining  film 
nonetheless.  Catch  it  in  Thompson  Union  on 
Thursday,  December  4  at  7:30  p.m. 


Record  Review© 


BY  ASHLEY  DAWSON 


JUNK,  SMALL-TDV.E  JUNK.  Hardcore 
bands  are  sprouting  from  salt-plowed  sub- 
urban gardens  all  over  America.  The  same 
borrowed  guitar  licks,  ready  screams,  and 
teenage  angst.  They  don't  even  know  who 
their  daddies  are;  PIL,  Minbr  Threat,  etc.  Time 
to  open  eyes,  because  one  of  America's  most 
vital  bands  have  gotten  together. 

The  Bad  Brains  evolved  in  the  funk  scene 
of  chocolate  city;  the  nation's  capitol.  Dr. 
Know  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  city's 
hottest  bassist.  But  then  a  very  strange  thing 
happened;  two  brothers  and  a  fourth  rasta- 
farian  got  together  and  started  playing  hard- 
core. While  small  groups  like  Minor  Threat 
and  The  Faith  were  revolutionizing  D.C.'s 
club  scene,  the  Bad  Brains  moved  to  NYC, 
where  their  cut-throat  speedcore  attracted 
a  huge  following.  The  Brains  stormed  Europe, 
claiming   that   their  success  marked  the  death 


of  the  white-dominated  music  world. 

AFTER  SPENDING  several  years  pursuing 
individual  musical  interests,  the  Brains  have 
regrouped  and  released  a  new  album  called 
"I  Against  I"  on  the  California  label  SST. 
It's  rock  and  roll  with  a  rastafari  vengeance.  The 
inventors  of  the  stage  dive  combine  power 
guitar,  reminiscent  of  Iggy  and  his  stages, 
with  a  reggae  beat.  This  Carribbean  influence 
is  most  obvious  on  songs  such  as  "Re-ignition," 
"She's  Calling  You,"  and  "Return  to  Heaven." 
Like  most  Reggae,  the  Brains'  music  carries 
much  political  punch.  This  social  thrust  is 
particularly  powerful  in  the  song  "Sacred 
Love,"  the  vocals  of  which  were  recorded 
from  prison  after  the  police  had  jailed  H.B. 
("throat")  in  their  tradition  of  harassment 
of  the  Jamaican  community  in  D.C. 

Although  the  Bad  Brains  provided  some 
of  the  initial  impetus  from  which  the  tiny 
winds  of  most  suburban  hardcore  bands  gleamed 
their  material,  they  continue  to  destroy  cliches 
by  bridging  musical  genres.  If  you  aren't  a- 
fraid  of  power,  check  out  The  Bad  Brains' 
"I  Against  I." 


♦prompt  same-day  service 
•free  delivery 

'Where  Quality  is  Expected 
and  Service  Assured ' 

107  E  Cumberland  COWAN 

Flowerland,  call  967-7602 

serving  the  mountain  for  35  years 

MENTION  THIS  AD  FOR  10%  DISCOUNT! 


"THANK  GOODNESS 

IT'S 

THURSDAY!" 

THE  SEWANEE  INN 

featuring  Live  Entertainment  and  Great  Menu! 

HOMEMADE  PIZZA  FRESH  ONION  RINGS, 
BURGERS&FRIES! 
Served  from  6:00- 10:00  pm  in  the  Hearth  Room 

STUDENT  CHARGES  ACCEPTED  {AND  DONT  FORGET 
OUR  10%  DISCOUNT  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  I.D.-GOOD 
AT  ANY  TIME  EXCEPT  SUNDAY  BUFFET) 
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Community  Joins  Hands  to  Pay  for  Ambulance! 


BY  MARSHA  NETTLES 


BY  SARAH  BUCHANAN 


HANDS  ACROSS  SEWANEE,  a  fundraising 
project  to  purchase  a  new  ambulance,  took  place 
on  Saturday,  November  8.  The  idea  was  con- 
ceived by  Amy  Sargent,  a  secretary  at  Sewanee 
Public  School.  Dr.  Robin  Gottfried,  chairman 
of  the  project,  said  that  an  informal  group  of 
Sewanee  residents  were  talking  about  local  prob- 
lems, and  the  dilemma  facing  the  Sewanee  Emer- 
gency Medical  Service  came  up  in  their  discus- 
sion. The  state  of  Tennessee  was  not  going  to 
renew  the  license  of  the  ambulance  because  it 
was  in  such  poor  condition.  The  group  felt  that 
the  ambulance  service,  being  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  community,  should  be  saved  by  the 
members  of  that  community.  Hence  the  idea  of 
Hands  Across  Sewanee  was  born.  There  were 
several  ways  in  which  interested  students  and 
citizens  participated  to  support  this  worthy  ef- 
fort. The  activities  began  with  a  Walt  Disney 
film  shown  at  Thompson  Union  Theatre.  Adults 
wearing  the  Hands  Across  Sewanee  T-shirt  were 
admitted  for  half  price  and  children  with  T- 
shirts  were  admitted  free  of  charge.  The  sweat- 
shirts and  T-shirts  were  sold  by  Sewanee  resi- 
dents and  local  businesses. 

At  11:45  the  climax  of  the  project  began.  A 
human  chain  was  formed  which  stretched  from 
Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital  to  Elliott  dormitory. 
Participants  were  asked  to  give  donations. 


A  PICNIC  at  Manigault  Park  was  planned  but 
had  to  be  cancelled  because  of  the  rain.  There 
was  an  ice  cream  social  held  after  Sewanee's 
home  football  game.  Admission  to  the  game 
was  free  for  those  wearing  Hands  Across  Sewa- 
—  T-shirts. 


There  was  a  contest  held  to  determine  the  de- 
sign for  the  T-shirts.  Ben  Potter,  a  sophomore  at 
St.  Andrews-Sewanee,  was  the  winner.  The  cir- 
cular design  is  a  modification  of  an  earth  symbol 
used  by  Southeastern  U.  S.  Indians. 

In  addition  to  all  the  events  which  took  place 
here  in  Sewanee,  Midway  held  an  appreciation 
day  for  the  ambulance  service.  It  was  originally 
planned  for  October  25  but  was  cancelled  due  to 
rain.  The  event  featured  local  bands  and  a  gos- 
pel performance  next  to  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church  in  Midway. 

DR.  GOTTFRIED  also  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  project  was  primarily  to  raise  money 
for  the  ambulance,  but  he  was  also  hoping  that 
it  would  create  a  special  unity  between  the  com- 


munity and  the  campus.  He  felt  that  the  re- 
sponse was  very  good  and  that  many  people 
were  excited  about  it.  There  were  several  stu- 
dents and  student  organizations  who  he  felt  de- 
served special  credit,  and  they  are  as  follows: 
Joe  Wiegand,  Jordan  Savage,  Lisa  Henshaw, 
Joyce  Jack,  Debbie  Bertrand,  Tasha  O'Neal, 
David  DeSalvo,  representatives  from  sororities' 
and  fraternities,  Student  Assembly  leaders  and 
several  other  community  groups.  JoEllen  Mason 
represented  the  Emergency  Medical  Service. 

This  project  definitely  succeeded  in  all  Its 
goals.  Although  all  the  returns  have  not  been 
submitted,  the  total  amount  raised  is  expected 
to  reach  around  $3,500.  Mrs.  Sargent  asked  that 
a  special  thank  you  be  included  for  all  the  stu- 
dent participants  and  especially  the  Student 
Assembly  representatives. 


Faculty,  students,  residents,  and  Sewanee  dogs  participated,  in  Hands  Across  Sewanee. 


Performing  Arts  Welcomes  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 

RY  SARAH  BIlrHANAN  A  j~;_i  r>_..i  17    r._-i_,    _*„,,,  ..    _  *  _.  ._..__., 


ON  NOVEMBER  22,  1986,  the  University 
Performing  Arts  Series  will  sponsor  a  perfor- 
mance by  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  While 
the  name  "Academy  of  Ancient  Music"  conjures 
an  image  of  a  paleolithic  rock  band,  the  group 
actually  consists  of  highly  respected  musicians 
who  specialize  in  the  presentation  of  Baroque 
and  early  classical  music  on  period  instruments. 
Formed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  was 
to  play  "old  music,"  music  that  had  been  com- 
posed twenty  or  more  years  earlier.  Christopher 
Hogwood  of  Britain  revived  the  Academy  in 
1973.  The  new  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  de- 
votes its  existence  to  recreating  performances  on 
instruments  appropriate  to  the  period  in  which 
the  music  was  written.  Hearing  music  repro- 
duced on  an  eighteenth-century  harpsichord  for 
which  the  composer  originally  intended  it  pro- 
vides a  new  experience  for  audiences  accus- 
tomed to  Mozart  compositions  played  on  a 
Steinway  grand  piano.  Recent  interest  in  the  re- 
vival of  authentic  instruments  has  rendered 
period  instruments  more  readily  available  than 
in  the  past. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC  con- 
sists of  ten  pieces:  four  violins,  two  violas,  one 
soprano  cello,  one  bass  and  one  harpsichord. 
During  the  performance  at  Sewanee,  the  A.A.M. 
will  use  a  brand  new  two-manual  French  style 
harpsichord  .  The  harpsichord,  originally  com- 
missioned as  a  part  of  the  Gretchen  van  Ness 
Keyboard  Collection,  was  recently  donated  to 
the  University's  Department  of  Music  by  Rear 


Admiral  Paul  E.  Pihl  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. The  November  22  program  will  include 
five  concertos  from  Antonio  Vivaldi's  "L'Estro 
Armonico,"  and  arias  for  soprano  from  two  of 
George  Frederick  Handel's  cantatas.  Christo- 
pher Hogwood  will  conduct  the  performance. 
Hogwood,  a  consummate  scholar  of  early  music 
as  well  as  an  outstanding  musician,  was  recently 


Anne  Catharine  Strand  and  Matt  Mills  starred  i 
Snowangel  last  weekend.  The  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music  follows.the  one-act  play  series  in 
this  seasonys  performing  arts  schedule. 


appointed  Artistic  Director  of  Boston's  Handel 
and  Haydn  society.  He  has  also  published  a  bio- 
graphy on  Handel. 

DAVID  KEARLEY,  a  member  of  the  Perfor- 
ming Arts  Series  committee,  stressed  how  fortu- 
nate the  University  was  to  retain  the  A.A.M. 
When  the  Series  approached  the  Academy  last 
year,  the  Academy's  one  unbooked  date  was 
November  22.  Kearley  believes  that  the  Sewa- 
nee performance  will  be  the  Academy's  only 
performance  in  Tennessee  this  year.  Lee  Kinna- 
mon,  a  student  representative  on  the  Series  com- 
mittee.feels  that  the  appearance  by  the  Academy 
marks  another  step  in  the  committee's  goal  to 
provide  students  with  presentations  by  superior 
performers.  Tickets  for  certain  performances 
might  cost  an  exorbitant  amount  in  a  metropo 
litan  area;  University  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  same  performers,  such  as  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  for  free. 

When  the  A.A.M.  first  appeared  in  North 
America  in  1984,  PBS  nationally  televised  its 
New  York  chamber  ensemble  performance  on 
the  program  "Live  From  Lincoln  Center."  Re- 
turning twice  in  1985,  the  A.A.M.  performed  as 
a  Baroque  orchestra  in  the  spring  and  as  a  cham- 
ber ensemble  in  the  fall.  The  Classical  orchestra 
made  its  North  American  debut  in  March,  1986. 
Having  appeared  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Montreal, 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Academy 
will  return  for  the  1986-87  season  as  a  chamber 
ensemble  in  the  fall,  then  as  a  Classical  orchestra 
m  February,  1987.  The  November  22  perfor- 
mance will  take  place  in  Guerry  Auditorium  at 
8:00  p.m. 


The  University  of  the  South 


Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 


A  More  Natural  Commencement  for  Sewanee? 


BY  CATY  HOOTEN 


SEWANEE  STUDENTS  are  well-versed  in 
the  various  markets  of  the  world— the  stock 
market  (at  which  the  student  charge  card  can  be 
used  to  its  full  potential),  and  the  "meat  mark- 
et"—to  name  only  a  few.  Yet  few  Sewanee 
students  are  aware  of  an  even  greaterer  market 
than  those  mentioned,  a  market  which  makes 
the  pressures  and  intense  bargaining  of  Wall 
Street  look  sedate  in  comparison.  Yes,  I  speak 
of  that  free-market  system  which  surrounds  the 
anuual  grab  for  graduation  tickets.  This  is  not 
a  market  for  the  faint-hearted  or  empty-pocket 
ed.  Starting  prices  are  in  the  fifty-dollar  range 
and  only  the  highest  bidder  wins.  Friendships 
are  forgotten  and  compassion  left  behind,  for 
failure  results  in  making  the  same  decision 
which  faces  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  play. 
To  whom   should   the   two  golden  tickets  be 


awarded?  Should  Mom  and  Dad  be  the  privil- 
eged duo  (who,  after  all,  paid  quite  a  fee  for  the 
honor),  or  supporting  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
grandparents  (and  which  set)?  And  heaven  help 
the  student  whose  parents  are  divorced... 

A  SOLUTION  does  exist,  however,  to 
smooth  the  furrowed  brow  of  every  senior.  It 
is  as  unbelievably  simple  as  holding  graduation 
outdoors.  Joining  those  colleges  to  which  Se- 
wanee often  compares  itself  (Harvard,  David- 
son, for  example),  Sewanee  can  capitalize  on 
the  beauty  of  the  Domain  while  allowing  the 
graduation  ceremony  to  be  enjoyed  by  all.  A 
stately  and  dignified  ceremony  can  be  held  with 
minimal  effort  involved.  Tickets  can  be  issued 
for  seating  in  the  chapel,  in  case  of  rain,  (and  for 
preferred  seating  outdoors),  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past.    The  wind  ensemble  and  carillon  can 


provide  music  for  the  hymns  and  all  other  asp- 
ects of  the  ceremony  can  remain  the  same  (even 
replicating  the  set  up  of  the  Chapel  outdoors). 
The  basic  reason  for  moving  outdoors  to  the 
Quadrangle  or  Manigault  Park  is  not  to  change 
the  ceremony  but  to  expand  seating  and  visibi- 
lity (  a  pillar  in  the  Chapel  does  not  provide  a 
great  view  for  those  sitting  behind  it). 

A  GRADUATION  committee  has  been 
established  by  the  Order  of  Gownsmen  and  the 
Deans  have  already  been  approached  with  a  list 
of  possible  sites  and  methods  for  organizing  the 
ceremony.  A  poll  of  all  seniors  is  to  be  held  in 
the  next  few  days  to  determine  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  this  idea  within  the  senior  class.  Any 
suggestions  or  questions  should  be  directed  to 
Caty  Hooten,  Chairman,  or  Clay  Bailey,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Order  of  Gownsman. 


ISC  Proposes 
Sixth  Sorority 


BY  LAURA  SPIERS 


IN  RESPONSE  to  requests  from  women  stu 
dents  at  the  University,  a  proposal  to  form  a 
sixth  sorority  has  been  brought  before  the  Inter- 
Sorority  Council.  E'Lane  Carr,  president  of  the 
ISC,  says  that  those  requests  have  prompted  the 
proposal,,  which  at  the  moment  is  in  the  earliest 
stages.  Several  members  of  the  ISC  have  been 
asked  why  there  isn't  another  sorority  on  the 
mountain. 

It  is  a  fact  that  each  year  the  number  of  wo- 
men admitted  to  the  University  increases  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  men  accepted,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  women  students  sur- 
passes the  number  of  men  students  in  the  class 
of  1990.  Yet,  although  the  population  of  wo- 
men is  growing  rapidly,  there  so  far  has  been  no- 
thing done  to  form  additional  sororities  to  com- 
pensate for  this  increase  since  the  last  sorority 
was  formed  in  1980. 

At  present,  the  men  students  have  eleven 
fraternities  from  which  to  choose,  while  the 
women  students,  whose  number  almost  equals 
that  of  the  men,  only  have  five.  Most  women 
students  think  that  this  is  yet  another  remnant 
of  the  days  when  the  University  was  al  all-male 
school,  and  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  University  still  caters  to  the 
male  students. 

The  ISC  and  women  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity worry  about  the  difficulty  that  the  five 
sororities  face  in  absorbing  the  170  girls  in  this 
year's  freshman  class.    With  the  quota  being  35 
SEE  PAGE  14 
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1987-88  Tuition 
Hike  Possible 


BY  LISA  JOHNSON 


AT  THIS  TIME  during  each  academic  year 
the  University's  budget  begins  to  be  reconsid- 
ered and  planned.  The  initial  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess involves  sending  out  budget  guidelines  to  all 
division  and  department  heads.  The  budget  re- 
quests that  come  back  will  be  directly  reflected 
in  next  year's  tuition.  ■ 

Currently  the  tuition  at  Sewanee  is  $11,695. 
This  was  a  substantial  increase  from  the  previous 
year's  tuition  of  $10,645.  There  are  several  fac- 
tors which  influence  the  decision  of  whether  an 
increase  in  tuition  should  be  made.  The  Univer- 
sity must  anticipate  what  the  normal  operating 
expenses  will  be  for  next  year,  which  includes 
utilities,  telephone  costs,  insurance  rates,  and  fa- 
culty salaries.  According  to  Mr.  Laurence 
Alvarez,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Coordi- 
nator of  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting,  what 
the  University  takes  into  consideration  in 
deciding  on  tuition  for  the  upcoming  year  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  a  typical  family  situation. 
The  budget  is  based  on  normal  operating  expen- 
ses. Thus,  just  as  a  family  would  not  normally 
buy  a  new  house  out  of  their  annual  income,  the 
University  would  not  buy  a  new  Women's  Cen- 
ter or  dormitory.  Those  types  of  purchases 
come  from  gifts,  as  do  renovations. 

One  reason  for  such  a  large  tuition  increase 
this  year  was  a  terrific  rise  in  the  University's 
insurance  rates.  The  probability  that  such  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  rates  would  occur  again  this 
year  is  extremely  low. 

This  year  the  faculty  compensations  were 
substantially  raised,  and  Alvarez  anticipates  an- 
other increase  of  at  least  5%  for  next  year. 
These  compensation  rates  are  based  on  what 
other  schools,  which  Alvarez  calls  our  "sister 
schools,"  are  paying  their  faculties.  There  are 
approximately  26  institutions  with  which  Se- 
wanee compares  itself  and  remains  competitive 
with  in  order  to  retain  and  recruit  qualified 
faculty.  Obviously  no  large  state  universities 
would  be  included  in  that  list,  but  it  does  in- 
clude institutions  such  as  Wesleyan,  Amherst, 
Williams  and  Oberlin.  Not  only  does  Sewanee 
maintain  similar  salaries,  but  similar  tuitions. 

Alvarez  also  made  it  clear  that  the  University 
does  not  break  down  its  categories  of  Tuition/ 
Room/Board,  something  most  universities  tend 
to  do.  The  reason  behind  this,  according  to 
Alvarez,  is  that  many  universities  use  their  fees 
for  "Board"  as  a  money-making  device,  charging 
different  rates  for  different  meal  plans  and 
coming  out  with  a  surplus.  The  Univesity  in- 
stead looks  at  how  much  it  is  spending  as  a 
whole  and  then  comes  up  with  one  set  tuition. 
Obviously  Room  and  Board  must  be  broken 
down  for  the  few  students  living  off  campus 
who  don't  participate  in  the  meal  plan,  but  these 
students  are  exceptions,  not  policy. 

At  this  point  in  the  school  year  the  budget  is 
only  in  the  early  planning  stages  and  Alvarez  can 
only  make  speculations  as  to  what  its  final  form 
will  be  when  it  is  sent  as  a  proposal  to  -  the 
Regents  at  the  end  of  February.  He  says  that 
right  now  it  looks  like  salaries  and  tuition  will 
have  a  5%  increase  for  next  year,  but  he  empha- 
sizes that  this  is  only  tentative.  The  students 
can  and  should  look  for  an  increase  in  tuition, 
but  assuming  that  insurance  rates  will  not  es- 
calate as  they  did  last  year,  the  increase  should 
not  be  as  large.  In  planning  the  budget,  the  Uni- 
versity has  to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
annual  inflation  rates,  but  Sewanee's  ever-pre- 
sent desire  for  improvement  as  well. 


Sewaneeweek 


BY  JENIFER  BOBO 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  5:  The  Lady  Tigers  bas- 
ketball team  travels  to  take  on  Christian  Brother 
in  Memphis  at  5:30  p.m. 

The  Sewanee  swimming  and  diving  teams 
meet  Morehead  State  University  at  Centre  Col- 
lege at  5:30  (EST). 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6:  The  first  Lessons 
and  Carols  service  of  this  Christmas  season  be- 
gins at  5:00  p.m.  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

Sewanee  men's  basketball  vs.  Millsaps  at  2:00 
p.m.  in  Juhan  gym. 

The  swimming  and  diving  teams  remain  at 
Centre  College  in  Danville,  KY,  to  compete  in 
the  Centre  Invitational  meet.  Competition  be- 
gins at  10:00  a.m.  (EST). 

Sewanee  women's  basketball  travels  to 
Memphis  to  play  Rhodes  College  at  3:00  p-.m. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  7:  Services  of  Lessons 
and  Carols  are  scheduled  for  5:00  and  8:00  p.m. 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

The  ATO  fraternity  invites  everyone  to  at- 
tend their  annual  Christmas  tea  following  the 
final  service  of  Lessons  and  Carols. 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  8:  The  Lady  Tigers 
travel  to  confront  Fisk  University  in  Nashville 
at  6:00  p.m. 

The  Tigers  travel  to  Southeast  Missouri  State 
University.  Game  starts  at  7:30  p.m.  , 


Norma  Harms  will  speak  on  "Nicaragua"  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall. 
WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    10:       The    pub 

movies  are  Monty  Python  and  the  Holy  Grail 
and  The  Life  of  Brian.  Shows  are  at  7:00  and 
9:00,  respectively. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  11:  Last  day  of 
MWFTT  classes. 

The  Lady  Tigers  take  on  Covenant  at  7:00 
p.m.  in  Juhan  gym. 

Lolita  is  the  final  Cinema  Guild  free  movie  of 
the  semester.  Show  starts  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Union 
Theatre. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  12:  Last  day  oof 
TTMWF  classes. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13:  Reading  Day? 
(I  didn't  think  we  had  Saturday  classes  any- 
more.) 

The  men's  basketball  team  takes  on  Maryville 
at  3 :  00  in  Juhan  gym. 

Pippi  Goes  on  Board  shows  at  3:00  p.m.  Pro- 
ceeds benefit  the  Sewanee  Children's  Center. 
Rated  G. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  15:  Dr.  Samuel  Osher- 
son  lectures  on  "Finding  Our  Fathers:  The  Un- 
finished Business  of  Manhood,"  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Hamilton  Hall  chapel. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17:   Reading  Day 
M*A  *S*H  shows  at  7: 00  p.m.  in  Tiger  Bay  Pub. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  19:  School  of  Theology 
recess  begins. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  21:  All  dormitories 
close  at  12:00  p.m. 


Committee  Explores  Fall  Break  Options 


BY  LAURA  MEEKER  

TWO  YEARS  AGO  the  Student  Life  Com- 
mittee decided  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
having  a  fall  break.  On  behalf  of  the  committee, 
Elizabeth  Owens  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
through  the  S.P.O.  in  order  to  determine  whe- 
ther students  would  prefer  a  fall  break  day  to 
either  an  extra  reading  day  during  the  examina- 
tion period  or  keeping  the  customary  schedule 
for  the  1985  advent  semester.  Since  a  marginal 
number  of  students  chose  the  extra  reading  day, 
it  was  worked  into  the  calendar. 

However,  as  more  and  more  students— burned 
out  by  Thanksgiving  and  envious  of  the  fall 
breaks  enjoyed  by  their  peers  at  other  universi- 
ties-voice the  need  for  a  real  fall  break  (a  com- 
bination of  two  actual  holidays  plus  a  weekend), 
the  administration  has  begun  to  look  into  the 
possibilities.  According  to  Dean  Patterson, 
scheduling  such  a  break  is  difficult  because 
thirty-nine  class  meetings  are  required  for  every 
ordinary  three-hour  course.  Dean  Patterson 
stated  that  there  are  basically  three  changes  that 
could  be  made  in  the  structure  of  the  calendar 
to  provide  for  a  fall  break.  The  college  could  be- 
gin classes  earlier  than  usual,  have  Saturday 
classes  early  in  the  semester  to  compensate  for 
the  later  holidays,  or  change  the  MWFTT/ 
TTMWF  schedule.  If  the  schedule  were 
changed,  most  MWF  classes  would  be  reserved 
for  introductory-level  classes  and  would  last  the 
usual  fifty  minutes.  The  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
classes  would  be  devoted  to  upper-level  courses 
and  would  have  a  duration  of  seventy-five 
minutes. 

THE  CHANCES  of  having  a  fall  break  would 
be  good  only  if  the  students  and  faculty  are 
willing  to  make  the  change.  The  proposal  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  of  a  future  break  was  re- 
cently brought  up  at  the  Curriculum  and  Aca- 
demic Policy  Committee  meeting.    The  commit- 


tee  decided  to  talk  about  it  in  greater  depth  at 
their  December  3  meeting.  Because  the  academ- 
ic calendar  for  next  year  is  already  in  the  final 
stages  of  its  drafting,  students  probably  need  not 
look  for  a  furlough  until  1988.  The  administra- 
tion needs  input  well  in  advance  of  establishing 
any  changes  in  the  schedule.  If  students  would 
like  to  make  any  comments  or  suggestions,  they 
are  urged  to  talk  with  Shay  Mikell  or  Leslie 
Haynes,  both  representatives  on  the  Curriculum 
and  Academic  Policy  Committee.  The  response 
of  interested  students  will  be  important  in  deter- 
mining the  outcome  of  this  issue,  therefore  they 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence University  decision-making. 


EXAM  SCHEDULE 

MONDAY,  DEC.  15: 

9:00  a.m.-All  MWFTT  9:00  classes 
2:00  p.m.-All  MWFTT  11:00  classes 

TUESDAY,  DEC.  16: 

9:00  a.m.-All  TTMWF  9:00  classes 
2:00  p.m.-All  TTMWF  10:00  classes 

THURSDAY,  DEC.  18: 

9:00  a.m.-All  TTMWF  10:00  classes 
2:00  p.m.-All  TTMWF  8:00  classes 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  19: 

9:00    a.m.— All    afternoon   classes    that   are 

not  1:00  classes. 
2:00  p.m.-All  MWFTT  8:00  classes 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  20: 

9:00  a.m.-All  TTMWF  11:00  classes 
2:00  p.m.-All  1:00  classes 
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DuPont  Resources  Inadequate  for  Research? 


PY  ELKA  OLSEN 

AS  THE  WEATHER  grows  colder  and  the 
latest  term  paper  season  draws  to  a  close, 
many  Sewanee  students  are  visiting  other 
college  libraries  to  do  research.  _The  reasons 
vary,  depending  on  the  department  in  which 
a  student  is  working,  and  the  resources  avail- 
able in  the  Jesse  Ball  duPont  Library  for  that 
particular  field.  Containing  space  for  over 
600,000  volumes,  the  library  actually  holds 
360,000,  which  includes  the  90,000  volume 
Library  of  the  School  of  Theology.  The  num- 
bers are  impressive,  but  do  they  meet  the 
needs  of  Sewanee  students? 

The  majority  of  students  that  desert  to  other 
schools  are  upperclassmen,  studying  in  the 
History  or  Political  Science  departments.  Dr. 
Joseph  Cushman  says  that  Sewanee  has  a  fine 
undergraduate  library,  but  a  more  specialized 
library  is  needed  for  students  doing  critical 
historical  research.  Dr.  Cushman  encourages 
his  students  to  visit  libraries  containing  doc- 
uments, magazines,  special  collections,  diaries, 
memoirs,  and  complete  newspaper  collections 
that  are  not  available  at  the  University  of  the 
South.  Dr.  John  Flynn,  another  professor  of 
history,  says  that  the  need  to  visit  other  li- 
braries is  only  necessary  on  term  papers.  Stu- 
dents in  this  situation  are  then  encouraged 
to  visit  Vanderbilt's  library,  which  contains 
a  larger  collection  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals. Dr.  Flynn  says  that  ttie  Department 
of  History  only  gets  about  one  thousand  dollars 
a  year  to  spend  on  materials.  "When  a  book 
costs  $35  dollars,  you  can  see  why  the  materials 
are  limited,"  says  Flynn. 

Dr.  Jerrold  Hirsch,  a  third  professor  in 
the  Department  of  History,  says  that  Sewa- 
nee's  duPont  Library  is  quite  good  when  one 
considers  the  size  of  the  school.  Dr.  Hirsch 
teaches  underclassmen,  and  says  that  their 
needs  are  filled  at  Sewanee's  library.  He  does 
say  that  faculty  often  go  to  other  libraries 
to  find  materials  for  their  own  personal  re- 
search. Dr.  Hirsch  mentions  Memphis  State 
University  and  U.N.C.'s  libraries  as  being  better 
than  duPont,  but  says  "You  would  expect 
much  better  with  a  larger  school.  Ours  could 
have  more,  though. 


EMT  Class 
to  be  Offered 


A  CLASS  will  be'  held  for  Emergency  Medical 
Technicians  training  beginning  early  second 
semester.  There  will  be  an  information  only 
meeting  on  December  11, 1986,  at  6:30  p.m.,  in 
the  recreation  room  of  the  Police  station.  Any- 
one wishing  to  enroll  in  the  course  should  try  to 
attend. 

First  consideration  will  be  given  to  members 
of  the  Sewanee  community  who  are  willing  to 
serve  on  the  Sewanee  EMS.  Second  will  be  stu- 
dents who  are  willing  to  try  out  for  student 
membership  in  SEMS,  and  who  if  selected  will 
be  willing  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  then- 
stay  at  the  college.  The  class  will  be  limited  to 
25,  however,  everyone  who  is  interested  should 
plan  to  attend  this  meeting. 

For  further  information  contact  Peggy 
Bordley  at  598-5996  or  598-1492,  or  Bronwyn 
Healy.  Both  can  be  reached  through  the  SPO. 
Please  include  your  box  number  and  a  phone 
number  where  you  can  be  reached. 


Dr.  Barclay  Ward,  professor  of  Political 
Science,  says  that  many  students  in  his  de- 
partment have  to  use  larger  libraries  to  do 
research  work.  He  also  says  that  the  sources 
for  underclassmen  are  adequate,  but  upper- 
classmen face  problems  with  duPont.  Dr. 
Ward  says  materials  at  Sewanee  are  complete 
enough  to  instruct  the  Political  Science  classes, 
but,  "for  students  to  really  explore  and  get 
into  a  subject,  they  simply  have  to  use  larger 
libraries." 

Political  Science  major,  Ellen  Martin  says 
that  she  has  only  used  another  library  once. 
"I've  had  pretty  good  luck  in  finidng  materials 
here,"  says  Martin,  "especially  with  the  jour- 
nals and  documents.  I've  never  really  had 
a  lot  of  trouble."  Chris  Bratcher,  another 
Political  Science  major  has  used  the  library 
at  U.T.C.  when  writing  papers.  He  also  says 
that  law  schools  have  good  libraries,  where 
"they  have  everything."  Garrison  Martin, 
a  History  major,  visited  U.T.C.  to  write  a  Spa- 
nish paper.  When  asked  why,  Martin  respon- 
ded, "to  get  more  information  that  I  couldn't 
get  here.  There  was  a  whole  lot  more  on  the 
subject  at  U.T.C."  Catie  Cooper,  a  freshman, 
has  another  reason  for  leaving  campus.  "I 
study  better  in  other  libraries  where  I  don't 
see  people  I  know."  Catie  says  that  Sewanee 
is  so  small  that  she  usually  knows,  (and  talks  to,) 
everyone  in  duPont. 

Kala  Spangler,  a  Religion  major,  uses  the 
Chattanooga  Public  Library.  She  says  that  the 
duPont  Library  is  not  as  diverse  as  the  one 
in  Chattanooga.  Kala  plans  to  visit  this  .li- 
brary for  an  Anthropology  paper  that  she  has 
to  write.  "Anthropology  is  such  a  small  de- 
partment at  Sewanee  that  .there  aren't  enough 
magazine  articles  here.  Our  library  is  too 
limited  in  Anthropology."  Also,  Kala  says 
that  at  other  libraries,  "you  don't  have  people 
coming  up  to  your  carrel  every  ten  minutes 
to  chat." 

Despite  the  somewhat  negative  remarks 
about  duPont  cited  above,  there  are  services 
offered  to  fill  the  research  needs  of  everyone 
when  people  take  advantage  of  them.  Ms. 
Virgilia  Rawnsley,  of  the  Public  Service  and 
Reference    Department    of   duPont,    says   that 


with  the  Inter— Library  Loans  program,  any 
material  can  be  obtained  .  With  this  program 
libraries  can  request  materials  from  other 
libraries  when  needed  by  a  student.  These 
other  libraries  lend  materials  to  duPont,  us- 
ually for  a  fee  of  no  more  than  postage,  which 
the  student  pays.  Periodicals  are  one  or  two 
dollars,  or  10  cents  a  page.  Ms.  Rawnsley 
says  that  duPont  has  access  to  almost  any 
library  in  the  United  States,  but  a  problem 
of  timing  often  arises.  Mrs.  Sue  Ellen  Armen- 
trout,  of  Inter— Library  Loans,  says  materials 
can  be  ordered  within  five  minutes,  but  the 
waiting  period  for  the  arrival  of  materials 
can't  be  guaranteed.  It  could  arrive  within 
a  couple  of  days,  but  usually  takes  from  two 
to  three  weeks.  Mrs.  Armentrout  says  that 
the  majority  of  people  using  the  I.L.L.  pro- 
gram used  to  be  faculty  members,  but  students 
are  increasingly  taking  advantage  of  it.  She 
says  that  political  science  is  the  most  deman- 
ding department,  with  biology,  economics, 
and  foreign  languages  following. 

Another  service  offered  by.  the  duPont 
Library  is  the  C.A.R.S.  program  (Computer 
Assisted  Research  Service).  A  student  gives 
a  topic  to  the  reference  librarian  and  she  feeds 
key  words  into  the  computer.  The  computer 
then  gives  a  list  of  aobut  150  articles  on  the 
topic  which  a  student  can  iresearch.  Using 
the  I.L.L.  program,  a  student  can  then  order 
articles  selected  from  this  list.  A  fee  is  in- 
volved, varying  on  the  amount  of  time  taken 
by   the   computer  to  process  the  information. 

Ms.  Rawnsley  says  that  as  classes  and  de- 
partments change,  a  "lag  period"  exists,  due  to 
two  reasons:  1)  to  identify  the  needs  of  the 
class,  and  2)  the  time  necessary  to  acquire 
enough  material  to  make  a  department  stable. 
The  departments  are  working  hard  to  build 
adequate  materials.  Ms.  Rawnsley  says,  "There 
is  just  so  much  material  to  obtain  and  it's 
hard  to  keep  up."  Serials  are  costly,  as  well 
as  journals  and  subscriptions.  "We  will  al- 
ways be  in  need,"  says  Ms.  Rawnsley,  "but  we 
do  have  services  that  help  students.  Students 
don't  always  take  advantage  of  the  help  off- 
ered. They  don't  explore  services,  and  often 
wait  until  it  is  too  late." 


Hopeful  students  peruse  duPont's  research  facilities. 
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A  Time    for  Action 


ON  NOVEMBER  13,  Vice  Chancellor  Robert 
Ayres  issued  his  strongest  statement  yet  on  the 
"Protest  and  Prayer"  controversy.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  he  stated  that:  "Sewanee 
is  being  exposed  to  a  campaign  of  rumor,  false- 
hood and  misinformation.  It  seems  that  a  small 
group  of  people. ..has  set  out  deliberately  to  em- 
barrass and  harm  the  University  by  manipulating 
the  media  and  by  covert  contacts  with  some  of 
our  friends  and  benefactors."  He  went  on  to  re- 
iterate his  disagreement  with  the  group's  opin- 
ions, and  his  intention  to  continue  the  contro- 
versial film  festival.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed 
his  dismay  at  the  fact  "that  a  few  people  would 
so  readily  tarnish  the  name  of  Sewanee..." 
We  commend  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  his  ac- 
curacy and  candor.  His  letter  has  made  it  expli- 
citly clear  that  "A  Protest  and  Prayer"  does  not 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  administration,  fa- 
culty, or  students,  and  that  the  efforts  of  its 
signers  have  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  University.  The  signers  of  that  document 
are  circumventing  all  ordinary  channels  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  financial  and  spiritual  support  of 
The  University  of  the  South.  This  must  stop. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  these  self-appointed 
judges  of  the  Sewanee  to  which  we  have  all  dedi- 
cated a  portion  of  our  lives?  None  of  them 
studied  here;  one  does  not  even  live  on  the  Do- 
main. These  are  the  poeple  who  have  been  in 
contact  with  newspapers  and  television  stations, 
friends  and  benefactors,  detailing  an  utterly  dis- 
torted and  vicious  vision  of  life  here.  They  are 
on  a  campaign  which  now  seems  fueled  only  by 
hate  and  maliciousness. 

They  have  refused  to  listen  to  reason.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  have 
publicly  denounced  their  absurd  claims,  they 
persist.  They  are  doing  irreparable  damage  to 
the  reputation  of  this  University.  It  is  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  lies. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  Dr.  Naomi  Archer  is  no 
longer  contributing  to  the  Sewanee  community, 
and  has  shown  a  distressing  and  unacceptable 
contempt  for  the  authority  of  the  Vice  Chancel- 
lor's office.  She  has  been  a  central  figure  in  a 
hateful  campaign  of  distorted  propaganda.  But, 
more  importantly,  her  involvement  in  these  ac- 
tivities has  seriously  undermined  her  ability  to 
provide  adequate  health  care  to  University  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Archer's  medical  credentials  are  in  no 
way  being  called  into  question;  indeed,  the  Uni- 
versity was  fortunate  to  attract  such  a  highly 


qualified  doctor  after  the  poor  service  offered 
by  former  health  officers.  However,  a  doctor's 
ability  to  serve  her  patients  depends  on  much 
more  than  an  excellent  knowledge  of  medicine. 
Health  care  is  one  of  those  delicate  professions 
in  which  client  trust  is  an  absolutely  essential 
element  for  quality  service.  It  is  on  this  point 
that  Dr.  Archer  has  failed  the  University  of  the 
South.  Students  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  Health 
Office  as  a  result  of  the  self-righteous  and  un- 
professional approach  taken  in  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  "A  Protest  and  Prayer."  Dr. 
Archer  has  compromised  her  Drofessional  objec- 
tivity by  airing  her  personal  views  in  such  a 
judgmental   and  destructive  manner. 

These  are  not  the  isolated  ravings  of  an  over- 
zealous  editorial  staff.  At  a  campus  hardly 
known  for  its  student  activism,  a  full  third  of 
the  student  body  has  expressed  its  mistrust  in 
the  University  Health  Office  by  pledging  to  seek 
medical  care  elsewhere.  Dr.  Archer's  recent  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  University's  benefactors  indi- 
cates her  continued  indifference  to  the  student 
body's  loss  of  faith  in  the  Health  Office.  Her  in- 
volvement in  activities  of  this  nature  has  made 
the  adequate  performance  of  her  medical  duties 
impossible,  and  for  this  reason  we  urge  that  Dr. 
Archer  be  dismissed  as  University  Health  Officer, 

WE  HOPE  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
take  this  position  because  of  her  personal  moral 
convictions  on  birth  control,  or  any  other  issue. 
Those  are  her  business.  But  we  utterly  object  to 
the  methods  which  she  and  her  cohorts  have  em- 
ployed to  express  them.  The  situation  has  deter- 
iorated to  such  a  point  that  she  no  longer  can 
effectively  serve  the  student  body. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  has  expressed  to  this 
newspaper  his  eagerness  to  listen  seriously  to  our 
concerns  and  problems,  and  we  have  indeed 
found  his  door  always  open.  While  we  are  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Ayres  for  his  generous  ear,  it  is  clear 
that  the  possibilities  for  constructive  dialogue  on 
this  issue  have  passed.  We  recognize  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation  and  the  risks  involved  in  the  dis- 
missal of  a  controversial  and  outspoken  em- 
ployee. Still,  the  best  interests  of  the  students' 
health  and  the  larger  whole  of  the  University  de- 
mand that  this  action  be  taken.  Mr.  Ayres  is  the 
only  person  who  can  put  a  conclusive  end  to  the 
mistrust  and  distortion.  We  would  urge  and  ex- 
pect the  Vice  Chancellor  to  dismiss  any  em- 
ployee who  undermines  both  the  students' 
health  care  and  the  reputation  of  the  University. 
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Omens 


AT  A  RECENT  informal  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Slang  in  Sewanee,  we  endeavored 
to  put  in  list  just  what  words  were  "in"  and 
which  were  "out."  We,  all  choosing  to  remain 
unnamed,  are  qualified  by  our  keen  eaves-drop- 
ping skills  and  our  active  and  well-adjusted  lives 
in  the  Sewanee  community;  we  felt  it  was  time 
to  add  a  little  chlorine  to  the  often  stagnation- 
prone  pond  of  Sewanee's  spoken  word.  Thus  we 
have  provided  for  you  a  list— however  sketchy— 
so  that  you  in  your  Christian  kindness  may 
avoid  creating  an  ear-sore  by  resorting  to  a 
phrase  out  of  date  or  tune.  We're  also  game  to 
throw  in  a  list  of  new  incoming  slang  ("viva- 
bund")  that  we  have  gleaned  from  the  Outside 
World  and  other  local  sources  that  are  due  to 
seep  into  Sewanee's  special  time  warp  sooner 
or  later. 

The  categories  are:  greetings,  expletives, 
phrases— just  about  all  short  idioms  are  included; 
some  being  indigenous,  some  imported,  all  either 
on  their  way  in  or  out.  To  stay  in  keeping  with 
the  gist  of  my  column,  I  use  the  words'  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  as  evidence  of  passing 
trends,  with  a  little  etymological  gossip  thrown 


RIGORMORTIS: 

MORIBUND: 

git  off! 

bitchin' 

name-bo 

give  me  a  break 

whalin'  on 

yoish! 

ace 

HOT: 

VIVABUND: 

Phi  dyes 

nullify 

sheese! 

capital,  my  fellow! 

howdy 

wicked  cool 

scary 

groovy 

geek 

dweeb 

You  could  have  knocked 

me  over  with  a  feather 

"Rigormortis"  is  not  really  correct  in  that 
words  never  "die,"  they  just  go  to  another  world 
like  spirits;  it  refers  rather  ,  to  the  extreme  ring- 
ing in  the  ear  their  use  causes.  This  category  is 
self-explanatory. 

As  for  the  moribund  list,  first,  "git  off!  "You 
can  hear  the  death  knoll  in  this  one.  I  never  a- 
dopted  it  personally  because  of  its  veiled  re- 
ference to  dogs  in  springtime;  it  best  suited  the 
mouth  of  Jeff  Kibler,  a  departed  graduate. 
"Bitchin 's"  out,  maybe  never  in  for  alot  of  you. 
It,  I  believe,  spanned  the  country  all  the  way 
from  California.  "Whalin'  on,"  "Ace,"  and 
"Yoish"  being  expletives  of  the  short-lived 
type,  are  exeunt. 

For  all  my  fathoming,  "face"  seems  to  ori- 
ginate from  the  Japanese  notion  to  lose  or  save 
face,  and  the  American  "to  face"  someone. 
If  you  yell  "face!"  and  flip  your  arm  up  Heil 
Hitler  style  for  a  high  five,  you've  won  in  the 
facing  of  something,  rather  unexpectedly.  Thus 
you  might  yell  "face!"  in  combination  with  high 
five  (or  more  wisely,  send  it  telepathically)  if 
SEE  PAGE  14 
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Honor  Code  Operates  on  Trust 


EVENTS  HERE  on  the  mountain  in  recent 
months  have  prompted  the  University  admin- 
istration to  issue  a  number  of  precautionary 
warnings  to  the  women  of  Sewanee.  The  Deans' 
office  offered  advice  including  the  recommend- 
ations that  women  not  travel  alone  anytime, 
that  the  escort  service  be  used  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  that  when  the  escort  service  is  not 
available  women  should  call  the  police  for  a  ride 
home.  This  is  all  sound  advice  and  if  followed 
should  decrease  the  likelihood  of  abductions  on 
campus. 


Notes  on  a  Napkin 


There  have  been  a  number  of  times  when  the 
escort  service  has  not  run  on  schedule;  it  does 
notrun  at  all  on  weekends.  When  the  escort  ser- 
vice isn't  running  students  should  call  the  police 
for  a  ride,  right?  Well,  there  has  been  at  least 
one  instance  of  women  calling  the  police  and 
being  denied  a  ride.  On  one  recent  Saturday 
night  a  group  of  women  called  the  police  from 
the  Pub  because  they  were  intoxicated  and 
couldn't  drive  to  their  respective  homes.  The 
police  responded  by  saying  that  they  would 
sooner  arrest  these  women  than  give  them  a 
ride  home.  This  doesn't  seem  right.  These 
women  should  have  been  prime  candidates  for 
a  ride  since  they  were  particularly  vulnerable. 
For  some  reason  the  police  don't  think  the  re- 
quest was  legitimate,  despite  the  advice  of  the 
Deans  to  the  students. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROBLEM  and  from  where 
does  it  emanate?  The  problem  is  communi- 
cation—rather than  lack  of  communication— 
and  it  emanates  from  the  administration  build- 
ing. The  examples  are  numerous.  The  admin- 
istration was  slow  to  issue  any  statements  in 
reaction  to  the  "Prayer  and  Protest"  threat 
until  chided  by  the  Purple.  Two  weeks  lapsed 
betweeen  the  change  in  alcohol  policy  and  the 
publication  of  its  contents;  many  students  were 
penalized  as  a  result.  The  decision  to  buy  and 
renovate  the  current  French  house  was  appar- 
ently just  announced  at  a  faculty  meeting  with- 
out consultation;  the  faculty  voiced  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  move,  but  by  then  it  was  too  late. 
It  is  fishy  that  the  appointment  of  the  health 
officer  occured  during  a  summer  when  students 
couldn't  be  consulted. 

Likewise,  the  decision  to  change  the  Wilkins 
policy  was  made  during  summer  break  when  the 
curriculum  committee  couldn't  meet  to  consider 
it  even  though  that  committee  did  meet  several 
times  to  take  care  of  other  administrative  chores 
that  summer.  If  no  one  knows  about  a  policy 
change  before  it's  implemented  then  there  can 
be  no  protest.  Pretty  shrewd,  huh?  Can  secrecy 
work  for  you  too?  Leave  one  footnote  out  of 
your  next  term  paper  and  find  out  fast! 

LET'S  BE  CLEAR  about  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here.  It  seems  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
different  policy  maneuvers  utilized:  1)  the  V.C. 
sneak:  This  occurs  when  the  Vice-Chancellor 
wants  to  make  a  decision  that  he  knows  will 
meet  with  stiff  opposition,  so  he  makes  it, 
conveniently,  during  the  summer  when  the 
appropriate    student   and    faculty   committees 


can't  be  consulted;  even  if  they  have  to  meet 
during  the  summer  for  other  reasons.  This 
technique  doesn't  alleviate  protest  but  it  delays 
it  long  enough  so  that  it  may  have  no  effect 
on  the  policy  outcome.  Students  complain 
about  the  health  officer  adamantly  yet  she 
remains.  2)  If  we  ignore  the  problem  it  might 
just  go  away:  This  is  the  "Protest  and  Prayer" 
example.  The  administration  waited  several 
months  before  reacting  to  the  allegations  that 
Sewanee  students  lacked  moral  fiber  etc.. .3) 
Cart  before  the  horse:  This  is  the  public  dis- 
play case  where  the  University  allowed  the  pol- 
ice to  ticket  students  before  informing  the 
students  that  policy  had  been  changed. 

WHAT  ARE  the  implications?  The  clearest 
problem  is  the  threat  to  the  Honor  Code,  what's 
left  of  it.  It's  funny,  we  hear  complaints  about 
the  status  of  the  Honor  Code  and  talk  of  its  re- 
vision through  committee  in  hopes  of  making  it 
perform  better.  What  we  don't  see  are  examples 
of  trust  from  the  top  down.  Ever  have  your 
hand  stamped  at  Cravens?  Have  you  had  to  get 
a  ticket  at  Gailor  for  your  steak?  Have  you  not- 
iced that  the  computer  lab  is  not  open  24  hours? 
To  have  a  party  one  now  has  to  sign  a  number 
of  forms  assuring  the  administration  that  alcohol 
policy  will  be  observed.  Is  this  really  necessary? 

The  Reagan  administration  is  currently 
floundering  as  a  result  of  its  use  of  similiar 
techniques.  The  issues  of  security  and  press 
leaks  have  been  of  major  importance  in  the  Rea- 
gan era  and  now  we  see  why.  And  we  see  the  re- 
sults; the  cabinet  is  falling  apart.  Perhaps  we 
expect  this  from  politicians,  but  we  shouldn't 
accept  it  in  our  college.  Even  if  we  can't  change 
the  world,  we  can  change  ourselves.  We  can 
observe  the  Honor  Code  in  every  aspect  of  our 
lives  and  make  it  known  that  we  expect  simi- 
lar behavior  from  our  fellow  students. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Editor: 

I  read,  with  great  disappointment,  the 
"splash"  printed  in  the  Purple  about  Dr.  David 
Hopkins  which  was  based  on  the  lunatic  ravings 
of  someone  unqualified  to  judge  and  incompe- 
tent to  assess  the  situation.  Certainly,  there  is 
plenty  to  write  about  in  this  publication  without 
being  scandal-makers.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  for  many 
years  given  his  time,  compassion,  knowledge  and 
skilled  judgement  to  the  people  of  Sewanee  and 
did  not  deserve  the  undue  publicity  given  him. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  apology  given  to 
him  amounted  to  a  couple  of  sentences  which 
will  never  take  away  the  damage  to  his  reputa- 
tion or  the  personal  hurt  that  I  know  he  must 
feel. 

SEWANEE,  wake  up!!  For  a  small  town, 
you  have  wonderful  medical  care  available  and 
you  are  slowly  driving  them  all  away.  Hopeful- 
ly, you  won't  realize  this  when  it's  too  late. 

Dorothy  Stein,  R.N. 


IN  THIS  YEAR  of  Tennessee  Homecoming,  I 
acknowledge  the  death  of  my  birthplace:  Col- 
umbia, a  town  rich  in  regional  history  and 
achievement.  President  James  K.  Polk  lived 
there,  as  did  his  distant  cousin  Leonidas,  the 
"Fighting  Bishop"  of  the  Confederacy  and  prin- 
cipal founder  of  this  University.  Planters  and 
farmers  coming  west  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  settled  there  in  Maury  County,  and 
hacked  out  of  the  Indian  wilderness  towns  and 
great  houses  that  are  among  the  finest  surviving 
in  the  South.  They  established  a  military  school 
that  soon  earned  a  national  reputation  for  excel- 
lence, and  built  churches  that  stood  at  the  cen- 
ter of  their  communities  and  bound  them  to- 
gether. It  was  a  place  where  families  united  by 
their  interest  in  the  land  built  a  society  ordered 
around  their  common  heritage. 

But  all  that  is  changing.  The  northern  armies 
marched  through  the  county  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  only  now  are  they  reaping  the  full 
fruit  of  their  efforts.  Last  year  General  Motors 
announced  plans  to  construct  the  Saturn  auto 
plant  in  what  heretofore  had  been  the  tiny  vil- 
lage of  Spring  Hill.  The  academy  was  taken  over 
by  fundamentalists;  the  uniforms  are  gone,  and 
so,  in  large  degree,  is  the  excellence.  Most  of  the 
great  old  families  have  either  died  out  or  moved 
away;  the  prospect  of  fortune  has  lured  their 
children  to  more  fertile  ground.  The  houses 
their  fathers  built  now  are  occupied  by  news- 
paper barons  and  young  executives  from  the 
cities.  And  though  they  are  hard  at  work  "re- 
storing" their  newly -acquired  treasures,  they 
will  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  restore  the  county. 
Even  as  they  carefully  recreate  the  outward 
forms  of  the  area's  culture,  the  essence  of  it  is 
disintegrating  around  them. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  is  coming,  yet  the  im- 
pending arrival  of  these  twentieth  century 
Yankees,  and  the  alien  society  they  represent, 
is  not  met  with  the  same  stubborn  resistance  as 
before.  In  fact,  all  over  the  county  billboards 
proclaim,  "Welcome  Saturn."  Bankers  speak 
excitedly  of  the  huge  sums  of  money  that  will 
pour  through  the  local  economy,  "while  land 
developers  from  as  far  away  as  Dallas  are  snatch- 
ing up  every  little  farm  they  can  get  their  hands 
on. 

"The  local  community  must  always  be  the 
most  permanent,"  warned  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  by 
community  he  did  not  mean  the  mere  name  of  a 
place,  a  spot  on  a  map,  or  a  courthouse  square. 
A  community  of  permanence  is  one  that  oper- 
ates with  certain  basic  principles;  in  Columbia 
these  were  farming  and  Christianity,  and  a  com- 
mon social  heritage  of  over  150  years.  But  now 
the  money-changers  have  decreed  that  these 
fabrics  can  be  eradicated  without  too  much 
harm,  and  they  are  wasting  no  time  in  going 
about  the  task. 

This,  they  tell  us,  is  progress.  After  all,  how- 
ever alien  their  lifestyle  and  culture,  the  workers 
that  will  descend  upon  us  from  Detroit  and  else- 
where will  spend,  spend,  spend— and  we  can 
buy  more  satellite  dishes  and  color  televisions. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  interim,  at  least  a  remnant  of 
the  old  style  survives:    people  still  wave  at  you 

SEE  PAGE  14 
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Record  RevtewO 


BY  RON  CHERRY 


BILLY  BRAGG'S  Talking  with  the  Taxman 
about  Poetry  is  one  of  the  latest  gems  from 
across  the  Big  Pond.  At  a  time  when  American, 
folk-influenced  rock-n-roll/nu-music  is  in  vogue 
in  progressive  music  circles,  Bragg  states  that 
English  music  is  by  no  means  dead.  He  has 
fused  rock  and  folk— British  style.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  this  album  comes  across  so  well  against 
the  latest  American  rage.  Bragg,  who  appeared  a 
few  years  ago,  charmed  critics  and  listeners  with 
simple  near  a  capella  ballads— only  accompany- 
ing himself  on  acoustic  guitar.  It  was  clear  that 
the  Socialist  leanings  in  his  lyrics  were  as  im- 
portant to  him  as  the  music. 

Because  of  his  one-man-barrd  nature  this  late- 
est  Lp  is  surprising;  Bragg  has  expanded  his  mus- 
ical flavors  while  increasing  the  depth  of  the  mu- 
sic by  introducing  many  instuments  still,  the 
ballad  remains  his  standard  and  there  has  been 
no  loss  of  the  personal  warmth  that  was  found 
in  his  solo  material.  Like  his  previous  stuff, 
Talking  with  the  Taxman  emerges  from  working 
class  England. 

SIDE  ONE  begins  with  the  most  hit-potent 
ial  song.  "Greetings  to  the  New  Brunette."  The 
tunefulness  is  found  in  what  is  Bragg's  most 
musically  conventional  ensemble-featuring  back- 
ing vocals,  percussion  and  several  guitarists— one 
being  the  Smiths'  Johnny  Marr.  Bragg's  cockney 
bellowing  captures  the  emotion  and  confusion 
of  ill-fated,  impoverished  lovers.  The  institution 
of  marriage  is  questioned  throughout  this  re- 
cord; it  is  no  surprise  considering  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  young  adults'  future  in  a  land  of  dou- 


ble-digit unemployment.  "The  Marriage"  fea- 
tures a  flugel  hom  to  enhance  the  swinging  soul 
rhythm  and  guitar.  Another  soul-influenced 
ditty,  "The  Warmest  Room"  has  soft  back- 
ground organ,  not  unlike  the  ballads  coming  out 
of  Motown  in  the  60's.  It  too  comments  on  the 
option  of  marriage  for  the  future  of  lustful 
adolescents. 

On  "Wishing  the  Days  Away,"  Bragg  croons 
a  la  Grand  Ol'Opry  with  accompaniment  by 
mandolin,  violin,  and  slide  guitar.  American 
folk  is  not  at  all  unsimiliar  to  this  in  the  desire 
for  Utopia  that  the  lyrics  seek.  "Idealogy"  is 
an  almost  lick-for-lick  cover  at  Bob  Dylan's 
"Chimes  of  Freedoms  Clashing"— he  does 
analyze  the  lyrics: 

"God  bless  the  Civil  Service 
The  nations  saving  grace 
While  we  expect  democracy 
They're  laughing  in  our  face 
And  although  our  cries  get  louder 
Their  laughter  gets  louder  still 
Above  the  sound  of  ideologiesclashing." 
His  egalitarianism  clearly  appears  in  "There  is  A 
Power  in  the  Union;"   this  tune  perhaps  carries 
over  the  most  from  his  earlier  records  in  which 
straightforward       near-furious  strumming  with 
directly  targeted  lyrics  suffice  for  recording  mer- 
it. 

OTHER  HIGHLIGHTS  of  this  record  are 
found  in  the  jangle  piano,  ragtime  ballad  "Hon- 
ey, I'm  A  Big  Boy  Now."  The  melodramatic 
accompaniment  to  the  stilted  lyrics  helps  sof- 
ten the  blow  of  an  unhappy  love  story.  The 
calypso  strumming  on  "Help  Save  the  Youth  of 
America"  qualifies  this  song  as  the  most  dance- 
able  on  the  Lp.  From  an  outsider's  point  of 
view,  it  draws  attention  to  the  grim  outlook  for 
American  youth,  considering  the  potential  for 
future  "police  actions"  as  well  as  nuclear  war. 

Billy  Bragg  may  be  a  folk  hero  on  the  rise; 


CjnemaGuijd 


BY  CYLE  BRUEGGEMAN 


THE  FINAL  FILM  of  this  semester's  Cinema 
Guild  series  is  Lolita  (1962).  Directed  by 
Stanley  Kubrick,  this  movie  stars  James  Mason 
as  Humbert  Humbert,  a  nymphet-crazed,  middle 
aged  scholar  who  falls  for  a  twelve-year-old  girl 
named  Lolita.  In  order  to  be  near  Lolita,  Hum 
marries  her  mother  Charlotte  Haze,  humorously 
portrayed  by  Shelley  Winters.  Upon  Charlotte's 
death,  Humbert  picks  Lolita  up  from  camp  and 
thier  relationship  commences.  Hum  then  loses 
Lo  to  author  and  nymphet-nabber  Clare  Quilty 


(Peter  Sellers).  Happily,  Nabakov's  reworking  of 
the  book  for  the  screenplay  emphasizes  the 
Sellers  role.  The  part  of  Quilty,  with  lines  like, 
"I'm  not  with  someone.  I'm  with  you"  allows 
Sellers  to  perform  at  his  ironic  best.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sue  Lyon,  the  fourteen-year-old 
actress  cast  as  the  twelve-year-old  nymphet,  was 
an  unfortunate  choice  as  she  looks  more  like  a 
college  freshman  than  one  in  high  school.  De- 
spite this,  Lolita  is  a  fine,  fun  film.  Especially 
nice  is  the  toenail  painting  scene  in  the  opening 
credits.  Don't  miss  it.  Thursday,  December  11, 
7:30  p.m.,  Thompson  Union. 

NEXT  SEMESTER,  Cinema  Guild  has  an 
offering  of  fine  films  in  store.  The  musical  All 
That  Jazz  is  the  kick-off  on  January  15.  Con- 
tinuing in  the  musical  vein  is  Don  Giovanni, 
Mozart's  opera,  scheduled  for  February  26.  The 
director  of  Nostalghia  gives  us  Andrei  Rubleu  on 
April  9.  Equally  Russian  is  Woody  Allen's  Love 
and  Death  (January  22).  Eleven  other  films  will 
be  shown— stay  tuned  next  semester  for  details. 


AWESOME 

The  Library 


he  is  clearly  a  man  of  the  people.  His  music 
is  a  masterful  piecing  of  various  bits  of  melody 
with  different  instruments.  Simplicity  is  a  folk 
art  for  him.  For  the  most  part  his  lyrics  reflect 
problems  that  most  Sewanee  students  do  not 
nor  will  ever  have:  terminal  unemployment  and 
poverty.  Regardless,  one  can  see  the  sense  in  his 
message  and  Bragg  may  become  more  popular  as 
America's  youth  become  more  aware  of  the 
horrors  of  social  and  economic  inequity. 

ON  A  LIGHTER  NOTE,  and  one  that  is 
much  less  talented— or  at  least  productionally 
sound— The  Scene  is  Now  are  a  band  offering  a 
fun  alternative  to  Top  40,  or  even  the  alternative 
music  which  is  so  serious  and  gloomy.  One 
great  thing  about  new  bands  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  little  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain;  so 
many  will  play  around  in  ways  never  dared  by 
groups  with  followings  or  big  label  contracts. 

Total  Jive  is  an  album  by  such  a  group.  If 
anything,  these  guys  are  a  guitar  band— simply 
because  that  is  what  is  heard  most.  Harmonicas 
and  organs  also  appear  to  provide  some  interest 
ing  harmonies.  Neither  the  vocals  nor  the  talent 
of  this  band  is  outstanding,  but  the  stillness  re- 
minds  me  of  something  about  the  Replacements' 
Hootenanny.  The  best  of  this  record  comes 
dissimilar  forms.  "Two  Spoonfuls"  is  an  up- 
beat ditty  featuring  dissonant  harmonies  from 
the  singers  as  well  as  twangy  guitars.  On  the 
other  hand  "Anthracite"  features  blues  beat  and 
jamming,  supported  by  a  Motown  sound, 
organ,  and  clapping.  Heavy  bass,  drumming,  and 
distortion  combine  in  "Sartre's  Acid  Trip"  to 
provide  an  upbeat  gloominess. 

The  sounds  of  this  record  are  different  and 
unsophisticated.  However,  for  a  first  record  this 
one  is  not  bad.  More  importantly,  it  seems  to 
say  that  there  are  still  bands  who  are  willing  to 
experiment.  Even  if  it  does  not  sound  great,  s 
what.. .nobody's  perfect. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

Put  your  education  to  work— become  a 

Lawyer's  Assistant 
"The  Career  of  the  80's" 

at  The  National  Center  for  Paralegal  Training 

•  Oldest  and  largest  ABA-  approved  program  in  Southeast 

•  Employment  assistance-  over  1,000  employers  in  38 
states  have  hired  our  graduates 

■  3  month  day  program  with  housing  available 

•  7  month  evening  program 

•  Diversified  Curriculum-specialize  in  Litigation, 
Corporations,  or  Real  Estate  and  Probate— including 

"Computers  in  the  practice  of  Law" 

Meet  with  our  representative 

Wednesday,  November  19,  9:00  AM-12:00  NOON 

at  the  college  placement  office 

The  National  Center  for  Paralegal  Training 

3414  Peachtrcc  Rd,  NH     Allania,  GA  30326 
800-223-2618  In  Georgia,  call  404-266-1060 
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Sewanee     Carries    on    Cambridge  Tradition 


BY  DENNY  KEZAR 


THERE  ARE  MANY  EVENTS  here  at  Sewa- 
nee which  every  student  should  experience  at 
least  once,  including:  Convocation,  Commence- 
ment, Gailor  food,  and  the  annual  Lessons  and 
Carols  Festival.  A  tradition  since  1960,  the 
popularity  of  this  festival  has  been  growing  con- 
stantly. According  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  festival's 
head  usher  for  the  past  four  years,  if  this  growth 
continues,  a  larger  chapel  will  be  needed.  At- 
tendance at  last  year's  service  was  1360— the 
largest  number  of  people  ever  assembled  in  All 
Saints'.  Perhaps  this  crowding  explains  why 
people  begin  to  stake  out  their  pews  three 
hours  before  the  service  begins. 

For  those  who  have  never  attended  one  of 
these  services,  Dr.  Smith  summarized  the  basic 
structure.  Each  service  is  preceded  by  one 
hour  of  music,  usually  a  string  ensemble  and 
organ  music.  The  actual  service  begins  with 
a  procession  of  banners,  clergy,  and  other 
readers  chosen  from  the  community.  The 
service's  structure  is  borrowed  from  Kings' 
College,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Smith  describes  it 
as,  "a  celebration  of  advent  but  also  a  festi- 
val in  the  medieval  sense  of  a  celebration  that 
joyfully  unites  all  of  the  elements  of  a  com- 
munity. "The  services  are  appropriate  for 
Sewanee,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "because  of  Sewa- 
nee's  active  sense  of  the  good  medieval  quali- 
ties of  the  church."  One  of  the  features  of 
the  medieval  world  was  the  mixture  of  spiri- 
tual and  secular  life.  It  was  the  great  festi- 
vals of  the  medieval  period  that  this  festival 
is  shaped  after. 

THE  CONTENT  of  the  service  is  just  as 
the  name  implies— lessons  are  read  between 
carols  sung  by  several  choirs.  The  current 
choirs    include:      The   University   Choir,   The 


Sewanee  Chorale,  St.  Andrews-Sewanee  School 
Choir,  and,  on  occassion,  The  Otey  Youth  Choir 
and  certain  bell  choirs.  The  lessons  are  usually 
chosen  because  they  stress  the  concept  of 
redemption,  from  creation  to  the  great  incama- 
tional  hymn. 

The  services  are  definitely  a  chance  for 
Sewanee  to  present  itself  to  a  larger  community 
than  it  regularly  comes  in  contact  with.  For  the 
festival  to  be  such  a  success,  many  community 
and  other  groups  must  participate.  Countless 
alumni  have  made  their  pilgrimage  back  to  the 
mountain    yearly    to    experience    the    service. 


The  Episcopal  Church  also  represents  itself, 
sending  people  from  all  over  the  South.  Dr. 
Smith  thanks  the  Proctors  and  A.P.'s  who 
help  him  usher  the  services,  and  the  E.M.T.'s 
and  fire  department  for  their  help. 

For  those  interested  in  seeing  what  all  this 
is  about,  the  27th  annual  Lessons  and  Carols 
Festival  will  begin  on  December  6  th,  with  a 
service  at  5:00  p.m.  Services  on  the  7th  will  be 
held  at  5:00  p.m.  and  8:00  p.m.  Dr.  Smith 
recommends  the  second  Sunday  service  as  the 
easiest  to  find  a  seat. 


Decorating  for  the  Festival  in  All  Saints'. 


WHEN  IS  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO 
CALL  YOUR  BOYFRIEND? 

a)  When  the  president  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  asks 
you  to  Saturday  night's  Fiji  Formal. 

b)  After  racquetball  class,  to  tell  him  that  the 
instructor  with  the  Australian  accent  and  those 
blue  eyes  did  wonders  for  your  serve. 

c)  When  you  just  feel  like  telling  him  you  miss 
him  after  all. 


Maybe  you  shouldn't  tell  him  everything  that's  going  on 
But  if  you  still  care  about  him,  why  not  call  and  whisper 
some  sweet  things  he'll  never  forget? 

Like  why  you  call  using  AT&T  Long  Distance  Service, 
and  why  you  trust  AT&T's  high  quality  service  and  excep- 
tional value. 

When  you  tell  him  that  AT&T  gives  you  imme- 
diate credit  if  you  dial  a  wrong  number,  he  won't 
be  able  to  get  you  out  of  his  mind. 

And  telling  him  you  can  count  on  AT&T  for 
clear  long  distance  connections  will  drive 
him  crazy. 

All  of  which  will  probably 
inspire  him  to  drive 
out  for  the  weekend, 
giving  you  an 
excuse  to  blow  off 
that  silly  f  rat 
party  after  all. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice 
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A  Sewanee  Legend  Speaks  Out 


BY  DEAN  ROBINSON 

HE  IS,  among  other  things,  a  composer, 
teacher,  musician,  and  author.  His  legal  battles 
have  captured  the  attention  of  thousands,  and  is 
definitely  one  of  Sewanee's  most  interesting  rest- 
den  ts. 

Tupper  Saussy,  a  1958  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  lived  in  Sewanee  since  1976.  Here 
he  publishes  his  monthly  newsletter.  Main  Street 
a  complement  to  his  book.  The  Miracle  on  Main 
Street,  a  discourse  on  the  modern  American  fin- 
ancial system.  His  philosophy  is  based  on  "an 
unfaltering  belief  in  the  writings  of  the  founding 
fathers  and  a  deep  conviction  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ. " 

At  times,  that  philosophy  has  caused  some 
difficulties:  he  is  currently  embroiled  in  litiga- 
tion on  charges  of  income  tax  evasion.  But  in  a 
recent  interview  with  the  Sewanee  Purple, 
Tupper  Saussy  demonstrated  that  his  interests 
extend  far  beyond  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Sewanee  Purple:  You  have  a  public  image, 
almost  mythical,  in  the  Sewanee  community  as 
a  tax  protester.  Could  you  elaborate  on  your 
involvement? 


Tupper  Saussy:  That  tax  protester  label  is 
a  very  difficult  one.  It  is  one  that  I  think  the 
government  tries  to  put  on  certain  marked, 
targeted  people  to  make  them  unpopular  in  the 
community.  The  idea  being  that  government 
needs  taxes  and  if  you  protest  taxes,  you're 
against  government.  He's  actually  an  enemy 
against  order,  and  deserves  to  be  in  jail.  So 
tax  protester  is  a  public  relations  device.  I 
have  never  really  protested  taxes.  I  certainly 
don't  approve  of  the  idea  of  paying  taxes  you  do 
not  owe.  But  really,  if  people  want  to  consider 
me  a  tax  protester,  let  them.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  a  tax  protester.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
was  created  by  tax  protesters.  The  Boston  Tea 
Party  was  a  tax  protest. 

S.P.:  Is  this  entirely  a  personal  matter,  or 
do  you  consider  yourself  part  of  a  national 
movement? 

T.S.:  My  major  protest  has  been  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  state  has  the  authority  to 
compel  information  from  me.  The  state  cannot 
compel  me  to  do  anything.  This  was  the  core  of 
the  Inquisitions  of  the  Reformation.  I  am 
against  inquisitorial  government,  and  I  think 
that  all  true  Christians  are  against  inquisitorial 
government.  Since  I  was  writing  against 
government  by  inquisition  and  continue  to 
write,  the  inquisitors  got  together  and  said, 
how  can  we  get  this  guy?  We  can't  put  him  in 
jail  for.  being  a  writer.  But  what  they  do  is 
say.well,  lets  find  something  that  we  can  get 
him  for,  so  they  came  up  with  a  tax  angle  We'll 
use  the  fact  that  he  asked"  constitutional  ques- 
tions on  a  tax  return,  and  we'll  convince  some- 
how the  people  through  the  press  that  he's  not 
paying  taxes.  Actually,  I've  never  been  submit- 
ted a  bill  for  those  taxes,  for  the  years  that  I  was 
tried.  They  re  not  interested  in  collecting  a  tax 
but  in  silencing  me. 

S.P.:  Have  you  not  filed  returns,  nor  paid 
any  taxes,  or  is  it  that  you  haven't  given  them 
the  information  they  wanted,  and  decided  your 
own  idea  of  what  — 


T.S.:       (he   enthusiastically    breaks  in)   the 


jury  agreed  that  I  had  the  right  to  ask  questions 
on  the  tax  return  instead  of  giving  them  infor- 
mation, the  idea  being,  that  once  they  answered 
my  questions,  then  I  would  be  obligated  to  give 
the  tax  information,  which  I'm  perfectly  willing 
to  do.  I've  arranged  my  affairs  in  such  a  way 
that  I  really  have  no  tax  liability,  so  there's  no 
reason  to  file  returns. 


S.P.:  Your  basis  is  that  you,  yourself,  can 
determine  your  liability  and  then  report  to  the 
government  without  giving  them  the  informa- 
tion? 


T.S.:  Well,  actually  the  non-filing  of  a  return 
is  enough.  It  really  is  a  highly  emotional  issue. 
People  want  to  look  at  me  funny  and  walk 
across  the  street,  and  say,  well,  he  doesn't  pay 
his  taxes.  That  really  is  fear  of  the  dark;  fear  of 
the  bogey  man.  My  little  children  don't  pay 
taxes.  I  know  a  lot  of  grown-ups  who  don't  pay 
taxes.  However,  I  will  say  this.  Everyone  pays 
taxes.  When  you  go  into  a  grocery  store  and 
buy  goods.  Do  you  know  what  your  doing? 
You're  paying  the  taxes,  the  income  taxes,  of 
every  employee  of  that  store.  You're  paying  the 
income  taxes  of  every  employee  who  worked  to 
make  and  produce  the  goods  that  you're  buying. 
It's  a  system  in  which  we  pay  everybody  else's 
taxes. 


S.P.:     When  I  came  in,  you  were  finishing 
a  letter.  Was  that  the  newsletter  you  send  out? 

T.S.:    Yes,  I  have  a  monthly  publication,  the 
Main  Street  Journal 


S.P.:  What  does  it  deal  with? 

T.S.:  It  deals  with  issues  of  individual  free- 
doms within  a  Christian  perspective.  We're  very 
heavy  on  the  Christian  history  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  reprinted  a  lost  masterpiece  by 
Roger  Shermon,  who  is  one  of  the  founders  of j 
our  country,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution,  and  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  What  it  does  is  analyze  current 
events  in  light  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
the  legislature  interest  behind  the  fundamental 
laws  of  our  land. 


S.P.:  Does  the  Main  Street  Journal  have  a  pol- 
itical stance,  or  support  any  political  candidates? 

T.S.:  Oh,  No!  I  consider  my  family  a  church. 
I  think  that  the  church  must  remain  separate 
from  the  state,  and  I  have  no  involvement  what- 
soever with  the  state.  I  don't  care  about  politi- 
cal candidates.  I  believe  like  Jefferson  did.  He 
said,  "Let  us  bind  them  down  with  the  chains  of 
the  Constitution."  That  way  we  won't  have  to 
worry  about  having  confidence  in  them.  I  cons- 
ider one  politician  to  be  about  as  good  as  anoth- 
er. As  long  as  you  could  put  a  homicidal  maniac 
in  the  White  House,  and  he  would  do  a  very 
good  job. 

S.P.:  I  have  heard  that  presently  you  are  invo- 
lved in  an  appeal  of  your  case.  What  is  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  appeal? 


T.S.:Well,  so  many  people  think  that  the  case 
has  to  do  with  the  income  tax;  it  doesn't.    It 


really  has  to  do  with  silencing  Saussy.  They 
done  everything^  in  their  power  to  cut  off— (tJ 
phone  rings  interrupting  the  interview.  The  cc 
versation  engenders  a  lively,  argumentive  debc 
with  someone  who  appears  to  be  on  the  opp 
site  side  of  opinion  from  Mr.  Saussy.  But  wh 
ever  is  on  the  line,  the  conversation  clings  to 
tone  of  respect  and  friendship.)  What  we  real 
have  going  in  that  case  is  that  in  order  to  silen 
me,  the  U.S.  Attorney  went  into  court  and  1 
filed  an  information.  An  information  is  like 
grand  jury  indictment,  only  it's  filed  by  o 
man.  Somebody  in  government  called  me 
criminal— said  Saussy  has  committed  this  criu 
of  willfully  failing  to  report  information  to  tl 
government.   He  didn't  go  before  the  grand  jur 
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He  didn't  swear  under  penalty  of  perjury.  Now, 
if  it  turned  out  that  his  allegations  were  false, 
as  they  turned  out  to  be  for  1978-1979,  and 
1977,  then  what  recourse  do  I  have  to  an  assist 
ant  U.S.  Attorney  for  subjecting  me  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  criminal  defense?  He's  immune 
from  persecution! 

Now,  is  that  fair?  The  only  way  to  keep 
from  having  that  happen  to  you  is  to  say,  yes  sir 
boss  anything  you  say,  111  do.  You  want  me  to 
shut-up;  I'll  shut  up.  Otherwise,  they  come  at 
you  and  they  charge  you  just  unilaterally.  Now, 
what  I'm  saying  in  my  appeal  is  that  I  was  only 
convicted  for  the  first  year  because  we  really  did 
not  vigorously  defend  it.  The  information  was 
filed  only  four  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 


statute  of  limitations  on  that  year.  See,  the  IRS 
can  only  prosecute  six  years  after  the  date  that 
the  return  was  due.  When  I  challenged  them  on 
that,  he  went  back  before  the  grand  jury  and  got 
an  indictment.  Well,  the  indictment  came  seven 
and  a  half  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.  What  we're  saying  is  that 
the  indictment  is  no  good.  Well  now  what  the 
sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  just  ruled  is, 
sorry,  the  information  was  enough  to  stop  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  that 
was  enough  to  bring  a  man  lawfully  before  the 
court.  An  unsoum,  unsupported  information 
filed  by  one  immune  government  servant  is 
enough  to  reach  out  in  the  community  and  get 
anybody  that  servant  wants  and  subject  him  to 
the  expense  and  stress  of  a  criminal  defense. 
Now,  I'm  sorry;  there's  just  only  one  other 
country  in  the  world  where  it  works  like  that 
and  that's  the  Soviet  Union!  Well,  it  works  that 
way  in  Poland  and  in  Cuba,  and  wherever  you 
have  a  fascist  or  communistic  totaliterian  gov- 
ernment. I'm  shocked  that  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  would  be  of  the  opinion  that 
that  is  lawful  process.  We  go  from  here  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

S.P.:  So  you  feel  that  the  case  is  a  government 
action  against  you  because  they  oppose  the 
theories  in  your  writings? 

T.S.:  Sure.  It's  a  classic  case  because  it  happ- 
ens anytime  you  have  somebody  who  tells  the 
simple  truth,  and  that's  all  I  tell.  The  truth  in 
many  instances  is  too  much  for  the  secular  pow- 
ers to  take.  They  can't  fight  our  truth  (laughs) 
with  truth.  They  can  only  fight  it  with  lies,  and 
darkness  and  deceit,  and  public  relations. 

S.P.:  Someone  might  feel  that  the  attack 
against  the  government  would  be— let's  say, 
anarchy.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  basis  for  order 
in  society? 

T.S.:  I  believe  in  Christian  liberty.  I  live  by 
scriptural  law.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
can't.  Whenever  I'm  low  on  funds,  I  don't  go 
to  the  government  and  say  please  give  me  a 
grant  because  that's  going  to  Caesar.  It  is  in  my 
Christian  heritage  to  go  to  the  Lord.  People 
may  laugh,  but  I  pray,  and  I  get  what  I  need. 
All  of  my  needs  are  satisfied;  more  than  satis- 
fied. I  live  in  Christian  liberty.  I  don't  attack 
the  government.  You  used  the  term  attack.  I 
spend  most  of  my  time  defending  myself  against 
government  attacks  on  me  for  simply  trying  to 
live  my  own  life. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  this,  if  I  asked  the  gov- 
ernment for  anything,  if  I  did  apply  for  grants, 
if  I  did  apply  for  special  privileges,  believe  you 
me,  I  would  bow  down  to  that  government,  and 
do  whatever  the  government  told  me  to  do. 
But,  since  I  don't  do  that,  I  live  quite  lawfully. 
I  love  my  neighbors  and  try  to  help  people,  and 
all  those  who  I  believe  are  Christians  and  are 
straying  from  the  laws  of  God.  A  Christian 
can  be  judgmental  if  he's  willing  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  measure  himself  and  I'm  willing  to 
be  judged  as  a  Christian.  Therefore,  I  judge,  but 
I  only  judge  Christians.  If  a  person  announces 
to  me  that  he  is  not  one,  then  he  is  beneath  my 
judgment,  and  he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  me 
either. 

S.P.:  Suppose  that  in  thirty  years  you  are 
included  in  a  Who's  Who  of  thinkers  in  the 
1980's.  What  would  you  want  your  entry  to  be? 

T.S.:  "He  did  it  all  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 


Letters 


FROM  PAGE  5 


To  The  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  comment  ona  curious  happen- 
stance; the  juxtaposition  in  the  recent  issue, 
(Volume  163,  Issue  5),  of  The  Sewanee  Purple 
of  three  articles  by  students  (Corinne  Lake, 
Randolph  Horn,  and  Brian  Jackson)  and  a  letter 
from  a  Rev.  McKeachie. 

The  four  abovementioned  items  each  ex- 
pressed an  individuals  concern  about  some  ele- 
ment of  life  at  Sewanee  or  in  our  society  as  a 
whole.  The  content  of  the  items  should  speak 
for  themselves;  what  struck  me  was  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  authors  chose  to  express 
themselves. 

Three  of  the  items  used  straightforward  tech- 
niques ranging  from  the  light  treatment  (with 
undertones  ala  Buchwald),  to  the  pragmatic  ap- 
proach, to  an  attempt  at  analysis  in  depth,  the 
success  of  which  depends  on  the  reader's  view- 
point. The  fourth  item  attempted  by  the  use 
of  pejoratives  to  initially  slander  the  proponents 
of  an  opposing  viewpoint  before  presenting  its 
eternal  truths  as  to  who  are  the  true  Defenders 
of  the  Faith. 

It  is  likely  that  all  four  authors  have  learned 
in  class  how  loaded  words  can  be  used  to  obfus- 
cate issues  and  engender  prejudice  against  op- 
posing viewpoints.  In  politics  it  is  known  as 
"dirty  tricks"  and  there  are  many  who  believe 
the  use  of  such  techniques  does  not  indicate  a 
high  ethical  standard. 

Three  of  the  authors  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  mode  of  communication;  the  fourth  is 
to  be  more  pitied  than  censured.  No  prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  readers  of  the  Purple  who  reach 
independent  conclusions  as  to  which  author  is 
which. 

Charles  W.  Matt 


Dear  Editor, 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  concern  lately  about 
the  loss  of  tradition  at  Sewanee.  I  have  been 
here  four  years  and  I  can  honestly  tell  you 
that  Sewanee  is  a  different  place  today  than 
it  was  in  1983.  I've  seen  "pitcher  rights" 
taken  away  from  the  Pub  and  I've  seen  grain 
alcohol  come  and  go  (mostly  go).  But  now 
there  is  a  serious  threat  to  traditional  Sewa- 
nee life.  This  new  threat  is  far  greater  than 
Dr.  Archer's  medieval  policies  on  birth  control. 
It's  more  dramatic  than  the  founding  of  Piggly 
Wiggly  in  Mont  Eagle.  It  threatens  the  basic 
core  of  Sewanee  life  and  social  tradition.  No 
longer  will  the  names  Hawk's,  Skips,  and 
the  Truck  Stop,  not  to  mention,  City  Cafe, 
be  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  hearts  of  Se- 
wanee   students McDonald's    is    coming    to 

Winchester. 

Chip  Radford 


Writers  needed 


The  Purple  needs  additional  writers  for 
next  semester.  Students  interested  in  writ- 
ing sports,  features,  and  news  should  contact 
The  Purple  through  the  S.P.O. 
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Scoreboard 


OKAY,  before  I  go,  some  big  news  from 
Monday  night's  football  banquet,  held  this  year 
-in  honor  of  Coach  Moore's  retirement,  no 
doubt— in  the  ever-impressive  Large  Lounge  of 
the  Bishop's  Common.  After  two  hours  of  mes- 
merizing post-dinner  commentary  by  the  hon- 
ored guests  and  graduating  seniors.  Coach  Moore 
announced  that  Mark  Kent,  Sewanee's  ubiqui- 
tous senior  receiver,  has  been  named  to  the  1986 
Kodak  All-American  team.  Kent,  Sewanee's 
nineteenth  little  All-American,  thus  has  further 
fulfilled  his  quest  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  former  teammate  and  mentor  David  Pack, 
who  received  All-American  honors  in  1983.  Se- 
wanee also  placed  offensive  lineman  Hamp  Bass, 
linebackers  Charlie  Cutcliffe  and  Glen  Mosely, 
and  quarterback/kicker  Bobby  Morales  on  the 
All-Conference  team,  in  addition  to  Kent,  who 
received  those  honors  as  well.  Bass  and  Mosely 
were  honored  for  the  second  consecutive  season. 
Congratulations  men! 

Now  that  I've  made  Elizabeth  beam  with 
pride  and  joy,  and  since  I'm  experiencing  an  ex- 
hilarating nervous  breakdown  and  writing  a  col- 
umn would  be  a  real  buzz-kill,  I  think  I'll  turn 
the  program  over  to  Mr.  Serling... 

[Mr.  Serling,  the  Narrator,  enters  stage  left,  a 
dark-haired  man  in  a  dark  suit,  clean-cut,  lips 
slightly  drawn  back,  teeth  slightly  bared  as 
he  begins.] 

"This  is  the  story  of  the  disintegration  of  a 
young  man's  world,  a  world  that  gradually 
changes  from  an  orderly,  benign  academic  envi- 
ronment to  an  amorphous  world  of  unidentifi- 
able sights  and  sounds,  a  world  where  the  nor- 
mal laws  that  govern  the  universe  in  which  we 
live  have  no  more  relevance  than  MTV  or  the 
College  Republicans.  It  is  a  visit—" 

[Pause.] 
"-to  The  All-Nighter  Zone," 

[A  shrill,  four-note  motif  is  repeated  several 
times.] 

"BY  THANKSGIVING,  the  changes  in  his 
life  were  already  apparent.  'You're  looking  ra- 
ther lean  ,'  said  one  of  the  Ancients  as  they 
gathered  around  the  straining  table,  a  bit  of 
dressing  clinging  resolutely  to  his  venerable 
cheek.  The  young  man  made  no  answer,  but 
tore  ravenously  into  the  fatted  bird,  eyes  locked 
on  his  plate,  mumbling  alien  phrases  like  'Plum- 
tree's  Potted  Meat'  and  'subject  generality.' 

"Indeed,  this  gauntness  that  no  amount  of 
turkey  and  ice  cream  could  cure  was  only  one 
minor  symptom  of  change.  The  puzzled  An- 
cients found  him  in  the  living  room  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  VCR  humming,  watching  "Night  of 
the  Living  Dead,"  "Dawn  of  the  Dead,"  and 
"Day  of  the  Dead"  in  succession  again  and  a- 
gain,  mumbling  words  of  empathy.  And  they 
had  to  ban  him  from  the  children  when  they 
found  him  with  his  little  niece  and  Auntie's 
bottle  of  Valium,  suggesting  they  play  Mister 
bandman  and  both  go  to  sleep  for  ever  and  ever. 

"Soon  after  his  return  to  school,  his  friends 
found  they  had  ti  repeatedly  explain  to  him 
what  going  to  bed'  meant,  and  even  what  his 
bed  was;  he  kept  referring  to  it  as  'the  big  soft 
table  that  has  room  for  my  books."  Eventually 
SEE  PAGE  12 


Tiger  Roundballers  Split  Two 


BY  KELLON  WINSLOW 

THE  TIGERS  BASKETBALL  TEAM  opened 
their  season  last  Saturday  against  Oglethorpe 
University.  Oglethorpe  had  already  played  five 
games,  and  although  they  were  only  2-3,  they 
had  five  games  of  valuable  experience  under 
their  belts.  The  already  young  Sewanee  team 
was  forced  to  open  its  season  against  a  veteran 
Stormy  Petrel  team.  One  big  factor  in  Sewa- 
nee's favor  was  that  they  were  playing  at  home, 
and  true  to  form  Sewanee  came  away  with  a 
big  67-62  non-conference  victory. 

Sewanee  and  Oglethorpe  both  started  out 
like  teams  that  had  never  played  the  game  be- 
fore. Several  turnovers  and  missed  shots  filled 
Juhan  Gym  before  Sewanee  was  able  to  go  up 
18-12  and  then  22-16.  The  six-point  lead  repre- 
sented the  largest  of  the  half.  Both  teams 
pressed  in  the  early  going,  trying  to  force  turn- 
overs, but,  once  the  jitters  subsided,  the  teams 
alternated  between  a  stingy  man-to-man  and  a 
complex  set  of  zones.  Lloyd  McArthur  hit  a 
short  jumper  to  cut  Sewanee's  lead  to  27-26 
with  45  seconds  remaining  in  the  first  half. 
Sewanee  worked  for  the  last  shot  of  the  half, 
and  although  it  was  not  how  Coach  Fenlon 
drew  it  up,  the  results  were  the  same.  6'2" 
James  Hallock  canned  a  17-foot  wing  jumper 
at  the  buzzer  to  give  Sewanee  a  29-26  lead  at 
intermission. 

COACH  FENLON'S  halftone  speech  must 
have  been  effective  because  Sewanee  came  out 
smokin'.  Both  teams  went  with  their  starting 
five.  Sewanee  started  with  James  Hallock, 
Steve  Kenney,  John  Morrisey,  Tim  Trantham, 
and  Guy  Vise.  The  pace  was  fast  and  furious. 
A  sweet  drive  in  the  lane  by  Hallock,  a  three- 
pointer  by  Trantham,  a  steal  by  Morrisey,  who 


assisted  to  Trantham,  another  Bird-like  hoop  by 
Trantham,  and  finally  a  bucket  by  freshman 
Dee  Anderson  put  the  Tigers  up  by  16  (45-29) 
at  the  14:40  mark  of  the  second  half. 

An  important  key  to  the  game  was  the  high 
number  of  fouls  called  (3  Stormy  Petrels  fouled 
out),  which  put  Sewanee  in  the  bonus  situation 
with  just  six  minutes  gone  in  the  second  half. 
Sewanee,  usually  a  good  free-throw  shooting 
team,  almost  let  a  sure  win  slip  away.  The 
Tigers  were  9  for  20  (45%)  at  the  line  and  eight 
of  those  were  one-and-one  opportunities.  The 
Petrels  refused  to  give  up,  and  with  a  relentless 
press  and  tough  "D,"  they  were  able  to  force 
turnovers. 

An  unusual  four-point  play  (three-point  shot 
plus  the  bonus)  by  McArthur  cut  the  once  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  lead  of  15  to  5  with  only 
5:17  left.  After  a  free  throw  by  Oglethorpe's 
Alan  Royalty  cut  the  score  to  57-55,  Trantham 
came  down  and  scored  two  consecutive  goals  to 
put  Sewanee  in  front  to  stay  61-57.  Steve 
Kenney,  who  had  to  fight  much  taller  players  all 
day,  got  a  key  rebound  and  was  fouled.  After 
two  previous  misses  at  the  line  by  Sewanee, 
Kenney  calmly  toed  the  line  and  hit  both  free 
throws,  giving  Sewanee  a  63-59  lead  with  only 
one  minute  left.  Four  more  free  throws,  two  a- 
piece  by  Hallock  and  Kenney,  sealed  Sewanee's 
first  victory.  A  meaningless  three-pointer  at  the 
buzzer  by  Royalty  left  the  final  count  at  67-62. 

Although  they  only  shot  45  percent  from  the 
line  during  the  game,  when  it  was  "crunch  time" 
(under  two  minutes)  Sewanee  hit  86  percent  to 
preserve  the  win.  Trantham  had  a  great  offen- 
sive day  with  28  points,  and  Hallock  followed 
with  14  points.  Kenney  led  all  rebounders  with 
eight.  Hallock  and  Morrisey  each  dished  out  six 
assists.  Sewanee  had  a  sweet  opening  victory, 
SEE  PAGE  12 
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FURNISHINGS 

for  gracious  country  living 


Shenanigans 


NOW  SERVING  INCREDIBLE  PIZZA! 

Made  with  homemade  crusts  &  sauce  and  fresh  veggies! 

*Served  evenings  only:  5:30  to  10:00  pm,  Mon-Sat 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL: 

With  any  LARGE  PIZZA,  you  may  purchase  a 

pitcher  of  beer  at  Happy  Hour  Price,  OR 

a  pitcher  of  your  favorite  soft  drink  for  only   $1.00! 


NOW  YOU  CAN  TAKE  A  SHENANIGAN  S 
STUDY  BREAK  IN  THE  COMFORT  OF 
YOUR  OWN  DORM  ROOM! 
Will  Deliver  any  item  on  Shenanigan  s  Menu 
DELIVERIES  BETWEEN  6:00-10:00pm 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 
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Runners  Finish  Strong  in  Region 


BY  ELIZABETH  KLOTS 

ONE  COULD  SEE  the  excitement  in  Cliff 
Afton's  face  last  Saturday  after  his  women's 
cross  country  team  captured  second  place  in 
the  NCAA  Division  III  All  South-Southeast 
Regional  Championships  in  Lexington, 
Virginia.  The  traditional  powerhouse,  Mary 
Washington  College  of  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, won  with  twenty-eight  points.  Sewanee 
edged  out  Catholic  University  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Emory  University. 

Since  only  the  top  team  advances  to  the 
national  championships,  Sewanee  wjll  not 
go  to  Fredonia,  New  York.  However,  Afton 
and  his  team  were  still  elated  with  their  per- 
formance. Three  Sewanee  runners,  Elizabeth 
Klots,  Virginia  Brown,  and  Lisa  Frost,  received 
All-Region  honors  for  their  eighth, ninth,  and 
twelfth  place  finishes  in  a  ten-state  field.  The 
team's  second-place  finish  was  especially  note- 
worthy since  fourth  runner  Missy  Parmley 
could  not  participate  due  to  an  ankle  injury. 

AFTON  REGARDS  this  year's  team  as 
the  biggest  and  the  best  team  he  has  ever  coach- 
ed. He  cited  the  team's  talent,  dedication, 
and  unity  as  being  responsible  for  its  strong, 
consistent  performances  throughout  the  season. 
At  the  two-mile  mark,  there  was  a  steep  seven- 
hundred-meter  incline  that  defeated  many  top 
runners.  Running  side  by  side,  Brown  and 
Klots  overtook  several  competitors.  The  team 
work  manifested  itself  down  the  line.  Frost, 
Joely  Pomprowitz,  and  Parmley  ran  in  a  close 
pack  throughout  the  season.  Corrine  Lake  and 
Wendy  Morrison  also  pulled  each  other  through 
many  races  well. 

The  race  was  especially  meaningful  for  four- 
time  all-conference,  two-time  all-regional  runner 
Virginia  Brown.  Although  Saturday's  cross 
country  race  was  the  last  of  her  nine  year 
school  career,  Virginia  plans  to  continue  run- 
ning. Her  dedication  and  leadership  made  her 
an  invaluable  asset  to  the  team.  Although 
Brown  and  Lake  will  be  sorely  missed  next 
year,    Afton   feels   confident  about  the   possi- 


bility of  Sewanee  ending  the  Mary  Washing- 
ton dynasty.  Five  of  this  year's  top  runners 
will  be  returning.  Furthermore,  freshman 
Suzy  Cahill  will  have  recovered  from  a  hip  in- 
jury that  prevented  her  from  competing  this 
season.  This  spring  track  season  will  be  an 
accurate  forecast  of  the  next  year's  team  po- 
tential. 

THE  MEN'S  TEAM,  coached  by  Bill  Huyck, 
placed  eigth  in  the  regional  meet.  Freshman 
Duke  Richey  again  led  his  team  with  a  thirty- 
fourth  place  finish  over  the  five-mile  course. 
Senior  Robert  Black  followed  on  his  team- 
mate's heels  to  nail  down  thirty-eigth  place. 
Denny  Kezar,  Mik  Larson,  and  Kaare  Risung 
rounded  out  the  team's  scoring.  Ultra-mara- 
thoners  Joe  Wiegand  and  Jordan  Savage  took 
the  next  couple  of  places. 

Unfortunately,  Coach  Bill  Huyck  could 
not  be  reached  for  comments.  Two  seniors 
deserve  recognition  for  their  outstanding  leader- 
ship and  performance.  Robert  Black,  a  very 
devoted  runner,  provided  leadership  and  ex- 
perience to  his  young  and  relatively  inexper- 
ienced teammates.  Also,  Joe  Wiegand  provided 
motivation  for  everyone  throughout  the  season. 
Next  year's  team  will  miss  these  two  outstand- 
ing individuals,  but  will  also  benefit  from 
returnees  Richey,  Kezar,  Larson,  Risung,  and 
Savage  to  carry  on  the  tradition.  Robert  Black 
foresees  a  successful  future  for  the  men's  team, 
remarking  that  although  young,  the  team  is 
strong.  Duke  Richey  possesses  the  capability 
and  determination  to  become  All-  American. 
First  year  runner  Denny  Kezar  "progressed 
by  leaps  and  bounds,"  according  to  Black. 
Newcomer  Ron  Cherry  shows  promise  as  well. 

AGAIN,  the  spring  track  season  will  indicate 
next  year's  potential.  both  the  men's  and 
women's  teams  plan  to  resume  training  im- 
mediately following  Thanksgiving  break  in 
preparation  for  several  winter  indoor  track 
meets.  Anyone  interested  is  strongly  urged  to 
participate. 


Take  Time  to  Explore  the  Domain 


BY  JIM  PUGH 


ALTHOUGH  EVERYBODY  has  been  to  the 
Cross,  Green's  View,  and  Morgan's  Steep  at 
some  time  or  another,  there  are  several  other 
outlooks  that  many  don't  know  about.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  best  views  is  Piney  Point,  outside  of 
the  University  gates  by  the  St.  Andrew's-Sewa- 
nee  School. 

Many  have  heard  of  Piney  Point,  but  don't 
know  how  to  get  there.  If  you  take  the  dirt 
road  that  goes  by  the  St.  Andrew's  athletic  field 
to  its  end,  then  you  find  yourself  at  the  start  of 
the  trail.  It  begins  off  to  the  right  and  winds 
through  the  woods  for  perhaps  a  little  over  a 
mile  before  the  point  itself  is  reached.  The  drop 
there  is  well  over  100  feet  and  the  view  is  more 
spectacular  than  that  of  the  Cross,  Morgan's 
Steep,  or  Green's  View. 

Although  almost  all  of  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
and  the  temperature  has  as  well,  Piney  Point 
still  offers  an  excellent  place  to  have  a  picnic. 
Taking  the  time  to  actually  do  it  can  add  a  u- 
nique  day  to  your  store  of  Sewanee  memories. 

VISITING  ANY  ONE  of  these  places  is  very 
rewarding  at  anytime.  The  best  times  to  go,  of 
course,  are  at  sunrise  or  sunset.  Although  get 
ting  up  at  5:30  a.m.  to  go  to  the  Cross  doesn't 
appeal  to  many  people,  trying  it  once  can  put 


an  entirely  different  perspective  on  the  day. 

If  you're  at  all  serious  about  taking  advantage 
of  the  scenery  and  trails  in  the  area,  an  excellent 
book  on  the  subject  is  Under  the  Sun  at  Sewa- 
nee, by  Douglas  Cameron  and  James  Waring 
McCrady.  Everything  from  wildflowers  to  geol- 
ogy is  covered  in  the  book  and  by  reading  it,  one 
learns  much  about  the  area  around  us.  In  fact, 
the  following  description  was  taken  from  that 
source. 

Bridal  Veil  Falls  and  Kirby  Cave  are  not  as 
far  away  as  you  might  think— only  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  Morgan's  Steep.  Beginning 
there,  walk  along  the  top  of  the  bluff  to  the 
right  (facing  the  valley)  and  a  trail  leading  into 
the  woods  will  emerge.  The  trail  drops  into  a 
small  ravine  at  the  edge  of  the  mountain  and 
meets  a  small  stream  at  the  far  side.  Cross  the 
stream  at  the  large  oak  whose  root  forms  a  small 
dam  and  bridge  and  turn  left  along  the  foot  of 
the  bluff.  The  trail  turns  right  with  the  bluff 
line  and  begins  its  descent.  After  descending  a- 
bout  a  half  mile,  a  trail  leads  off  along  the  level 
to  the  right  while  the  main  trail  continues  to  de- 
scend. The  left  fork  soon  comes  to  a  balanced 
rock  on  the  edge  of  a  large  sinkhole.  Bridal  Veil 
Falls  drops  from  the  rocks  on  your  right  into  a 
pit  in  the  sink.  By  proceeding  around  the  edge 
SEE  PAGE  14 


Kim  Valek  lofts  a  free  throw  against  Millsaps. 

Lady  Tigers  Win 

BY  CHRISTINA  MCKNIGHT __ 

THIS  SEASON'S  basketball  Lady  Tigers 
are  an  unknown  entity.  Gone  are  proven 
players  Susy  Steele  and  Sharon  Fortson  from 
last  year's  season.  However,  senior  posts 
Amy  Knisley  and  Kim  Valek  are  back  this 
year,  along  with  Sophomore  post  Diane  Farrar. 
Susan  Lyle  and  Wendy  Urbanski  will  round 
out  the  starting  lineup,  while  senior  Christina 
McKnight  and  freshman  Hillary  Vieregg  will 
also  contribute  at  guard.  Other  strong  players 
for  the  Lady  Tigers  this  year  are  Frances  "Loop- 
er"  Clay,  Lucy  Stone,  Michelle  Tujaque  and 
Mary  Beth  Kinney. 

As  the  seasons  progresses  and  the  team 
begins  to  play  together  as  a  unit,  Coach  Nancy 
Ladd  believes  that  they  will  overcome  their 
role  of  underdog  and  surprise  many  of  their 
opponents.  The  Lady  Tigers  opened  their 
season  on  a  good  note  with  a  victory  over 
Millsaps  on  November  21.  The  next  home  game 
is  Thursday,  December  11th  versus  Covenant 
College.  Come  out  and  support  this  great 
bunch  of  girls. 
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he  disappeared  from  public  view  altogether, 
and  his  friends  began  to  worry.  But  they  feared 
to  open  the  door  to  his  room,  from  which  issued 
forth  barely  recognizable,  inhuman  sounds—" 
[eerie,  muffled  voices  cackle:  "Six  papers  in 
two  weeks!  Six  papers  in  two  weeks!"] 
"—and  a  stench  that  turned  even  Dutch's  knees 
to  water. 

"FINALLY,  midway  through  Finalizing,  em- 
boldened by  a  round  of  Falstaff  and  Exam 
Treats,  the  two  bravest  of  his  friends  approached 
the  now-quiet  room.  Finding  the  door  slightly 
ajar,  they  eased  it  slowly  open,  and  at  first,  in 
spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  room,  they  could 
not  find  him.  Soon,  however,  they  discerned 
his  shivering  form  huddled  in  the  far  corner, 
largely  obscured  by  a  stereo  speaker  and  a  gar- 
gantuan pile  of  Mello-Yello  cans.  One  look,  one 
smell  revealed  that  not  only  sleeping,  but  show- 
ering and  shaving  as  well  were  alien  to  him  now. 
They  spoke  to  him  gently  about  how  they  had 
found  his  final  sports  column  quite  bizarre,  how 
they  had  wondered  about  him,  worried  about 
him.  His  expression  did  not  change;  he  heeded 
nothing  they  said. 

"They  slumped  back  resignedly  against  two 
of  the  large,  strangely  rigid  piles  of  dirty  clothes 
that  studded  the  floor  and  began  to  talk  idly  to 
each  other.  One  of  them  began  talking  of  the 
promise  of  Christmas  soon  to  come,  a  relief  to 
their  present  misery.  Laughing,  he  swore  that  if 
there  really  were  a  Santa  Claus,  he  wouldn't  ask 
for  a  Porsche  or  a  condo  or  a  gorgeous  blonde. 
He  would  say,  'Santa,  old  buddy,  all  I  need  are 
good  grades  on  all  my  finals  and  a  vacation  time 
to  rest  and  relax.  To  sleep.' 

SUDDENLY,  the  haggard  young  man  leapt 
wild-eyed  to  his  feet,  scattering  Mello-Yello  cans 
in  all  directions.  He  looked  frowning  right  and 
left,  then  staggered  to  his  desk  and  sat  down  in 
front  of  his  battered  old  typewriter.  Slumping 
back  in  the  chair,  he  began  tapping  out  a  long 
series  of  different  keys  with  his  right  index  fin- 
ger, staring  intently  at  the  stark  white  sheet.  His 
friends  stepped  up  behind  him,  and  one  laid  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  At  the  touch  he  stiffened, 
stared  straight  ahead,  then  slowly  slid  from  the 
chair  to  lie  motionless  on  the  floor.  His  two 
friends  stared  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
wonder,  then  stooped  forward  to  read  the  lines 
marching  blackly  across  the  page...: 

ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho.   .  . 

[the  four-note  motif  is  repeated  again,  and 

the  Narrator's  features  form  a  chilling  smile. 

Fade-out.  1 


IN  YOUR  OWN  PLACE 
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while  Oglethorpe  fell  to  2-4  with  the  loss.  The 
Stormy  Petrels  were  led  by  Mc Arthur  with  17 
points  and  Royalty  added  14  points. 

SEWANEE  PLAYED  its  second  game  over 
Thanksgiving  break  on  the  road  against  a  tough 
Division  I-AA  scholarship  program  in  the  David- 
son Wildcats,  who  represented  the  Southern 
Conference  in  lasy  year's  NCAA  tournament. 
Although  they  lost  85-58,  Sewanee  had  an  out- 
standing showing  against  a  team  that  plays 
Dayton,  Notre  Dame,  and  other  basketball 
powerhouses.  According  to  Scott  Smith,, 
"Coach  Fenlon  was  pleased  with  our  overall  in- 
tensity level,  it  was  much  higher  than  it  was  for 
the  Oglethorpe  game."  Sewanee's  plan  was  to 
"shorten"  the  40-minute  contest  as  much  as 
possible  to  eliminate  the  fast  break  opportuni- 
ties of  a  quick  Davidson  team.  The  idea  was  to 
be  within  10  points  at  the  five-minute  mark  of 
the  game,  and  Sewanee  almost  accomplished  this 
feat.  According  to  Head  Coach  Bill  Fenlon,  "In 
order  for  us  to  beat  a  good  Division  I  team  we 
must  play  great  ball,  they  must  play  terrific  ball, 
we  must  get  some  breaks,  and  we  must  get  some 
official's  calls.  Today,  in  reality,  we  played 
good,  they  played  good,  we  received  no  breaks, 
and  the  officials  called  a  loose  game." 

Undaunted  by  all  of  these  problems,  the 
young  Sewanee  team  hung  tough.  In  front  of 
2,000  screaming  fans  at  Davidson's  home  open- 
er, Sewanee  only  trailed  by  ten  at  the  half.  At 
one  point  in  the  second  half,  Sewanee  was  down 
by  eight,  with  the  ball.  They  were  unable  to 
convert  the  basket,  though.  Down  the  stretch, 
bad  calls,  missed  shots,  and  tired  players  led  to  a 
point  margin  that  was  not  a  true  indicator  of 
how  close  the  game  really  was. 

Davidson  played  a  man  defense  90  percent  of 
the  game,  while  Sewanee  played  a  3-2  zone  and 
pressed  throughout  the  game.  "Our  guys  can 
win  the  Division  III  championship  and  not  face 
the  pressure  they  did  today.  That's  why  I  sche- 
dule these  games,  to  have  us  prepared  the  best 
I  know  how,"  stated  second-year  coach  Fenlon. 
It  was  really  tough  for  Sewanee  to  match  up 
with  Davidson  physically.  Their  starters  went 
6'6",  6'8",  6'6",  6'3",  and  6'3",  and  the  first 
four  subs  wer  6'11",  6'8",  6'8",  and  6'8".  In 
all,  14  players  saw  action  for  Davidson,  while  all 
10  members  of  Sewanee's  team  played.  The  big 
bodies  wore  Sewanee  out  physically,  but  the 
Tigers  didn't  quit.  They  were  only  outrreboun- 
ded  by  five  by  the  much  taller  Davidson  squad. 


John  Morrisey  with  a  strong  inside  move. 

TWO  KEYS  to  watch  for  in  the  future  are 
assists  and  turnovers.  These  are  the  deys  to 
Sewanee's  success  or  failure.  Coach  Fenlon  says, 
"We  need  a  high  number  of  assists  and  a  low 
number  of  turnovers  for  us  to  be  successful. 
Look  at  the  stats,  and  you  will  see  seven  assists 
and  24  turnovers;  we  cannot  win  with  those 
numbers."  Because  of  Sewanee's  offensive 
game  plan  to  shorten  the  games  by  slowing  the 
pace,  turnovers  must  be  avoided  and  assists  must 
be  converted  to  get  Sewanee's  scorers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  the  ball. 

Davidson  won  the  first  game,  while  Sewanee 
fell  to  1-1  on  the  year.  Tim  Trantham  led  Se- 
wanee scorers  with  19  points.  John  Morrisey 
contributed  13  points  on  5  of  8  shooting  from 
the  field.  6'1"  Steve  Kenney  again  led  all  re- 
bounders  with  8. 

Sewanee  plays  Saturday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 6,  at  2:00  against  the  Millsaps  Majors.  Please 
come  out  and  support  your  Sewanee  Tigers. 


When  you  take  courses  through  The  University  of 
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Obscure    Journals    Abound  in    duPont 


BY  VAN  KUSSROW 


IT  IS  9:30  p.m.,  your  essay  is  due  tomorrow, 
and  you  go  to  the  library  to  get  started.  But 
before  you  are  able  to  really  get  down  to  that 
inherently  dull  academic  business  at  hand, 
you  decide  that  your  mind  would  function 
more  fluidly  after  you  read  the  newspaper. 
This,  however,  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
When  the  pressure  is  on,  and  even  when  it's  not, 
the  periodical  reading  room  is  a  seductive  trap. 
In  a  place  such  as  Sewanee,  where  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a  way  of  life, 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  offered  by 
DuPont's  Serials  Department  are  a  convenient 
and  much  needed  escape.  One  can  travel  the 
world  between  the  covers  of  "Time",  explore 
strange  peoples  and  places  with  "National 
Geographic",  and  aspire  to  the  glory  of  "Sports 
Illustrated."  The  allure  of  these  tabloids  cat- 
ches almost  everyone  at  various  points  during 
the  week.  For  some,  this  is  their  sole  contact 
with  that  big  building  across  from  the  Phi  house, 
and  consider  the  magazines  to  be  the  library's 
sole  redeeming  feature-they  have  pictures!  And 
for  others,  when  the  essay  crisis  reaches  its 
most  threatening  proportions,  the  periodical 
reading  room  serves  as  a  sanctuary  and  relief. 

An  amazing  side  effect  to  this  phenomenon 
of  essay  escapism,  however,  is  that  not  only 
is  one  drawn  to  the  logical  magazines  of  choice, 
such  as  those  mentioned  above,  but  one's  liter- 
ary horizons  are  dynamically  and  radically 
broadened.  Suddenly,  you  find  yourself  fas- 
cinated by  almost  every  field  covered  by  human 
journalism  of  any  variety  and  ,  I  hasten  to  add, 
in  any  language!  When  the  standard  collection 
of  periodicals  have  all  been  read,  such  as  "The 
New  Yorker",  "Punch",  "Newsweek",  etc.~ 
i.e.,  those  magazines  which  one  might  subscribe 
to  of  one's  own  violition  if  one  had  money  to 
spare  or  a  coffee  table  to  leave  said  magazine 
laying  around  on,  -  then  the  fun  begins.  You 
may  have  previously  expressed  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  science  or  technology,  but  sud- 
denly you  find  yourself  reading,  or  at  least 
looking  at,  "Popular  Mechanics",  "American 
Scientist",  and  any  other  scientific  journal 
with  an  interesting  color  picture  on  the  front. 

THEN  THE  HUNTING  SEASON  really 
opens  up.  Any  magazine  with  an  interesting 
color  picture  on  the  cover  becomes  fair  game. 
You  don't  own  a  camera,  so  what~you  read 
"Foto"  magazine;  you  don't  speak  German, 
who  cares-it  has  great  pictures!  And  the  search 
continues-art,  theater,  English  literature,  com- 
puter science,  French,  forestry,  geology,  and  so 
on.  And  in  addition  to  the  lure  of  the  maga- 
zines, the  periodical  room  also  has  some  of  the 
most  comfortable  chairs  in  the  library-who  can 
honestly  say  that  they  have  never  dozed  off 
in  there  for  at  least  a  moment  or  two?  Also, 
with  forty  different  daily  newspapers  to  choose 
from,  you  can  pass  the  time  brushing  up  on 
local  news  from  all  over  the  country.  And 
chances  are  always  good  that  you  will  meet 
someone  in  there  that  you  know,  especially 
if  you  wait  long  enough.  Thus,  with  only 
a  minimal  amount  of  effort,  one  can  escape 
into  the  world  of  periodicals  for  days  at  a 
time,  perhaps  learning  more  there  than  one 
ever  could  in  a  classroom. 

Yet  even  with  the  constant  pressure  of 
academic  reality  forcing  us  to  retreat  into  that 
fairy-tale  land  of  full  color  photographs,  glossy 
paper,  and  sensationalism,  a  peripheral  exami- 
nation of  the  numerous  titles  offered  therein 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  are  some  peri- 
odicals in  the  library  which  are  never  read  by 


anyone.  Of  course  I'm  sure  that  much  of  my 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  flawed  by  my  own 
limited  understanding  of  scope  within  the 
educational  world,  myself  being  but  a  lowly 
English  major.  But  that  having  been  said, 
many  of  those  magazines  and  journals  strike 
me,  nonetheless,  as  being  rather,  if  not  ex- 
tremely, obscure.  Who,  for  instance,  ever  reads 
the  "Journal  of  Parasitology?"  And  if  that 
isn't  enough,  the  biology  department  can  also 
boast  subscriptions  to  the  journals  of  "Bac- 
teriology" and  "Morphology",  with  "Limno- 
logy" thrown  in  as  an  added  bonus.  Before 
someone  curtly  points  out  to  me  that  those 
journals,  and  others  like  them  in  the  various 
academic  fields,  are  not  intended  for  general 
reading,  but  instead  are  supplements  to  the 
research  and  study  which  goes  on  within  those 
departments,  I  certainly  acknowledge  this. 
And  at  the  same  time  I  ask  how  many  biology 
majors  have  dipped  into  these  resources  lately? 
I  also  must  ask  whether  or  not  such  detailed 
research  is  common  with  the  undergraduate 
context.  I  realize  that  in  some  instances  pro- 
fessors will  require  reading  from  a  certain  jour- 
nal. But  although  that  does  account  for  some 
of  them,  the  type  of  research  that  many  of 
those  publications  are  geared  towards  simply 
does  not  take  place  here  at  Sewanee.  This  is 
not  a  criticism  of  the  school's  program,  but 
rather  it  is  a  statement  of  fact;  for  the  most 
part  an  undergraduate  college  of  our  size  is  not 
research-oriented. 


I  USED  BIOLOGY  as  an  example  in  thfs 
instance  simply  because  it  is  a  department 
which  is  prominently  and  copiously  repre- 
sented in  the  periodical  displays.  The  occur- 
rence of  obscure  titles  is  not  in  any  way  limited 
to  that  department,  however.  The  "Internation- 
al Journal  of  Biometerology"  is  to  be  found 
under  the  auspices  of  physics,  the  "Schizo- 
phrenia Bulletin"  is  proudly  displayed  under 
psychology,  and  the  "Review  of  Metaphysics" 
is  somewhere  in  between.  The  "Psychonomics 
Society  Bulletin"  sounds  as  if  it  is  a  cross  be- 
tween psychology  and  economics-a  dangerous 
combination  in  any  context.  The  titles  in  the 
mathematics  section  all  seem  straightforward 
enough,  but  a  closer  examination  will  show 
the  true  nature  of  such  publications.  Who, 
after  all,  would  be  compelled  to  pick  up  the 
journal  "Topology"  to  read  an  article  entitled, 
"Cyclical  Homology  and  Algebraic  K-Theory 
of  Spaces-II"?  Let's  hope  that  "III"  and  "IV" 
are  on  the  way  soon! 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  that  I  am  merely 
critizing  things  I  don't  know  abouk-and  for  the 
most  part  I  am-but  I  can  recognize  the  limited 
appeal  of  items  within  my  own  field  of  study 
as  well,  such  as  the  "Journal  of  English  and 
Germanic  Philology",  one  of  the  lesser  read 
of  the  journals  in  the  English  department 
collection,  I  would  imagine.  Even  in  the  General 
section,  such  things  as  "American  Philatelist" 
must  appeal  to  a  very  small  following.  Why, 
for  instance,  do  we  have  the  "Air  University 
Review",  complimented  under  Political  Science 
by  the  "Journal  of  the  US  Army  War  College"? 
I  never  knew  that  military  forces  were  so  in- 
volved in  the  literary  scene.  The  natural  re- 
sources department  subscribes  to  the  ever  popu- 
lar "Tree  Planters'  Notes",  and  though  the 
"Journal  of  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking"  does 
sound  interesting,  I  can't  imagine  that  many  eco- 
nomic journals  are  indeed  as  fascinating  as 
this    one   sounds-and   there    are    quite    a  few 


economics  journals.  Though  I  could  continue 
to  name  countless  other  titles  in  this  genre, 
there  is  one  final  journal  currently  found  within 
the  selection  of  French  subscriptions  that  de- 
serves a  passing  mention.  Entitled  "Maledicta", 
this  publication  is  dedicated  to  the  study  of  pro- 
fanity, slang,  cursing,  and  swearing.  I  found 
it  most  enlightening,  but  I  am  still  somewhat 
baffled  as  to  its  intended  use. 


BUT  DOES  THE  EXISTENCE  of  such 
obscure  titles  indicate  a  flaw  in  the  library's 
system?  I  do  not  believe  so.  After  talking 
with  David  McBee,  head  of  the  Serials  De- 
partment at  DuPont,  I  was  most  impre?"d 
with  the  amount  of  consideration  which  goes 
into  the  selection,  subscription,  and  mainte- 
nance of  that  area  of  the  library.  There  are 
currently  over  one  thousand  periodicals  to 
which  the  University  subscribes,  and  the  total 
cost  for  all  aspects  of  the  Serials  Department 
is  in  fact  more  than  is  currently  allocated  in 
the  book  budget  for  the  rest  of  the  library. 
A  periodical  committee  meets  twice  a  year 
to  review  current  subscriptions  and  new  or- 
ders, and  acts  according  to  a  very  equitable 
set  of  standards  regarding  selection.  Requests 
can  come  from  University  departments  or  from 
students,  and  in  the  past  three  years  approxi- 
mately ninty-five  percent  of  these  requests 
have  been  met.  Newspapers  are  ordered  ac- 
cording to  student  representation  from  the 
various  states-twenty-five  students  or  more 
from  a  state  justifying  a  subscription.  Thus, 
according  to  the  officials,  the  system  is  work- 
ing. In  a  usage  survey  taken  seven  years  ago, 
only  twenty-five  of  the  nine  hundred  titles 
then  in  use  were  cancelled,  thus  indicating 
a  relatively  accurate  estimate  of  the  needs 
and  wants  on  the  Mountain, 

Hence,  the  best  way  to  approach  the  perio- 
dicals is  with  an  open  and  inquisitive  mind. 
If  you  can  think  of  some  magazine  that  you 
would  like  to  see  the  library  subscribe  to, 
inquire  at  the  Serial  Department  and  fill  out  a 
subscription  request  form-it  doesn't  hurt  to 
ask.  On  a  more  sour  note,  I  have  found  that 
in  the  past  few  weeks  the  current  editions  of 
some  of  the  more  popular  magazines  have 
been  disappearing.  Please  be  sure  to  leave 
all  the  periodicals  in  the  library.  If  you  see 
anyone  taking  any  of  the  magazines  out  of  the 
library,  please  hit  them  violently  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  or  something  of  that  na- 
ture. And  lastly,  I  would  pose  the  question, 
'Why  are  there  over  thirty  different  journals 
in  DuPont  under  the  category  of  Professional 
Library  Literature?'  -certainly  more  than  any 
one  library  could  ever  need.  Is  some  librarian 
perhaps  using  his  or  her  position  to  acquire 
these  journals?  There  have  been  allegations 
of  kick-backs  and  cover-ups!  Is  this  the  be- 
ginning of  "DuPont-gate"?  Inquiring  minds 
want  to  know!  So  look  for  it  in  "Time",  or 
"Newsweek",  or  ... 
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bids  per  sorority,  each  sorority  would  have  to 
give  nearly  the  limit  in  order  to  absorb  that  170, 
without  making  allowances  for  girls  not  going 
through  rush  and  upperclassmen  girls  planning 
to  go  through  rush. 

Renia  Rush,  a  junior,  says  that  she  would 
really  like  to  see  this  proposal  meet  with  some 
success.  She  thinks  that  it  is  a  necessary  action 
to  give  all  girls  who  want  it  the  opportunity  to 
belong  to  a  sorority.  A  group  of  freshman  girls 
sitting  in  the  pub  discussed  the  possibility  of  a 
new  sorority  and  unanimously  agreed  in  favor  of 
it.  The  actual  formation  of  this  sorority  would 
allay  some  of  their  fears  about  rush,  thinks  one 
freshman. 

Dean  Cushman  says  that  although  plans  for 
the  formation  are  being  discussed,  and  the 
ground  work  can  hopefully  get  under  way  this 
year  if  the  proposal  meets  with  enough  approval 
on  the  campus,  the  new  sorority  would  not  ac- 
tually be  able  to  rush  until  the  1987-1988 
school  year. 

Presently,  the  ISC  is  trying  to  find  out  if 
there  is  enough  interest  among  freshman  and  in- 
dependent women  to  start  the  project,  says 
E'Lane  Carr.  The  ISC  is  going  to  hold  a  dis- 
cussion/panel concerning  the  proposal,  and  the 
sororities  on  campus  in  general,  on  December  4 
at  4:30  in  Blackman  Auditorium.  Anyone 
seriously  interested  can  also  talk  to  E'Lane  Carr 
about  the  proposal. 
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on  the  highways  and  everyone's  name  means 
something  in  a  place  where  the  social  order  is 
still  comprehensible. 

BUT  I  DREAD  the  coming  of  Saturn  as  I 
would  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army.  For 
whatever  the  "progress"  gained,  the  county  will 
never  be  the  place  that  it  was,  the  community 
of  stability  and  Christian  order  that  those  men 
and  women  created  from  the  wilderness.  Its 
landscape  already  marred  by  fast  food  chain 
neon,  Columbia's  fate  has  been  sealed  by  her 
own  children's  avarice. 

I  live  in  Houston  now,  and  understand  well 
what  horrors  result  from  the  ideology  behind 
those  over-enthusiastic  billboards.  For  whatever 
the  advantages  of  that  concretized  city,  one 
thing  is  certain:  no  one  waves  at  you  on  free- 
ways, a  name  is  just  another  line  in  a  twenty- 
pound  phone  book,  and  the  churches  (to  borrow 
from  Andrew  Lytle)  "lurk  like  houses  of  ill 
fame"  around  shopping  malls  and  convenience 
stores. 

I  recognize  the  limitations  of  an  agrarian  so- 
ciety, and  know  that  Columbia's  story  has  been 
repeated  in  a  thousand  other  towns.  But  to 
those  who  would  accuse  me  of  mere  romantic 
and  unrealistic  sentimentality,  I  reply  in  the 
words  of  James  Fitzjames  Stephen:  ''The  waters 
are  out  and  no  human  force  can  turn  them  back, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  as  we  go  with  the  stream 
we  need  sing  Hallelujah  to  the  river  god." 

If  there  ever  is  another  Homecoming  cele- 
bration, I  fear  that  I  for  one  won't  have  any 
recognizable  place  to  go  home  to. 
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you  answer  a  question  with  unexpected  brilli- 
ance in  class.  "Nerd"  is  the  easiest  word  for  the 
modern  phenomenon  of  those  socially  handi- 
capped persons  identifiable  by  their  loving 
study  of  lifeless  mechanisms.  "Give  me  a 
break"  is  out  due  to  overuse.  It  was  a  well- 
loved  and  loyal  idiom  and  we  shall  miss  it. 

The  Hot  idioms  are  so  according  to  my  per- 
petually hip  sources.  "Phi  dyes"  describes  the 
recent  wearing  of  tie  dyes  by  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta  fretemity,  and  all  that  that  practice 
implies.  "Sheese"  and  "howdy"  are  expletive 
and  greeting  in  vogue.  "Geek's"  etymology  is 
the  most  interesting.  I  refers  to  that  circus 
freak  who  bites  off  the  heads  of  chickens.  It's 
"scary"  that's  the  most  ominous.  Currently, 
anything  can  be  "scary"— it's  not  just  for  movies 
anymore— a  can  of  Cheez  Whiz,  a  fellow  human, 
even  something  like  a  shoe.  Could  this  word's 
presence  mean  the  onset  of  modern  angst  and 
anxietv?   Much  too  scary  to  probe. 

The  bound-for-life  category,  Vivabund,  was 
selected  on  Outside  World  sources,  literature  and 
those  words  or  phrases  we  thought  should  be  re- 
called for  their  unmistakeable  value. 

Latest  omen:  except  for  "scary,"  the  lan- 
guage shows  a  healthy  turnover,  with  the  aid 
of  our  refusal  to  say  just  the  same  old  thing  to 
each  other  day  after  day.  Shalom. 
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of  the  sink  to  your  left  you  will  come  to  a  verti- 
cal shaft  cave,  Kirby  Cave. 

ALTHOUGH  YOU  might  think  the  winter  is 
a  rotten  time  to  get  out  and  enjoy  nature,  it  ac- 
tually has  a  lot  of  advantages.  As  Professor  of 
Geology,  Dr.  Bran  Potter,  notes:  There  are  no 
bugs,  the  visibility  is  incredible,  and  the  icicles 
are  gorgeous. 

All  of  what  I've  said  is  nothing  new.  We  all 
know  places  like  this  exist  and  that  they're  beau- 
tiful. However,  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it, 
we  probably  don't  do  things  like  take  walks, 
watch  sunsets,  and  pack  picnics  as  much  as  we 
would  like  to  because  of  all  the  other  things  we 
have  to  do.  If  you  think  about  it  though,  those 
other  things  will  get  done  eventually.  So,  the 
next  time  you  find  yourself  a  little  too  caught 
up  in  it  all,  take  a  walk  to  Morgan's  Steep. 
You'll  be  glad  you  did,  and  the  work  can  wait 
until  you  return. 


Pat  Guerry  celebrates  his  victory  in  the  ADT 
Legs  Contest,  held  recently  at  the  Fiji  house. 


And  you're  still  smoking: 
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Sewanee  Says 
Man  on  the  Street 


'Merry  Christmas9    to  Ronnie 


BY  JONATHAN  BOWERS 


If  you  had  to  buy  President  Reagan  a  Christmas 
present,  what  would  it  be? 

Annie  McGarry:   A  new  wife. 

MikLarsen:        The  Phi  flag;  everyone  else  has 

had  it. 

Dowd  Walker:  A  toy  bomb. 

Dave  Walsh:  A  small  red  sportsjacket. 

Steverson  Moffat:  A  foreign  policy. 

Chip  Byers:   A  new  secretary  of  state. 


Sally  Smither:   Some  pub  tickets. 

Elizabeth  Engsberg:     A  tour  of  Sewanee  in  the 

Bacchus  Mobile. 

Walter  Virden:    A  pair  of  autographed  Pee  Wee 

Herman  boxer  shorts. 

Maury  Bowen:   A  new  deficit. 

Mary  Jo  Livengood:   A  clue. 

Bettye  Dorn:    A  date  with  Kay  Cahill  and  Beth 

Lamb. 

Patrick  Jones:   An  MX  missile. 

Jim  Hampson:   Pelvic  inflammatory  disease 

Shannon  Brown:   A  Sewanee  angel. 

Charlie  Brock:   A  new  job. 

Aideen  Mannion:   A  liquid  sky. 

Truck:   A  free  trip  to  the  fountain  of  youth. 


Johnny  Griffiths:     A  Captain  Sparky  spy  de- 
coder ring  for  covert  communications  with  Iran. 
U.P.S.  man:   A  box  of  rubbers. 
Clay  Bailey:   A  muzzle. 

Maureen  Riopel:   A  free  visit  to  Naomi  Archer. 
Sarah  Booth:   Some  rouge. 
Duke  Richey:  A  case  of  Schaeffer. 
Jeff  Price:   A  lobotomy. 

Chris  Asmussen:    A  Nixon  mask  so  he  can  save 
face. 

Jerry  Ingles:   A  weekend  in  Beirut. 
Anne  Swartz:  A  home  Russian  Roulette  kit. 
Peter  McPherson:    A  new  brain  cell  to  keep  the 
other  one  company. 
Robert  Carter:   An  Oscar. 


VILIAGE  WINE  §  SPIRITS  SHOPPE 

LIQUOR 
STORE 

AT  THE  SMOKEHOUSE  IN  MONTEAGLE 


Special  Order  At  No  Extra  Charge 

Call  Collect  For  Case  Prices 

And  Party  Orders  924-2288 

OPEN  8  a.m. -10  p.m.  TIL  11  p.m.  FRI.  &  SAT. 
Come  see  our  expanded  selection  of  German, 
French,  and  California  wines.  Also  in,-  hard  to 
find  Greek,  Italian,  and  Japanese  selections. 

Watch  Sewanee  Siren  for  weekly  specials. 

Students- 

Come  See  Us  For  Our  Ddy  specials 


MONTEAGLE,  TN 


Phone    615-924-2268 


CONVENTION  CENTER  Capacities  (Banquet- 
Facilities  now  available  for  FRATERNITY, 
SORORITY,  CLUB,  and  ALUMNI  functions. 
Call  for  details.  Come  see  our  newly  opened 
LODGE.  Rustic  decor  equipped  with  mo- 
dern conveniences,  such  as:  color  TV,  elec- 
tric air  &  heat,  carpeting,  spacious  rooms, 
and  country  ham-shaped  swimming  pool.  Very 
competitive  rates.  Come  down  and  look  at 
one  of  our  rooms.  CALL  NOW  FOR  RESER- 
VATIONS! 

LODGE  RESERVATIONS:   615-924-2091 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


BY  CLAY  BAILEY 


"THE  UNIVERSITY  DOMAIN  encompasses 
about  10,000  acres.  Within  walking  distance  of 
the  central  campus  are  several  lakes,  forest  trails, 
and  mountain  overlooks."  This  brochure  from 
the  Office  of  Public  Relations  does  not  mention 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  central  campus  is 
asphalt.  Change  comes  slowly  at  Sewanee,  but 
one  change  I  feel  sure  we  would  not  regret  is 
closing  off  sections  of  Georgia.  Alabama,  and 
St.  Augustine  Avenues  which  run  through  the 
central  campus  and  transforming  the  parking 
lot  alley  between  Carnegie  and  Woods  Lab  into 
an  attractive  garden  with  walkways. 

Before  the  B.C..  Woods  Lab  and  the  Library 
were  built.  Sewanee  must  have  had  a  clear  center 
of  campus:  the  Quadrangle.  As  Sewanee  grew 
in  tlie  sixties  and  seventies,  however,  the  campus 
became  increasingly  decentralized.  Georgia 
Avenue  now  cuts  through  the  heart  of  campus, 
isolating  St.  Luke's  (which  only  recently  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  College)  and  the  Bishop's 
Common.  At  least,  Georgia  Avenue  should  not 
intersect  University  Avenue,  but  should  be  made 
a  dead  end.  The  section  of  St.  Augustine 
Avenue  running  m  front  of  the  library  also  cuts 
through  a  vital  part  of  campus,  and  the  alley/ 
parking  lot  between  Woods  Lab  and  Carnegie 
makes  the  split  between  the  Humanities  and  the 
natural  sciences  a  physical  as  well  as  spiritual 
condition.  If  this  area  were  grass  and  walkways, 
it  could  instead  be  a  place  for  people  to  congre- 
gate and  socialize. 

A  SECOND  ARGUMENT  for  making  the 
Sewanee  campus  designed  more  for  pedestrians 
than  drivers  is  safety.  When  I  spoke  with  him 
about  the  problem,  Dean  Seiters  was  amazed 
that  no  one  had  ever  been  injured  at  the  circus- 
like intersection  in  front  of  the  B.C.  Pedestrians 
and  dogs  cross  from  every  direction,  and  cars  try 
to  make  sure  they  avoid  hitting  each  other  and 
the  dogs  and  the  people.  A  second  problem  area 
is  the  path  which  hordes  of  people  take  from 
Gailor  to  class  in  the  morning  and  from  class 


back  to  Gailor  at  noon.  Walking  students  are 
trying  to  get  where  they  need  to  go,  while  those 
in  cars,  who  are  probably  running  late,  frantical- 
ly weave  through  the  crowd  to  try  to  find  a 
parking  spot.  Sewanee,  at  peak  periods  of  the 
day,  is  literally  like  lunch  hour  in  a  big  city. 
Most  colleges  try  to  make  their  campus  isolated 
and  serene,  while  Sewanee  seems  to  have  created 
urban  chaos  right  in  the  middle  of  its  beautiful 
rural  setting.  Though  we  pride  ourselves  on 
being  different  from  schools  such  as  Rhodes, 
Centre,  or  Hampden-Sydney,  campus  planning  is 


one  area  in  which  we  should  have  copied  them. 
Rhodes,  for  instance,  is  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  south  but  has  a  relatively  safe  and 
centralized  campus  designed  for  pedestrians. 

THE  THIRD  and  perhaps  most  compelling 
argument  is  the  argument  for  aesthetics.  Mea- 
dows and  foot  paths  where  asphalt  now  lies 
would  definitely  add  to  the  beauty  of  Sewanee. 
In  addition,  the  cars  parked  along  all  the  roads 
detract  greatly  from  the  school's  beauty.  The 
way   things   look  now,   all  that  is  missing  are 


During  rush  hours,  pedestrians  and  vehicles  vie  for  control  of  the  intersection  in  front  of  the  B.  C. 


Over  the  years,  the  geographical  center  of  campus  has  moved  pom  the  Quadrangle  to  the  back 

alley  behind  Carnegie. 

parking  meters.  Discreetly  built  parking  lots  on 
tbe  less  central  portions  of  the  campus  would 
solve  this  unsightly  problem. 

What  sacrifices  would  have  to  be  made? 
Only  one— those  who  now  drive  to  class  would 
have  to  leave  their  cars  at  the  dorm,  or  at  least 
park  a  little  further  away.  I  confess  that  I,  like 
many  others,  often  do  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
driving  when  I  should  walk  and  ride  my  bike. 
In  a  way  then,  this  is  another  viable  argument 
for  closing  roads  and  prohibiting  parking— it 
would  force  us  to  be  less  lazy.  Access  to  all  buil- 
dings by  car  would  of  course  be  a  necessity  for 
the  handicapped  and  for  Buildings  and  Lands  to 
use,  but  these  could  be  done  tastefully  and 
discreetly. 

THIS  IDEA  is  not  a  new  one.  A  land-use 
survey  headed  by  Dr.  Baird  in  consultation  with 
a  group  from  the  T.V.A.  recommended  a  similar 
plan.  Somehow,  though,  it  never  came  about. 
Undoubtedly  many  others  have  suggested  it 
through  the  years.  Now  the  University's  Carrr- 
pus  Planning  Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Peter 
Smith,  has  hired  Dober  and  Associates,  a  consul- 
ting firm,  to  look  into  this  and  similar  problems. 
They  will  hopefully  work  out  the  most  logical, 
feasible,  and  attractive  plan,  and  the  support  of 
the  entire  university  will  be  necessary  to  finally 
have  this  needed  change  carried  out.  So  the 
next  time  you  have  a  brush  with  death  trying  to 
get  to  the  B.C.,  or  you  are  just  struck  by  the  un- 
attractiveness  of  asphalt,  remember  that  things 
can  and  should  be  different. 
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